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Part  A  presents  a  sunanary  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Manpower  ProRrav 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981.  It  describes  each  of  the  Defense  Planning  and  Program¬ 
ming  Categories  (DPPC),  summarizes  manpower  requirements  for  each  DPPC,  and 
explains  the  essential  elements  of  D.S.  defense  policy  from  which  manpower  re¬ 
quirements  are  determined.  It  also  describes  the  manpower  requirements  and 
achievements  of  each  of  the  Individual  ?^ervlces  and  the  defense  agencies. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  hereby  submits  to  the  Congress  the  Defense 
Manpower  Requirements  Report  for  FY  1981  in  compliance  with  Section 
138(c)(3)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

This  report  should  be  read  and  used  along  with  the  following  related 
Defense  Department  reports: 

-  The  Report  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  to  the  Congress 
on  the  FY  1981  Budget,  FY  1982  Authorization  Request,  and  FY  1981 
through  FY  1985  Defense  Programs. 

The  FY  1981  Military  Manpower  Training  Report. 


This  chapter  discusses  the  following  general  topics: 

Reporting  requirement. 

Content  and  organization  of  the  report. 

-  Reserve  components. 

Manpower  strengths . 

The  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Category  (DPPC) 
language  used  throughout  the  report. 

A.  Reporting  Requirement 

Section  138(c)(3)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  submit  to  the  Congress  a  written  report, 
not  later  than  February  15  of  each  fiscal  year,  recommending  the 
manpower  requirements  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  law  was  amended  by  Public  Law  94-361,  The  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tion  Authorization  Act  For  FY  1977,  to  require  a  report  on  the  military 
base  structure. 

This  law  was  further  amended  by  Public  Law  96-107,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act  1980,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  written 
report,  not  later  than  February  15  of  each  fiscal  year,  recommending  the 
annual  active  duty  end  strength  level  for  each  component  of  the  armed 
forces  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the  annual  civilian  personnel  end 
strength  level  for  each  component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  shall  include  in  that  report  justification  for  the 
strength  levels  recommended  and  an  explanation  of  the  relationship 
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between  the  personnel  strength  levels  recosssended  for  that  fiscal  year 
and  the  national  security  policies  of  the  United  States  in  effect  at  the 
tiaw.  The  justification  and  explanation  shall  specify  in  detail  for  all 
■ilitary  forces  (including  each  land  force  division,  carrier  and  other 
■ajor  combatant  vessel,  air  wing,  and  other  coisparable  unit)  the  - 

(i)  unit  mission  and  capability; 

(ii)  strategy  which  the  unit  supports;  and 

(iii)  area  of  deployment  and  illustrative  areas  of  potential 
deployment,  including  a  description  of  any  United  States  commitment  to 
defend  such  areas.  (Note:  Detailed  deployment  data  are  presented  in 
Chapter  XIV.) 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  include  in  the  report  re¬ 
quired  under  subparagraph  (A)  a  detailed  discussion  of  - 

(i)  the  manpower  required  for  support  and  overhead  func¬ 
tions  within  the  armed  forces  and  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(ii)  the  relationship  of  the  manpower  required  for  support 
and  overhead  functions  to  the  primary  combat  missions  and  support  policies; 
and 


(iii)  the  manpower  required  to  be  stationed  or  assigned  to 
duty  in  foreign  countries  and  aboard  vessels  located  outside  the  terri¬ 
torial  limits  of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions. 

"(C)  In  such  report,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  identify, 
define,  and  group  by  mission  and  by  region  the  types  of  military  bases, 
installations,  and  facilities  and  shall  provide  an  explanation  and 
justification  of  the  relationship  between  this  base  structure  and  the 
proposed  military  force  structure  together  with  a  comprehensive  identifi¬ 
cation  of  base  operating  support  costs  and  an  evaluation  of  possible 
alternatives  to  reduce  such  costs. 


"(D)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  include  in  such  report 
with  respect  to  each  armed  force  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  - 

(i)  the  estimated  requirements  in  members  on  active  duty 
during  the  next  fiscal  year; 

(ii)  The  estimated  number  of  commissioned  officers  in  each 
grade  on  active  duty  and  to  be  promoted  during  the  next  fiscal  year;  and 


(iii)  an  analysis  of  the  distribution  by  grade  of  commissioned 
officers  on  active  duty  at  the  time  the  report  is  prepared."  (Note: 

These  data  are  contained  in  Chapter  III.) 
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B.  Content  and  Organization  of  the  Report 


The  report  includes  the  Department  of  Defense  manpower  requests  for 
active  military,  Selected  Reserve,  and  civilian  strengths  incorporated 
in  the  President's  Budget  for  FY  1981.  To  assist  Congress  in  considering 
authorizing  legislation  for  FY  1982,  the  report  also  includes  strengths 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  that  fiscal  year. 

The  report  is  organized  into  two  major  parts  plus  two  annexes  which 
are  submitted  separately. 

Part  A.  Defense  Manpower  Requirements  (Chapters  I  through  IX). 
Chapter  I  provides  an  introduction  to  the  report.  Chapter  II  is  a  brief 
overview  of  national  security  policy  and  its  relationship  to  the  defense 
manpower  program.  Chapter  III  is  a  summary  of  the  FY  1981  manpower 
program.  Chapter  IV  describes  the  military  forces  and  associated  man¬ 
power  by  DPPC  categories;  major  changes  in  manpower  strengths  in  each 
category  are  explained.  Chapters  V  through  IX  contain  the  details  on 
manpower  requirements  for  each  of  the  military  services  and  the  defense 
agencies . 

Part  B.  Special  Analyses  and  Data  (Chapters  X  through  XV).  This 
part  contains  special  analyses  or  data  on  six  subjects  related  to  the 
Defense  manpower  program.  Chapter  X  discusses  the  cost  of  manpower. 
Chapter  XI  discusses  the  all  volunteer  force.  Chapter  XII  discusses  the 
role  of  women  in  the  military.  Chapter  XIII  presents  the  productivity 
program  within  the  Department .  Chapter  XIV  presents  data  on  forces  and 
manpower  by  location.  Chapter  XV  contains  an  audit  trail  of  the  structure 
changes  within  the  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories  (DPPC) 
that  have  occurred  since  the  FY  1980  DMRR.  These  chapters  are  included 
because  of  special  interest  or  request  by  the  Congress . 

Base  Structure  Annex.  The  Department  will  submit  a  Base  Structure 
Annex  in  compliance  with  the  reporting  requirement.  This  annex  will 
relate  our  FY  1981  base  structure  to  the  force  structure  for  that  period 
and  will  provide  estimates  of  base  operating  support  costs.  The  Base 
Structure  Annex  is  forwarded  to  Congress,  under  separate  cover,  at  the 
same  time  as  this  report. 

Unit  Annex.  As  requested  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  a 
Unit  Annex  is  provided  which  describes  the  planned  allocation  of  man¬ 
power  to  specific  types  of  units  within  the  force.  The  Unit  Annex  also 
is  forwarded  to  Congress,  under  separate  cover,  at  the  same  time  as  this 
report . 

C.  Reserve  Components 

Reserve  component  manpower  is  divided  into  three  categories:  The 
Standby  Reserve,  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  Standby 
Reserve  generally  consists  of  members  who  have  completed  their  statutory 
six-year  military  obligation  and  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  Standby 
Reserve.  The  Retired  Reserve  consists  of  former  members  of  either  the 
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active  coaponeats  or  the  Ready  Reserve  who  have  retired  and  have  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  Members  of  the  Standby  and  Retired 
Reserves  do  not  generally  participate  in  reserve  training  or  readiness 
programs.  They  may  be  mobilized  by  authority  of  Congress. 

The  Ready  Reserve  is  the  laajor  source  of  manpower  augmentation  for 
the  active  force.  It  comprises  three  elements:  Selected  Reserve  units, 
Pretrained  Individual  Reservists,  and  a  Training  Pipeline.  Selected 
Reserve  units  are  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to  perform  a  wartime 
mission.  Members  of  Selected  Reserve  units  train  throughout  the  year 
and  participate  annually  in  active  duty  training. 

Pretrained  Individual  Reservists  include  Individual  Mobilization 
Augmentees ,  members  of  the  Inactive  National  Guard,  and  Individual  Ready 
Reservists. 


c 
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The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  generally  consists  of  people  who 
have  served  recently  in  the  active  forces  or  Selected  Reserve  and  have 
some  period  of  obligated  service  remaining  on  their  contract.  The 
majority  of  the  members  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  do  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  organized  training. 
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The  reserve  component  manpower  requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  limited  to  that  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  including  full-time  support 
personnel,  since  that  number  is  authorized  by  Congress. 

D.  Manpower  Strengths 

The  manpower  figures  used  in  this  report  reflect  strengths  as  of 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  number  of  people  on,  or  expected 
to  be  on,  departmental  rolls  or  receiving  drill  pay  at  that  time. 

In  the  manpower  authorization  request  (Chapter  III),  we  show  aver¬ 
age  strengths  for  the  reserve  components  as  required  by  section  138(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Additionally,  fiscal  year  end  strengths 
are  also  given. 

Beginning  in  FY  1981,  personnel  employed  under  the  part-time  career 
employment  program  established  by  section  3402  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  are  counted  as  a  fraction  of  full-time  based  on  the  number  of  hours 
worked,  as  set  out  in  section  3404  of  that  title.  The  FY  1981  civilian 
end  strengths  given  reflect  this  accounting  change. 
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E .  Time  Periods 


The  time  periods  used  in  this  report  are: 
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Fiscal  Year 


End  Date 


Manpower  Data 


FY  1979 


Sept.  30,  1979 


Actual  strength 


FY  1980 
FY  1981 


FY  1982 


Sept.  30,  1980 
Sept.  30,  1981 


Sept.  30,  1982 


Planned  strength  re¬ 
flected  in  President's 
FY  1981  Budget 

Planned  strength 


F.  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories 

The  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories  (DPPC)  are  used 
throughout  this  report  to  describe  and  explain  defense  manpower  require¬ 
ments  . 

The  DPPC  are  based  on  the  same  program  elements  as  the  ten  Major 
Defense  Programs,  but  the  elements  are  aggregated  differently.  The  Major 
Defense  Programs  aggregate,  for  each  Program,  all  the  resources  which 
can  be  reasonably  associated  with  the  "output"  of  that  program.  For 
example,  the  Strategic  Program  includes  not  only  the  bomber  squadrons 
but  the  base  support  personnel  which  sustain  these  units.  The  DPPC, 
on  the  other  hand,  aggregate  activities  performing  similar  functions. 

For  example,  base  support  is  given  separate  visibility.  Each  approach 
has  utility  for  the  management  of  resources;  however,  the  DPPC  system 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  explaining  how  manpower  resources  are 
used.  The  DPPC  are  listed  below. 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 


Strategic 


4.  Support  Activities 


Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

Base  Operating  Support 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

Medical  Support 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Personnel  Support 

Forces 

Individual  Training 

Tactical/Mobility 

Force  Support  Training 

Central  Logistics 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

Land  Forces 

Management  Headquarters 

Federal  Agency  Support 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

Naval  Forces 

Mobility  Forces 

Auxiliary  Activities  5. 

Individuals 

Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 
Research  and  Development 
Geophysical  Activities 


Transients 

Patients,  Prisoners,  an^ 
Holdees 

Trainees  and  Students 
Cadets 


CHAPTER  II 


MANPOWER  AND  US  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

A.  National  Security  Objectives  and  Policy 

The  basic  national  security  objective  is  to  preserve  the  United 
States  as  a  free  nation  with  its  fundamental  institutions  and  values 
intact.  This  involves  assuring  the  physical  security  of  the  United 
States  and  maintaining  an  international  environment  in  which  US  interests 
are  protected.  Achieving  this  objective  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
influence  international  affairs  from  a  position  of  recognized  strength, 
to  fight  when  necessary,  and  to  terminate  conflicts  on  terms  compatible 
with  US  national  security  interests.  To  those  ends,  strong  and  capable 
armed  forces  are  essential.  A  more  detailed  and  cosip rehens ive  statement 
of  the  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  way  in  which  defense 
policies  and  strategy  support  their  attainment  can  be  found  in  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  Annual  Report  to  Congress  for  FY  1981. 

B.  Force  Structure 

The  Defense  manpower  program  is  related  to  national  security  policy 
as  shown  in  the  following  diagram. 


DEFENSE  MANPOWER 
(ACTIVE.  RESERVE.  CIVILIAN) 


THREAT 


MOBILIZATION/OEPLOVMENT' 

CAPABILITY 
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Defense  manpower  comprises  active  and  reserve  military  and  civilian 
personnel.  The  size  of  the  manpower  program  is  based  on  the  forces 
required  to  execute  our  military  strategy.  The  size  of  the  force  struc¬ 
ture  is  also  affected  by  fiscal  constraints  and  our  capability  to  mobilize 
and  deploy  forces  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  force  structure  for  FY  1981  continues  to  be  based  on  OoD's  Total 
Force  Policy  which  recognizes  that  all  units  in  the  force  structure  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  success  in  wartime.  In  structuring  our  forces,  units  are 
placed  in  the  Selected  Reserve  whenever  feasible  to  maintain  as  small  a 
peacetime  force  as  national  security  policy  and  our  military  strategy 
permit.  Selected  Reserve  units  are  available  upon  mobilization  to  bring 
the  total  force  to  its  required  combat  capability.  These  reserve  units 
must  also  be  responsive  to  call-up  for  limited  periods  without  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  or  national  emergency.  Active  units,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  those  forces  needed  for  a  contingency  not  involving  mobilization;  for 
early  deployment  in  a  major  war  before  Selected  Reserve  units  can  be 
deployed;  and  for  forward  deployment  in  peacetime  as  a  deterrent  against 
major  conflict. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  is  a  summary  of  the  smjor  force 
elements  planned  for  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  compared  to  those  that  existed 
at  the  end  of  FY  1979. 

The  defense  manpower  required  to  support  these  forces  is  discussed, 
by  DPPC,  in  Chapter  IV. 
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FT  79 

FT  so 

FT  81 

Stratenic 

ICBH/SUN 

BonlMra  (FAA) 

1,710 

1,710 

1,622 

376 

376 

376 

Tankers  (KC-135)  (PAA) 

Active 

4B7 

487 

487 

Guard/Reserve 

128 

128 

128 

Interceptor  Squadrons 

Active 

6 

6 

6 

Guard/Reaerve 

10 

10 

10 

T«ctlcml/WobilitY 

land  Forcea 
Any  Diviaions 


Active 

16 

16 

16 

Guard 

8 

8 

8 

Any  Separate  Brigade/RegisKnts 

Active  . 

Guard/Reaerve 

9 

9 

9 

28 

28 

28 

Marine  Corps  Divisions 

Active 

3 

3 

3 

Reserve  . , 

1 

1 

1 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

Air  Force  Squadroat 

Active 

108 

104 

104 

Guard/Reserve 

55 

55 

55 

Navy  Squadrons 

Active 

82 

82 

82 

Reserve 

16 

16 

16 

Marine  Corps  Squadrons 

Active 

30 

30 

29 

Reserve  , , 

9 

9 

7 

Naval  Forces 

Carriers  (active  only) 

13 

13 

12 

Attack  Subnarines  (active  only)  77 

80 

90 

Surface  Coabatants 

Active 

166 

178 

190 

Reserve 

24 

20 

6 

Aaiphiblous  Assault  Ships 

Active 

65 

63 

60 

Reserve 

2 

3 

6 

Patrol  Ships  (active  only) 

1 

1 

3 

ASH  Aircraft  Squadrons 

Active 

52 

52 

52 

Reserve 

17 

17 

13 

Nobility  Forces 

Airlift  Squadrons 

Active  .. 

Guard/Reserve 

34 

34 

34 

54 

54 

53 

Sealift  Ships 

Nucleus  Fleet 

69 

70 

72 

CoMerclal  Fleet 

36 

36 

36 

\f  PrlMry  aircraft  authorised. 

2/  Includea  four  Reserve  Coaponent  Brigsdea  that  roundout  active 
diviaions  and  one  infantry  brigade  for  school  support  upon 
■obilisation. 

3/  Includes  tactical  fighter,  tactical  reconnaissance,  special  opera' 
tions,  airborne  TAGS  and  TACCS,  and  tanker/cargo  (KC'IO)  squadrons. 

4/  Kxcludes  ships  assigned  to  Strategic,  RDTSB  and  Su^ort  Activities. 

5/  Includes  17  strategic  airlift  Reserve  Associate  squadrons. 
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C.  Force  Deployents 

1.  Forward  Deployents 

The  deployaent  of  US  forces  outside  of  the  United  States  is  an 
integral  part  of  US  national  security  policy.  Specifically,  we  Maintain 
forward  deployments  of  our  forces  in  regions  aost  vital  to  US  interests 
to: 


L 

L 

C 


-  Deter  aggression  by  demonstrating  to  potential  enemies 
and  to  our  allies  our  resolve  to  honor  US  commitments; 

-  Enable  the  United  States  to  assist  our  allies  in  the 
event  they  are  attacked; 

-  Provide  the  President  with  the  flexibility  for  proaq>t 
response  to  contingencies. 


c 

L 
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2.  Summary  of  Manpower  by  Geographic  Location 

c 

The  following  tables  summarize  our  present 

and  planned  forward 

deployments . 

o 

Military  Manpower  by 

Location 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

0 

United  States  and  Territories 

1,562.3 

1,566.0 

1,574.9 

(Afloat) 

(151.1) 

(147.6) 

(149.5) 

Foreign  Countries: 

Western  and  Southern  Europe 

324.6 

335.6 

340.7 

C  \ 

East  Asia  and  Pacific 

127.9 

127.5 

127.7 

V— 

Other  Countries  and  Areas 

9.6 

16.1 

15.8 

Subtotal  Foreign 

L' 

Countries 

462.1 

479.2 

484.2 

(Afloat) 

(51.2) 

(56.2) 

(56.0) 

C-' 

Total  Military  Manpower 

2,024.4 

2,045.2 

2,059.1 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to 

rounding . 

C) 

3.  European  Deployments 

The  total  manpower  programmed  for  Europe  continues  to  increase 
through  FY  1981.  The  Army  increases  from  FY  1979  reflect  higher  manning 
levels,  increased  artillery,  and  new  intelligence,  electronic  warfare  and 
chemical  defensive  units.  Air  Force  increases  from  FY  1979  include  basing 
of  additional  aircraft,  added  tactical  air  control,  and  manning  to  support 
additional  forward  operating  locations. 
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In  addition  to  these  force  improvements,  the  Department  will 
continue  the  Prepositioning  of  Material  Configured  to  Unit  Sets  (PONCUS) 
during  FY  1981.  This  will  increase  the  capability  to  rapidly  deploy 
reinforcements  to  NATO. 

The  following  table  displays,  by  Service,  the  military  manpower 
deployed  to  Western  and  Southern  Europe: 

Deployed  Military  Manpower 
Western  and  Southern  Europe 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Army 

211.6 

214.2 

217.7 

Navy 

33.2 

37.6 

37.7 

(Afloat) 

(21.2) 

(24.8) 

(24.8) 

Marine  Corps 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

(Afloat) 

(1.8) 

(1.8) 

(1.8) 

Air  Force 

76.8 

80.9 

82.4 

TOTAL 

324.6 

335.6 

340.7 

(Afloat) 

(23.0) 

(26.6) 

(26.6) 

4.  East  Asia 

and  Pacific  Deployments 

The  withdrawal  of  ground  combat  forces  from  Korea  has  been  de¬ 
layed  by  Presidential  decision.  During  1981  an  interagency  task  force 
will  reevaluate  the  balance  of  forces  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  There  are 
no  plans  to  change  the  deployment  of  other  combat  forces  in  the  East  Asia 
and  Pacific  area. 

The  following  table  displays,  by  Service,  the  military  manpower 
deployed  in  the  Western  Pacific  area. 


Deployed  Military  Manpower 
East  Asia  and  Pacific 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


:  1 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

! 

Army 

33.0 

31.9 

31.7 

Navy 

36.4 

38.5 

38.8 

V 

(Afloat) 

(23.6) 

(25.5) 

(25.5) 

' 

Marine  Corps 

26.4 

25.3 

25.3 

( 

(Afloat) 

(3.0) 

(3.0) 

(3.0) 

L 

Air  Force 

32.1 

31.8 

31.9 

(  ' 

TOTAL 

127.9 

127.5 

127.7 

-  ( 

(Afloat) 

(26.6) 

(28.5) 

(28.5) 

*  ( 


5. 


Other  Deployents 

Deploynents  outside  Western  and  Southern  Europe  and  the  East 
Asia  and  Pacific  Area  include  naval  activities  in  Benauda  for  operation 
and  support  of  patrol  aircraft  covering  the  central  Atlantic  area,  USAF 
Southern  Air  Division  (TAG)  in  Panana  and  naval  forces  deployed  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Most  of  the  renaining  deployed  manpower  is  allocated  to 
small  Military  Assistance  Groups  and  diplomatic  missions. 

Tables  of  deployed  manpower  by  country  and  tables  of  unit  deployments 
are  contained  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

This  chapter  presents  the  Department  of  Defense  manpower  request, 
provides  an  overview  of  manpower  strength  trends,  and  explains  the  major 
strength  changes  from  FY  1980  to  FY  1981. 

A.  Manpower  Request 

As  required  by  Section  138(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Department  of  Defense  submitted  to  the  Congress  proposed  legislation 
prescribing  for  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  the  authorized  end  strengths  for 
active  duty  military  personnel,  the  authorized  average  strengths  for  the 
Selected  Reserve,  and  the  authorized  end  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
(direct  and  indirect  hire).  The  strength  requests  are  as  follows: 


Active 

Duty  Military  Personnel 

(End 

Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  1981 

FY  1982 

Army 

775.8 

781.0 

Navy 

533.6 

544.2 

Marine  Corps 

185.2 

185.2 

Air  Force 

564.5 

565.8 

Total 

2,059.1 

2,076.2 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  Department  of  Defense  manpower 
request  for  the  Selected  Reserve  expressed  in  average  strengths. 

The  table  also  includes  the  corresponding  end  strength  and  the 
appropriate  wartime  manning  requirement. 


Selected  Reserve  Manpower 
(Thousands) 


Average  Strength 


End  Strength 


Wartime 

Requirement 

Strength 


FY81 

FY82 

FY81 

FY82 

FY81 

1  Army  National  Guard 

371.3 

385.8 

381.4 

390.3 

438.3 

Army  Reserve 

204.5 

213.2 

210.7 

218.1 

273.0  . 

96.4 

Naval  Reserve 

87.4 

87.4 

87.4 

87.4 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

33.7 

33.7 

33.7 

33.7 

46.8 

Air  National  Guard 

94.3 

95.6 

95.8 

96.3 

96.8 

Air  Force  Reserve 

58.8 

59.8 

59.3 

60.4 

66.0 

DoD  Total 

850.0 

875.4 

868.3 

886.3 

1017.3 

Note:  Detail  may  not 

add  to  totals 

due  to 

rounding. 

2/  Under  Review  by  OSD.  See  the  discussion  of  the  Navy  Manpower  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  System  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  reserve  personnel  on  active 
duty  in  support  of  the  reserve  components.  This  full-time  manpower  is 
included  in  the  Selected  Reserve  totals  throughout  this  report  beginning 
with  FY  1980. 

Full-Time  Reserve  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  81 

Army  National  Guard  10.2 

Army  Reserve  5.4 

Naval  Reserve  0.2 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  0.1 

Air  National  Guard  3.2 

Air  Force  Reserve  0.7 

DoD  Total  19.8 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

The  Department  requests  authorizaton  for  total  DoD  direct  and 
indirect  hire  civilian  employment,  military  functions,  for  end  FY  1981 
and  FY  1982  as  follows; 
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Civilian  Authorization  Request  1/ 

Direct  and  Indirect  Hires,  Military  Functions 
End  Fiscal  Year  Strength 

Fy  1981  r/  1982 

Total  DoD  990,000-'^  990,000 

1/  Includes  55,326  (FY  1981)  and  55,571  (FY  1982)  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  technicians  who  are  also  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

2/  Public  Law  95-437,  Federal  Employee  Part-Time  Career  Employment  Act 
of  1978  requires  that,  beginning  in  FY  1981,  part-time  career  employees  be 
counted  as  a  fraction  of  a  full-time  employee  based  on  the  number  of  hours 
worked.  The  Defense  authorization  request  and,  accordingly,  the  strengths 
in  this  report  reflect  the  fractional  counting  for  part-time  employees. 

Consistent  with  Section  501(c)  of  Public  Law  94-361,  the  DoD 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act  for  FY  1977,  the  requested  civilian 
authorization  includes  full-time,  part-time,  intermittent,  permanent, 
and  temporary  employees;  it  excludes  the  following  three  categories  of 
DoD  civilian  employees: 

1.  Special  Student  and  Disadvantaged  Youth  Programs.  Excluded 
under  this  category  are:  Stay-in-School  Campaign,  Temporary  Summer 
Aid  Program,  Federal  Junior  Fellowship  Program,  and  worker  trainee 
opportunity  programs.  Employment  in  these  categories,  based  on  past 
experience,  will  be  about  8,500  in  FY  1981  and  FY  1982. 

2.  National  Security  Agency  employees  are  excluded  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  86-36. 

3.  Civil  Functions.  Excluded  are  employees  performing  civil 
functions  administered  by  DoD  including  Corps  of  Engineer  Civil  Works; 
cemeterial  activities;  and  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Program.  Civil 
functions  employment  at  the  end  of  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  is  planned  to 
be  about  33,000. 

The  composition  of  the  total  DoD  civilian  request  for  FY  1981  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  by  component,  direct  and  indirect  hire. 
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Composition  of  Civilian  Authorization  Request  for  FY  1981 


Direct  Hire 

Indirect  Hire 

Total 

Army 

305,535 

53,064 

358,599 

Navy 

299,200 

10,900 

310,100 

Marine  Corps  1/ 

(16,213) 

(3,009) 

(19,222) 

Air  Force 

227,200 

13,400 

240,600 

Defense  Agencies 

78,765 

1,936 

80,700 

Total  DoD 

910,700 

79,300 

990,000 

1/  Marine  Corps  civilians  are  included  in  Department  of  Navy  strengths. 
B.  Manpower  Overview 

Military  and  civilian  manpower  strength  trends  are  shown  in  the 
following  tables. 

Defense  Employment 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Actual 


FY  81  Budget 


FY  64 

FY  68 

FY  78 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

2,687 

3,547 

2,061 

2,024 

2,045 

2/ 

2,059 

Selected  Reserve 

953 

922 

788 

807 

832 

868 

Civilian 

1,176 

1,393 

1,017 

991 

991 

3/ 

990 

1/  Direct  and  indirect  hires. 

2/  Includes  full-time  reservists  on  active  duty,  beginning  in  FY  1980. 

3/  This  end  strength  is  7,400  greater  than  that  authorized  by  Public 

Law  96-107  for  FY  1980;  i.e.  983,600.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
allowed  to  increase  the  civilian  end  strength  by  as  much  as  l?s%  of 
that  authorized  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  The  Secretary  has  pro¬ 
vided  justification  for  the  increase  in  civilian  end  strength  to 
Congress  in  a  separate  report. 

1.  Active  Military  Strengths.  The  FY  1981  authorization  request 

for  active  duty  military  personnel  is  2,059,100.  This  request  is  14,000 

greater  than  the  planned  FY  1980  end  strength.  Most  of  the  increases 
are  in  combat  forces.  The  following  table  shows  the  shift  in  military 
manpower  to  combat  forces  since  FY  1973. 

Percent  of  Active  Military  Strength 


Actual 


FY  81  Budget 


Strategic/Tactica 1/Mobility  Forces 
Auxiliary  and  Support  Activities 
Individuals* 

Total 


FY  73 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

45.9 

50.2 

50.6 

51.0 

39.7 

34.6 

34.5 

34.5 

14.4 

15.2 

14.9 

14.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

L 

I  ^ 


V 
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*Includes  trainees,  students,  cadets,  transients,  patients  and  prisoners. 


Details  of  the  force  improvements  are  in  the  Service  chapters. 


Highlights  of  the  active  military  manpower  trends  by  Service 
are  as  follows: 


Army 


The  Army  will  continue  to  increase  the  capabilities  of  selected 
forward  deployed  units  in  NATO  and  of  CONUS  based  NATO  reinforcing 
and  Rapid  Deployment  Force  units.  These  improvements  include  artillery, 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  defense;  combat  electronic  warfare  and 
intelligence;  and  tactical  support  enhancements  in  both  Europe  and  CONUS 


Navy 

The  Navy's  total  active  fleet  will  increase  from  462  ships  in  FY  1980 
to  477  ships  in  FY  1981.  Major  numerical  gains  are  experienced  in  Navy 
surface  combatant  and  undersea  warfare  forces.  Carrier  levels  decline  temp¬ 
orarily  from  13  to  12  during  the  period  the  SARATOGA  undergoes  Service  Life 
Extension  Program  (SLEP)  modernization.  Active  fleet  gains  include  the 
delivery  of  23  ships  from  new  construction.  In  addition  to  the  SARATOGA 
deactivation,  other  Active  Fleet  losses  include  the  transfer  of  three  ships 
to  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet,  one  ship  to  the  Naval  Fleet  Auxiliary  Force, 
and  the  deactivation  of  three  other  ships. 

Lesser  manpower  increases  are  experienced  in  various  other  support  and 
pipeline  categories  paralleling  the  growth  in  Navy's  combat  manpower.  Of 
these,  the  principal  increase  occurs  in  Navy's  training  community.  Details 
are  in  the  Navy  chapter. 


Marine  Corps 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  integrate  manpower  management  and 
readiness  enhancing  initiatives.  Unit  deployment  and  computer  based 
assignment  models  improve  uniform  readiness  and  reduce  turbulence. 
Marine  Amphibious  Force  (MAF)  units  form  an  integral  part  of  the  newly 
created  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force.  During  FY  1980  and  FY  1981 
Tactical/Mobility  manpower  will  increase  while  the  Individuals  account 
manpower  decreases. 


Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  continues  to  program  for  full  equipage,  modernization, 
and  manning  of  its  26  active  tactical  fighter  wings.  The  Air  Force  is 
increasing  support  to  space  programs,  tactical  communications,  and  re¬ 
fueling  capabilities  (both  strategic  and  tactical).  The  Air  Force 
active  military  manpower  program  increases  in  the  Individuals  account 
due  to  increased  accession  requirements.  In  FY  1981,  two  more  AWACS 
aircraft  will  bring  the  force  to  22  PAA  and  modification  of  186  C-141 
aircraft  to  the  "stretch"  version  will  be  complete. 
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2.  Selected  Reserve  Strengths.  Selected  Reserve  end  strengths 
for  the  Army,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  reflect  a  modest  growth  for 
FY  1980.  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  budget  projections  are  looking  forward  to 
continued  increases.  The  programmed  increases  are  in  anticipation  of 
improved  recruitiAg  and  retention. 

3.  Civilian  Manpower.  Defense  civilian  employment  has  decreased 
steadily  since  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  War  (FY  1968).  By  30  September 
1978,  civilian  employment  was  159,000  less  than  in  pre-Vietnam  peacetime 
(FY  1964) .  During  FY  1979  civilian  employment  dropped  by  an  additional 
26,000.  From  September  1979  to  September  1981,  civilian  employment  is 
programmed  to  remain  fairly  constant. 

C.  Summary  of  Manpower  Requirements 

The  following  tables  summarizes  the  FY  1981  Defense  manpower  programs 
and  compares  them  to  the  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  programs .  The  presentation 
is  by  DPPC  category. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ACTIVE  MILITARY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  1979 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Actual 

FY  1981  Budget 

Strategic 

97.6 

96.4 

94.9 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

75.2 

74.9 

73.4 

i 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

9.6 

8.5 

8.5 

V 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

12.9 

13.0 

13.1 

i 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 

918.0 

939.3 

954.9 

K 

Land  Forces 

535.7 

552.2 

558.7 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

169.9 

172.1 

176.9 

Naval  Forces 

174.8 

177.6 

181.9 

. 

Mobility  Forces 

37.6 

37.0 

37.3 

Auxiliary  Activities 

103.2 

106.8 

103.8 

4 

Intelligence 

33.7 

34.8 

31.7 

Centrally  Managed  Connnunlcatlons 

31.9 

32.4 

32.9 

Research  and  Development 

27.4 

29.6 

29.3 

«  ' 

Geophysical  Activities 

10.1 

10.0 

9.8 

Support  Activities 

598.6 

600.1 

607.8 

Base  Operating  Support 

288.9 

288.2 

289.8 

i 

Medical  Support 

41.0 

39.0 

39.4 

Personnel  Support 

30.3 

30.1 

31.1 

Individual  Training 

90.3 

92.8 

05.0 

i 

Force  Support  Training 

41.0 

42.7 

44.7 

Central  Logistics 

21.4 

21.3 

21.6 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

45.0 

45.3 

45.3 

/ 

Management  Headquarters 

38.2 

38.3 

38.4 

1 

Federal  Agency  Support 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

Subtotal-Force  Structure 

1.717.6 

1.742.4 

1.761.5 

( 

Individuals 

306.9 

302.8 

297.5 

Transients 

80.8 

70.1 

70.5 

{ 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 

14.1 

13.5 

13.2 

Students,  Trainees 

198.7 

208.0 

202.7 

Cadets 

13.2 

13.1 

13.1 

c,. 

Total 

2.024.5 

2.045.2 

2.059.1 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  2 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SELECTED  RESERVE  MANPOWER  REOUIREmn’S 
(End  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  1979  FY  1980  FY  1981 


Strategic  j 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactlcal/Moblllty  6! 

Land  Forces  4‘ 

Tactical  Air  Forces  ! 

Naval  Forces  ^ 

Mobility  Forces  1 

Auxiliary  Activities  _ 

Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 
Research  and  Development 
Geophysical  Activities 

Support  Activities  _1J 

Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Force  Support  Training 
Central  Logistics 
Centralized  Support  Activities 
Management  Headquarters 
Federal  Agency  Support 

Subtotal-Force  Structure  7' 

Individuals  I 

Transients 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdces 

Students,  Trainees  I 

Cadets 

Total  81 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Actual 

FY  1981 

Budget 

23.1 

23.0 

23.1 

12.6 

12.5 

12.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

631.1 

647.7 

671.4 

472.2 

484.7 

507.3 

59.4 

60.0 

62.3 

49.3 

52.6 

52.2 

50.3 

50.1 

49.6 

20.6 

19.5 

20.2 

5.4 

5.6 

5.7 

12.5 

11.9 

11.9 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.9 

104.3 

112.0 

121.1 

"26.4 

20.6 

21.1 

10.4 

13.0 

13.2 

2.1 

4.8 

5.2 

36.1 

35.8 

37.9 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

5.2 

6.6 

6.6 

19.5 

23.8 

28.3 

3.7 

6.5 

7.9 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

778.8 

802.4 

835.9 

28.9 

29.5 

32.2 

28.9 

29.5 

32.2 

807.6 

831.8 

868.3 
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Table  3 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  CIVILIAJJ  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(Direct  and  Indirect  Hire  End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


FY  1979  EY  1980 
Actual  FY  1981 


Strategic 

11.5 

11.4 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

5.8 

5.9 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

3.7 

3.4 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

1.9 

2.0 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 

51.2 

51.2 

Land  Forces 

16.2 

16.2 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

14.0 

14.1 

Naval  Forces 

0.8 

0.9 

Mobility  Forces 

20.2 

20.1 

Auxiliary  Activities 

105.1 

105.4 

Intelligence 

7.4 

7.6 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 

11.6 

12.1 

Research  and  Development 

76.0 

75.3 

Geophysical  Activities 

10.0 

10.3 

Support  Activities 

823.3 

822.9 

Base  Operating  Support 

305.1 

315.7 

Medical  Support 

32.0 

21.6 

Personnel  Support 

18.5 

21.0 

Individual  Training 

21.4 

21.7 

Force  Support  Training 

4.4 

4.4 

Central  Logistics 

354.1 

347.0 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

53.6 

55.9 

Management  Headquarters 

34.2 

35.6 

Federal  Agency  Support 

* 

* 

Total 

991.0 

991.2 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
*  Fewer  than  50. 


EY  1981 
Budget 

11.3 
6.1 
3.2 
2.0 

50.6 

14.7 

14.6 
0.9 

20.4 

105.0 

7.4 
12.0 
75.0 

10.6 

823.0 

312.3 

22.4 

21.5 

21.9 

4.5 
349.8 

54.7 

35.9 


990.0 
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D.  Manpower  Program  Changes  by  Component 

This  section  lists  planned  changes  in  the  manpower  program  of  DoD 
Components  from  the  end  of  FY  1980  to  the  end  of  FY  1981.  Manpower 
figures  are  in  thousands.  Details  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


Active  Military  Strength  End  FY  1980 

774.0 

Division  Forces 

+4.8 

Theater  Forces 

+0.3 

Intelligence 

-0.1 

Research  and  Development 

-0.1 

Base  Operating  Support 

+0.6 

Medical  Support 

+0.6 

Personnel  Support 

+0,3 

Individual  Training 

+0.6 

Force  Support  Training 

+0.1 

Central  Logistics 

+0.2 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

+1,0 

Transients 

-0.2 

Holdees 

-0, 1 

Students  and  Trainees 

-6.3 

End-FY 

1981 

775.8 

Army  National  Guard  Strength  End  FY  i 

1980 

358.6 

Division  Forces 

+16.2 

Theater  Forces 

+  0.7 

Base  Operating  Support 

+  0.3 

Personnel  Support 

+  0,3 

Individual  Training 

+  1.1 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

+  4.3 

End-FY 

1981 

381.4 

Army  Reserve  Strength  End  FY  1980 

200.3 

Division  Forces 

+5.2 

Theater  Forces 

+0.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

+0. 1 

Medical  Support 

+0.2 

Individual  Training 

+1.0 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

+0.2 

Management  Headquarters 

+1.1 

Students  and  Trainees 

+2.1 

End-FY  1981 

210.7 

o 

c 

c 

c 

e 

G 

C 

c 

c 

0 

c 

c- 

c 

c> 

o 

r 

c 
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Civilian  Strength  End  FY  1980 

Division  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 
Intelligence 

Research  and  Development 
Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Central  Logistics 
Centralized  Support  Activities 


End-FY  1981 


r 


Active  Military  Strength  End  FY  1980 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 
Research  and  Development 
Geophysical  Activities 
Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Force  Support  Training 
Central  Logistics 
Centralized  Support  Activities 
Management  Headquarters 
Federal  Agency  Support 
Transients 

Students  and  Trainees 


End-FY  1981 

Naval  Reserve  Strength  End  FY  1980 

Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Intelligence 
Management  Headquarters 
Students  and  Trainees 


END  FY  1981 
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Civilian  Strength  End  FY  1980 

288.7 

c 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

+0.4 

Mobility  Forces 

+0.5 

C 

Research  and  Oevelopsient 

-0.1 

Base  Operating  Support 

-1.7 

Personnel  Support 

+0.1 

Force  Support  Training 

+0.1 

c 

Central  Logistics 

+2.6 

Management  Headquarters 

+0.2 

END-FY  1981 

290.9 

L 

Marine  Corps 

L 

Active  Military  Strength  End  FY  1980 

185.2 

Land  Forces 

+1.4 

U 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

+0.4 

Base  Operating  Support 

+0.2 

Individual  Training 

-0.1 

L 

Force  Support  Training 

+0.1 

Management  Headquarters 

-0.1 

Transients 

-0.4 

Holdees 

-0.1 

(  , 

Students  and  Trainees 

-1.6 

End-FY 

1981 

185.2 

o 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Strength  End  FY  1980 

33.7 

End-FY 

1981 

33.7 

C 

Civilian  Strength  End  FY  1980 

19.6 

0 

Base  Operating  Support 

-0.4 

End-FY 

1981 

19.2 

( 

Air  Force 

V- 

Active  Military  Strength  End  FY  1980 

558.0 

L 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

+5.5 

Mobility  Forces 

+0.3 

( 

Intelligence 

-3.2 

Geophysical  Activities 

-0.3 

Base  Operating  Support 

+1.2 

C> 

Medical  Support 

-0.1 

Personnel  Support 

+0.3 

Force  Support  Training 

+2.0 

c 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

-1.4 

Transients 

+0.2 

Holdees 

-0.1 

Students  and  Trainees 

+2.0 

( 

End-FY 

1981 

564.5 

\  ,  , 

( 
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94.0 


Air  National  Guard  Strength  End  FY  1980 


Offensive  Strategic  Forces  +0.1 
Tactical  Air  Forces  +1.5 
Mobility  Forces  +0.1 
Base  Operating  Support  +0.1 
Personnel  Support  +0. 1 


End-FY  1981  95.8 


Air  Force  Reserve  Strength  End  FY  1980  58.2 


Tactical  Air  Forces  +0.5 
Mobility  Forces  -0.6 
Geophysical  Activities  +0.5 
Management  Headquarters  +0.2 
Students  and  Trainees  +0.5 


End-FY  1981  59.3 


Air  Force  Civilian  Strength  End  FY  1980  243.9 


Offensive  Strategic  Forces  -0.2 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces  -0.2 
Tactical  Air  Forces  +0.5 
Mobility  Forces  -0.1 
Centrally  Managed  Communications  -0.1 
Geophysical  Activities  ■♦0.2 
Base  Operating  Support  -1.8 
Medical  Support  +0.1 
Individual  Training  +0.1 
Central  Logistics  -0.9 
Centralized  Support  Activities  -0.7 


End-FY  1981  240.6 


Defense  Agencies 

Defense  Agency  Civilian  Strength  End  FY  1980  79.7 


Geophysical  Activities  +0.1 
Personnel  Support  +0.1 
Individual  Training  +0.1 
Centralized  Support  Activities  +0.6 
Management  Headquarters  +0. 1 


End-FY  1981  80.7 
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E.  Additional  Military  Manpower  Data 

Public  Law  96-107,  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1980, 
amended  Section  138(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  the  following  data,  by  Service,  in  the 
annual  Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Report:  (1)  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments  in  numbers  on  active  duty  during  the  next  fiscal  year;  (2)  the 
estimated  number  of  commissioned  officers  in  each  grade  on  active  duty 
and  to  be  promoted  during  the  next  fiscal  year;  and  (3)  an  analysis  of 
the  distribution  by  grades  of  commissioned  officers  on  active  duty  at 
the  time  the  report  is  prepared.  These  data  are  in  the  following  tables 
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TABLE  II.  THE  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  IN  EACH  GRADE  IN  THE  ACTIVE  FORCES  AND  THE  NUMBERS 
TO  BE  PROMOTED  DURING  THE  NEXT  FISCAL  YEAR  (1981) 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MILITARY  FORCES  AND  DEFENSE  MANPOWER 

This  chapter  discusses  the  existing  and  planned  military  forces,  for 
the  years  FY  1979  through  FY  1981,  and  manpower  necessary  to  support  these 
forces.  The  presentation  is  by  DPPC  category.  All  manpower,  active  mili¬ 
tary,  reserve  military,  and  civilians  in  each  Service  as  well  as  civilians 
in  the  Defense  Agencies  is  included. 

I .  STRATEGIC 


A.  Introduction 


Strategic  Forces  consist  of  those  nuclear  offensive,  defensive,  and 
control  and  surveillance  forces  that  are  intended  to  deter  nuclear  attack, 
enhance  deterrence  of  conventional  attack  and,  if  necessary,  respond  to 
strategic  attack.  To  fulfill  these  objectives  in  strategic  force  planning, 
we  strive  to  maintain  a  reliable  strategic  force,  placing  emphasis  on 
measures  that  both  enhance  survivability  and  assure  our  ability  to  pene¬ 
trate  defenses.  In  addition,  we  seek  to  provide  reliable  early  warning 
capabilities  to  minimize  the  likelihood  and  consequences  of  surprise 
and  to  provide  an  effective  and  reliable  command  and  control  system  for 
all  strategic  forces. 

Included  in  this  category  are  the  strategic  bomber  and  tanker  air¬ 
craft  of  the  Air  Force,  the  ICBM  and  SLBM  missiles  and  launcher  systems 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  and  the  air  defense  interceptor  forces  and 
associated  ground  environment  systems  of  the  Air  Force.  Also  included  in 
t,his  category  are  the  aircraft,  airborne  command  control  and  communica¬ 
tions,  and  ground  environment  systems  operated  by  the  Air  Force  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  warning  and  command  and  control  capability. 

B,  Strategic  Manpower 

The  following  table  displays  Strategic  manpower. 


Strategic  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

L 

Military 

Active 

L 

Offensive  Strategic 

75.2 

74.9 

73.4 

Defensive  Strategic 

9.6 

8.5 

8.5 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

12.9 

13.0 

13.1 

L 

Total  DoD 

97.7 

96.4 

94.9 

Reserve  Components 

Offensive  Strategic 

12.6 

12.5 

12.6 

1 

Defense  Strategic 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

v« 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Total  DoD 

23.1 

23.0 

23.1 

Civilian 

Offensive  Strategic 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

c 

Defensive  Strategic 

3.7 

3.4 

3.2 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Total  DoD 

11.5' 

11.4 

11.3 

c 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due 

to  rounding. 

C.  Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

To  achieve  a  strong  deterrent  posture  the  US 

maintains  a  well- 

diversified  mix  of  offensive  strategic 

forces  consisting  of  land- 

based 

Cj 

ICBMs,  sea-based  SLBMs,  and  manned  bombers  with  their  supporting 

com- 

munications  systems.  Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

are  displayed  in 

the 

following  table: 

c 

Offensive  Strateg 

ic  Forces 

1  / 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

c 

Bombers  (PAA)-  : 

B-52 

316 

316 

316 

FB- 1 1 1 

60 

60 

60 

Cl 

Tankers  (PAA): 

w 

KC-135 

Active  Force 

A87 

487 

487 

Air  Reserve  Components 

128 

128 

128 

Missiles  (PAA): 

Titan  II 

54 

54 

54 

C 

Minuteman 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Polaris/Poseidon/Trident 

656 

656 

568 

Ballistic  Missile  Submarines  (SSBN) 

41 

41 

35 

Submarine  Tenders  (AS) 

5 

5 

4 

r 

FBM  Support  Ship 

1 

1 

1 

V.  - 

Primary  Aircraft/Aerospace  Vehicle  Authorized 
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4 


i 
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The  following  table  displays  Offensive  Strategic  Forces  manpower. 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 


Military 

Active 

75.2 

7A.9 

73. A 

Reserve  Components 

12.6 

12.5 

12.6 

Civilian 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

•I 


I 


i 


t 


\  . 

( 

( ■ 
( 

( 

( 

c 

c 

i 

n 


FY  1980  and  1981  active  military  manpower  reductions  are  associated 
primarily  with  changes  in  the  Navy's  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  program.  The 
increase  in  civilian  manpower  is  due  primarily  to  increased  requirements 
in  the  TRIDENT  program. 

D.  Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces  include  the  aircraft  and  radars  used  for 
surveillance  and  control  of  US  airspace  as  well  as  the  civil  defense 
function. 


1 .  Air  Defense 

The  US  interceptor  force  consists  of  six  active  and  five  ANGUS 
F-106  squadrons,  two  ANGUS  F-101  squadrons  and  three  ANGUS  F-4  squadrons. 
These  aircraft  operate  in  the  United  States  during  peacetime  to  perform 
the  airspace  control  mission.  Active  Air  Force  tactical  F-A  squadrons 
in  Alaska  and  Iceland  also  provide  air  defense  in  these  areas.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  to  enhance  our  air  defense  capability  in  crisis  situations,  the 
dedicated  interceptor  force  is  augmented  by  F-lSs  and  F-As  from  the 
Tactical/General  Purpose  forces. 

The  Joint  Surveillance  System  is  being  inplemented  to  perform  the 
peacetime  airspace  control  mission.  For  crisis  command  and  control,  the 
E-3A  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  provides  surveillance 
and  command,  control,  communications  for  employment  of  the  interceptor 
force . 

2.  Civil  Defense 


In  FY  1979  the  responsibility  for  civil  defense  was  transferred 
from  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 
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Defensive  Strategic  Forces  are  displayed  in  the  following  table. 


Defensive  Strategic  Forces 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Interceptor  Squadrons 

Active  (F-106) 

6 

6 

6 

ANGUS  (F-101,  F-106,  F-4) 

10 

10 

10 

Control  Centers 

10 

10 

10 

Surveillance  Radar  Sites  1/ 

63 

59 

61 

DEW  Radars  2/ 

31 

31 

31 

1/  Includes  FAA  joint  use  radars 
2/  Includes  21  non-USAF  radars 

Manpower  required  for  Defensive  Strategic  Forces  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Defensive  Strategic 

Forces  Manpower 

(End  Strength  in 

1  Thousands) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

9.6 

8.5 

8.5 

Reserve 

Components 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

Civilian 

3.7 

3.4 

3.2 

The  active  military  reductions  in  FY  1980  are  due  primarily  to  the 
phased  implementation  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  System  (JSS).  Civilian 
reductions  are  due  to  the  conversion  of  Air  Force  Reserve  technicians  to 
full  time  active  duty  reservists  in  FY  1981,  phase-in  of  the  JSS  pro¬ 
gram  in  FY  1980,  and  adjustments  to  the  ANGUS  force  structure  in  FY  1981. 

E.  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  provide  warning  to  the 
United  States  of  impending  attacks  by  enemy  bombers  and/or  ICBMs.  These 
forces  also  include  command  and  control  facilities  which  support  the 
National  Command  Authority.  Aircraft  in  this  DPPC  include  SR-71s,  EC-135 
Post  Attack  Command  and  Control  System  Aircraft  and  E-4A/B  National 
Emergency  Airborne  Command  Post  aircraft.  There  are  also  numerous  ground 
environment  activities,  including  the  NORAD  Combat  Operations  Center. 
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1.  Ballistic  Missile  Attack  Warning  and  Space  Systems 

The  Satellite  Early  Warning  System,  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Early  Warning  System,  and  the  PAVE  PAWS  detection  radars  will  continue  to 
be  relied  on  for  Varning  of  missile  attacks.  .‘Surveillance  of  satel* 
lites  and  orbiting  objects  will  be  'provided 'primarily  by  one  dedicated 
radar  sensor  and  four  optical  sensors.  Additional  SPACETRACK  coverage 
is  provided  by  the  missile  warning  radars'  as  a  secondary  mission. 

Information  essential  to  understanding  foreign  space  acti¬ 
vity  will  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  existing  USAF  SPACETRACK 
systems  and  the  Navy's  SPASUR  system,  both  of  which  are  tied  into  NORAO 
and  supported  by  the  Space  Computational  Center  for  continuous  moni¬ 
toring  of  foreign  and  US  space  activities. 

2.  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

We  continue  research  and  development  on  a  variety  of  types 
of  missile  defenses  at  a  pace  adequate  to  maintain  the  technological 
base  and  to  preserve  options  to  meet  potential  future  requirements. 

3.  Command  and  Control 

The  strategic  command  and  control  system  assures  the  President 
positive  control  of  our  nuclear  forces.  The  Advanced  Airborne  Command 
Post  program,  initiated  in  FY  1973,  will  be  continued.  In  addition, 
development  will  continue  on  other  programs  to  ensure  that  our  command 
and  control  system  will  be  able  to  perform  its  mission  in  the  future. 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  F'>rces  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces 


FY  79 


FY  80  FY  81 


Space  Surveillance  Forces 
Radar  Sensors/Systems 
Optical  Sensors 

Strategic  Command  and  Control 
National  Level  Command 
Centers 

Major  Subordinate  Level 
Command  Centers 


Ballistic  Missile  Warning 
Missile  Warning 

Satellites/Ground  Stations 
Radars 
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Manpower  associated  with  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces 
is  shown  below: 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

12.9 

13.0 

13.1 

Reserve  Components 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Civilians 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

The  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  changes  in  active  military  manpower  are  a 
result  of  minor  changes  in  the  Navy's  control  and  surveillance  programs. 

I I .  TACTICAL/MOBILITY 


A.  Introduction 


Forces  in  the  Tactical/Mobility  category  are  designed  and  equipped 
to  deter  conflicts  through  a  visible  capability  to  resist  aggression 
against  any  country  or  area  vital  to  our  interests.  Inherent  in  these 
forces  is  the  capability  to  conduct  military  operations  at  any  level  of 
warfare.  These  forces  consist  of  Land  Forces  of  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps,  Tactical  Air  Forces  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  as 
well  as  Naval  Forces  and  Mobility  Forces. 

Included  in  this  category  are  the  Army's  combat  divisions,  separate 
combat  brigades,  regiments  and  tactical  support  units.  Marine  units  in 
this  category  include  not  only  their  combat  divisions,  but  also  air 
wings,  force  service  support  groups,  and  ship  security  detachments.  Air 
Force  units  in  this  category  include  fighter,  reconnaissance  and  special 
operations  squadrons  as  well  as  both  tactical  and  strategic  airlift  forces. 
The  bulk  of  Navy  manpower  in  this  category  is  devoted  to  Naval  Forces  for 
ship  manning  requirements,  including  a  significant  element  for  operation  of 
aircraft  carriers  and  associated  air  wings. 
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The  following  table  displays  Tactical/Mobility  manpower  by  sub¬ 
category. 


Tactical/Mobility  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

Active 

Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Total  DoD 

Reserve  Components 
Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Total  DoD 

Civilian 

Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Total  DoD 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

535.7 

552.2 

558.7 

169.9 

172.1 

176.9 

174.8 

177.6 

181.9 

37.6 

37.0 

37.3 

918.0 

939.3 

954.9 

472.2 

484.7 

507.3 

59.4 

60.0 

62.3 

49.3 

52.6 

52.2 

50.3 

50.1 

49.6 

631.1 

647.4 

671.4 

16.2 

16.2 

14.7 

14.0 

14.1 

14.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

20.2 

20. 1 

20.4 

51.2 

51.2 

50.6 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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B.  Land  Forces 


1 .  Summary  of  Forces  and  Manpower 

The  following  tables  summarizie  Land  Forces  and  manpower. 
Reserve  component  forces  provide  a  significant  portion  of  these  manpower 
intensive  forces. 


Land  Force  Levels 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Army 

Divisions  (Brigades) 

Active  1/ 

Deployed 

5(18) 

5(18) 

5(18) 

CONUS/Hawaii 

11(28) 

11(26) 

11(26) 

Reserve  Components 

8(24) 

8(24) 

8(24) 

TOTAL 

24(70) 

24(68) 

24(68) 

Separate  Brigades 

Active 

Deployed 

2 

2 

2 

CONUS/Alaska 

3 

3 

3 

Reserve  Components  2/ 

23 

23 

23 

TOTAL 

28 

28 

28 

Cavalry  Units 

Active 

Deployed 

2 

2 

2 

CONUS  3/ 

2 

2 

2 

Reserve  Components 

4 

4 

4 

TOTAL 

8 

8 

8 

Marine  Corps  Divisions 

Active 

Deployed 

1 

1 

1 

CONUS 

2 

2 

2 

Reserve  Components 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

4 

4 

4 

1./  In  FY  1980  and  FY  1981,  12  Army  divisions  have  three  active 

brigades  each;  four  Army  divisions  have  two  active  and  one  reserve 
"round  out"  brigade  each. 

2/  Includes  four  reserve  brigades  that  round  out  active  divisions; 

excludes  one  infantry  brigade  provided  for  school  support. 

3/  Includes  the  6th  Combat  Brigade  Air  Cavalry 
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Land  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 


535.7 

472.2 


FY  80 


552.2 

484.7 


FY  81 


558.7 

507.3 


Militai 


Active 

Reserve  Components 
Civilian 


The  increases  in  Land  Forces  active  military  manpower  reflect 
improvements  in  the  combat  capability  of  forward  deployed  units  in  Europe 
and  units  with  a  NATO  reinforcement  mission.  The  decrease  in  civilian 
manpower  reflects  plans  to  convert  reserve  component  technician  positions 
to  full-time  military  status. 

2.  Capabilities  of  Land  Forces 

Land  Forces  are  divided  into  two  subcategories:  Division 
Forces  and  Theater  Forces.  Division  Forces  comprise  the  combat  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments,  and  the  additional  combat  and  tactical  support 
units  required  in  the  theater  of  operations  to  sustain  combat  operations 
of  the  divisions.  Division  Forces  provide  the  bulk  of  land  combat  power 
in  the  potential  theaters  of  major  warfare.  Theater  Forces  comprise  the 
combat  and  support  units  required  in  the  theater  of  operations  to 
accomplish  missions  other  than  conventional  land  combat  such  as  air 
defense  and  long-range  tactical  nuclear  firepower  (surface-to-surface 
missiles).  Theater  Forces,  as  defined  above,  are  unique  to  the  Army  for 
reasons  of  mission  and  organization. 

a .  Army  Division  Forces 

(1)  The  division  is  the  basic  combat  organization  of  the 
Army.  It  includes,  under  a  single  commander,  all  combat  arms  (infantry, 
armor,  artillery,  engineer  and  aviation)  and  some  of  the  support  (signal, 
intelligence,  supply,  transportation,  maintenance,  and  administration) 
required  to  fight  a  battle.  The  Army  division  includes  from  nine  to 
eleven  maneuver  battalions  and  four  artillery  battalions.  There  are 
several  types  of  Army  divisions  and  each  is  designed  for  a  particular  role 
on  the  battlefield.  The  strength  of  the  division  varies  according  to  type 
as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


■ ... 


Characteristics  of  Model  Ai 


Divisions 


Type 

Division 

Objective  Mix  of 
Maneuver  Battalions 
Inf  Mech  Tank  Total 

Auth 

Wartime 

Strength 

Remarks 

Armored 

- 

5 

6 

11 

18,900 

Mobile  defense  or 
attack 

Mechanized 

- 

6 

5 

11 

18,500 

Mobile  defense  or  attack 

Infantry 

8 

1 

1 

10 

17,600 

All-around  capability 
against  light  forces 

Airborne 

9 

- 

1 

10 

16,500 

Parachute  assault; 
strategic  mobility 

Air  Assault 

9 

- 

- 

9 

18,400 

Battlefield  mobility  chiefly 
against  light  forces 

(2)  The  division  cannot  operate  alone  in  the  theater  of 
war;  additional  combat  units  and  support  units  are  necessary  to  allow  it 
to  operate  at  its  intended  level  of  combat  power. 

(a)  Non-Divisional  Combat  Increment.  A  division 
is  augmented  by  the  following  organizations  which  have  substantial  combat 
power. 

Separate  combat  brigades.  These  brigades 
are  similar  to  divisions,  except  that  they  are  smaller.  A  separate  bri¬ 
gade  includes  from  three  to  five  maneuver  battalions,  one  artillery  bat¬ 
talion,  and  appropriate  support  units.  Infantry,  mechanized,  and  armored 
brigades  differ  by  battalion  mix.  A  separate  brigade  may  be  attached  to  a 
division  or  employed  separately  under  a  corps  or  theater  commander. 

2  The  cavalry  brigade  (air  combat).  This 
organization  includes  attack  helicopters  and  "air  cavalry".  This  brigade 
exploits  the  capabilities  of  helicopters  in  land  warfare.  It  is  normally 
employed  as  a  separate  brigade  under  control  of  the  corps  commander. 

3  The  armored  cavalry  regiment.  This  is  an 
organization  consisting  of  infantry,  tank,  artillery,  and  reconnaissance 
elements  integrated  at  squadron  (battalion)  level.  The  armored  cavalry 
regiment  is  designed  for  such  role's  as  reconnaissance,  flank  protection, 
and  screening  the  divisions  and  brigades. 
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4  Separate  artillery  battalions.  These  bat¬ 
talions  comprise  about  one-half  the  total  artillery  of  the  Division 
Forces.  This  non-divisional  artillery,  which  includes  missile  bat¬ 
talions  as  well  as  cannon  artillery,  normally  is  part  of  the  corps 
organization. 


(b)  Tactical  Support  Increment.  These  units  provide 
combat  service  and/or  administrative  support;  i.e..  Ammunition,  Civil 
Affairs,  Finance,  Logistical  HQS,  Intelligence. 

b.  Marine  Corps  Division  Forces 

(1)  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended, 
assigns  the  Marine  Corps  the  mission  of  providing  "...  Fleet  Marine 
Forces  of  combined  arms,  together  with  supporting  air  components,  for 
service  with  the  fleet  in  the  seizure  or  defense  of  advanced  naval  bases 
and  for  the  conduct  of  such  land  operations  as  may  be  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  naval  campaign."  The  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (MAF)  is 
the  basic  element  for  the  conduct  of  amphibious  operations  or  land 
operations  ashore.  The  MAF  is  an  integrated  force  of  combined  arms, 
consisting  typically  of  a  Marine  division,  a  Marine  aircraft  wing, 

a  force  service  support  group,  and  selected  combat  support  units. 

(2)  A  Marine  division  is  an  infantry  division  configured 
specially  for  amphibious  operations  with  about  16,000  members.  It 
includes  nine  infantry  battalions,  three  to  five  artillery  battalions, 
plus  a  tank,  assault  amphibian,  reconnaissance,  and  combat  engineer 
battalions . 


(3)  A  Marine  aircraft  wing  is  integral  to  the  MAF  and 
operates  in  conjunction  with  a  division.  Close  integration  of  land  and 
tactical  air  capabilities  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  Marine  Corps 
capability  for  amphibious  operations.  The  manpower  associated  with  the 
fixed-wing  portion  of  the  Marine  air  wings  is  in  the  Tactical  Air  Forces 
category  while  helicopter  resources  are  designated  as  Land  Forces 
aviation. 


(4)  The  force  service  support  groups  provide  combat 
service  support  units  in  support  of  the  entire  MAF.  Each  group  includes 
transportation,  supply,  maintenance,  communications,  and  administrative 
units . 


c.  Army  Theater  Forces.  There  are  four  subcategories  of 
Army  Theater  Forces: 

(1)  Theater  Missile  Forces.  These  include  the  surface- 
to-surface  missile  units  and  supporting  ammunition  supply  and  mainten¬ 
ance  units  which  provide  the  theater  commander  a  responsive  theater 
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nuclear  capability.  (The  Division  Forces  also  have  a  nuclear  capa¬ 
bility  because  they  include  dual-capable  units  which  can  wage  either 
conventional  or  nuclear  combat.) 

(2)  Theater  Air  Defense  Forces.  This  category  includes 
surface-to-air  missile  units  and  supporting  supply,  maintenance,  and 
command  and  control  units  devoted  to  the  theater-wide  air  defense 
mission  under  the  control  of  the  theater  commander. 

(3)  Theater  Special  Operations  Forces.  These  organi¬ 
zations  include  units  devoted  to  special  missions  including  psycho¬ 
logical  operations,  civil  affairs  support,  and  unconventional  warfare  on 
a  theater-wide  basis  under  control  of  the  theater  commander. 

(4)  Theater  Defense  Forces.  These  forces  include  active 
and  reserve  component  separate  infantry  brigades  provided  for  the  defense 
of  selected  critical  areas:  Alaska,  Berlin,  Panama,  Iceland,  and  the 
Caribbean.  Provision  of  specific  units  for  these  essential  defense  missions 
achieves  economies  by  tailoring  the  units  for  their  missions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  allocation  of  these  forces. 

End  FY  81  Theater  Defense  Forces 


Location 

Alaska 

Panama 

Berlin 

Iceland 

Caribbean 

TOTAL 

C.  Tactical  Air  Forces 


Infantry  Brigades 
Active  Reserve  Components 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

1 

-  1 

3  4 


1 .  Summary  of  Forces  and  Manpower 

In  order  to  meet  the  tactical  air  portion  of  national  strategy 
goals,  the  forces  shown  in  the  following  table  are  planned  for  FY  1981. 
Forces  for  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  are  shown  for  comparison.  As  shown  by 
the  table,  all  military  assets  are  considered  in  force  planning.  For 
example,  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  tactical  aircraft 
are  an  integral  part  of  planned  deployments.  A  table  showing  the 
corresponding  manpower  levels  is  also  included. 


The  basic  organizational  building  block  for  tactical  air 
forces  is  the  squadron.  The  number  of  aircraft  in  each  squadron  depends 
on  the  type  of  equipment  and  the  operating  environment.  Air  Force  fighter 
squadrons  usually  have  18  or  24  primary  aircraft  authorized  (PAA)  while 
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the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  fighter  squadrons  usually  have  12.  Specialized 
squadrons  or  detachments  of  each  Service  (e.g.,  reconnaissance,  ECM) 
usually  have  fewer  aircraft. 


The  major  tactical  Air  Force  operational  organization  is 
the  wing.  Wings*  are  composed  of  one  or  more  squadrons  depending  on  the 
mission  and  size  of  the  support  facility.  Air  Force  wings  are  usually 
made  up  of  three  squadrons  with  like  aircraft.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
wings  are  usually  composed  of  five  or  more  squadrons  with  dissimilar 
aircraft  because  their  isolated  operating  environments  (carrier  or 
beachhead)  demand  mixed  capability  air  units. 


Tactical  Air  Forces  1/ 


Squadrons  2/ 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  1 

Active 

Air  Force 

108 

104 

104 

Navy 

82 

82 

82 

Marine  Corps  3/ 

30 

30 

29 

Reserve  Components 

Air  National  Guard 

45 

45 

45 

Air  Force  Reserve 

10 

10 

10 

Naval  Reserve 

16 

16 

16 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  3/ 

9 

9 

7 

1/  Includes  fighter,  attack,  reconnaissance,  TAGS,  TACCS,  tanker/ cargo 
(KC-10),  and  special  operations  squadrons.  For  further  classified 
detail,  see  the  FY  1981  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

2/  Squadron  PAA  are  variable. 

3/  Includes  integrated  tanker  squadrons. 

Tactical  Air  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 


Military 

Active 

169.9 

172.1 

176.9 

Reserve  Components 

59.4 

60.0 

62.3 

Civilians 

14.0 

14.1 

14.6 

The  increase  in  FY  1981  active  forces  is  due  primarily  to  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  fighter  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  reserve  component  and  civilian  manpower  increases  in  FY  1980  and  FY 
1981  reflect  the  continued  modernization  and  expansion  of  the  air  reserve 
force  tactical  fighter  force  as  additional  reservists  and  technicians  are 
added  to  support  increased  numbers  of  aircraft. 
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Capabilities  of  Tactical  Air  Forces 


Tactical  aircraft  can  carry  out  a  variety  of  missions  in  a 
conflict.  These  capabilities  include  close  air  support,  interdiction, 
counterair  (including  air  defense),  reconnaissance,  tanker/cargo,  and 
special  purpose  missions.  Tactical  air  forces  contribute  to  theater 
nuclear  capabilities  because  some  tactical  aircraft  have  both  a  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapon  delivery  capability. 


a.  Close  Air  Support  (CAS).  Close  air  support  sorties  are 
flown  against  enemy  forces  in  close  proximity  to  friendly  forces. 
Primary  goals  of  close  air  support  are:  to  destroy  or  neutralize 
enemy  forces  close  to  friendly  forces;  and  to  attack  these  enemy 
forces  rapidly  after  receiving  requests  for  close  air  support.  CAS 
systems  should  be  able  to:  deliver  accurate,  lethal  fire;  provide 
fire  support  responsive  to  the  ground  commander;  survive  in  enemy 
air  defense  environments;  maneuver  well  enough  to  employ  the  tactics 
required  to  attack  various  targets;  and  carry  ordnance  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  variety  to  be  effective  against  diverse  targets. 


b.  Interdiction.  Interdiction  sorties  are  flown  by  tactical 


aircraft  against  a  wide  range  of  targets  including:  enemy  forces 
maneuvering  behind  their  front  lines;  enemy  lines  of  communication; 
storage  and  production  facilities  in  rear  areas;  enemy  surface  ships 
such  as  surface-to-surface  missile  launching  patrol  boats,  cruisers, 
and  destroyers;  and  enemy  ports  and  naval  bases. 


c.  Counterair.  Counterair  operations  are  conducted  to  gain 
and  maintain  air  superiority  by  destruction  or  neutralization  of  an 
enemy's  air  capability.  Offensive  counterair  operations  are  normally 
conducted  throughout  enemy  territory  to  seek  out  and  destroy  aircraft  in 
the  air  or  on  the  ground,  missile  and  anti-aircraft  artillery  sites,  air 
bases,  air  control  systems,  and  other  elements  which  constitute  or 
support  the  enemy  air  order  of  battle.  Defensive  counterair  operations 
are  generally  reactive  to  enemy  initiative.  Air  defense  sorties  are 
flown  to  protect  friendly  air,  sea,  or  ground  forces  from  enemy  air 
attack.  The  primary  objective  is  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  enemy 
air  efforts  to  a  level  permitting  freedom  of  action  of  friendly  forces. 


d. 


Reconnaissance.  Tactical  reconnaissance  resources  are  a 


vital  part  of  the  information  collection  capability  available  to  commanders 
engaged  in  unilateral,  joint,  or  combined  operations  both  in  peacetime 
and  in  all  intensities  of  warfare.  Tactical  air  reconnaissance  opera¬ 
tions  provide  timely  intelligence  information  concerning  the  enemy's 
installations,  lines  of  communication,  and  electronic  emissions,  as  well 
as  the  disposition,  composition,  and  movement  of  enemy  forces.  Intelli¬ 
gence  information  is  collected,  and  surveillance  of  battle  areas  is 
carried  out  day  and  night  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


e.  Special  Purpose.  Special  purpose  aircraft  are  used  in 
electronic  warfare  (detection  of  and  countermeasures  against  enemy 
electronic  emitters),  special  operations  forces  (for  example,  specifically 
tailored  for  unconventional  warfare,  psychological,  and  counterinsurgency 
operations),  tactical  air  control  (enroute  and  terminal  control  of 
tactical  aircraft),  and  airborne  early  warning  (airborne  search  radar). 
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f.  Tanker/Cargo.  The  KC-10  force  provides  the  unique  capability 
for  extended  force  deployment/support  without  benefit  of  enroute  basing 
or  destination  fuel.  The  additional  air  refueling  off  load  capability 
enables  more  receiver  deployment  per  tanker  to  more  distant  locations 
than  the  KC-135  can  support.  Enhanced  air  refueling  plus  simultaneous 
cargo  carriage  make  the  KC-10  a  potent  addition  to  US  power  projection 
ability.  The  active  force  will  consist  of  one  KC-10  squadron  and  the 
reserve  force  will  consist  of  one  Reserve  Associate  Squadron  using  active 
force  aircraft. 
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D. 


Naval  Forces 


1 .  Summary  of  Forces  and  Manpower 

The  following  tables  summarize  Naval  Forces  and  manpower. 
Naval  Forces  1/ 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Ships 

Active  Forces 

Carriers  2/ 

13 

13 

12 

Attack  Submarines 

Nuclear 

72 

75 

85 

Diesel 

5 

5 

5 

Surface  Combatants 

166 

178 

190 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships 

65 

63 

60 

Support  Forces 

Underway  Replenishment 

37 

34 

34 

Major  Fleet  Support 

20 

20 

22 

Minor  Fleet  Support 

19 

16 

16 

Patrol  Ships 

1 

1 

3 

Minesweepers 

3 

3 

3 

Subtotal 

401 

408 

430 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Reserve  Components  Forces 

Surface  Combatants 

24 

20 

6 

Amphibious  Assualt  Ships 

2 

3 

6 

Minesweepers 

22 

22 

22 

Minor  Fleet  Support  Ships 

5 

6 

6 

Underway  Replenishment 

- 

2 

2 

Subtotal 

53 

53 

42 

Total  Ships 

454 

460 

471 

ASW  Aircraft  Squadrons 

Active  Forces 

Land-Based 

24 

24 

24 

Ship-Based  (Fixed/Rotary  Wing) 

28 

28 

28 

Subtotal 

52 

52 

52 

Reserve  Components  Forces 

Land-Based 

13 

13 

13 

Ship-Based  (Fixed/Rotary  Wing) 

4 

4 

0 

Subtotal 

17 

17 

13 

Total  ASW  Aircraft  Squadrons 

69 

69 

65 

1/  Table  excludes  active  fleet  ships  assigned  to  Strategic  Forces,  RDT&E 
and  Support  Activities  (57  ships  in  FY  1979,  54  ships  in  FY  1980  and 
47  in  FY  1981). 

2/  Associated  manpower  is  reported  under  Tactical  Air  Forces. 
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Naval  Forces  Manpower 


(End  Strength 

in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

174.8 

177.6 

181.9 

Reserve  Components 

49.3 

52.6 

52.2 

Civilian 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

•• 


3 


1/  Naval  forces  manpower  includes  Marines  assigned  to  ships'  security 
detachments  and  amphibious  ships  and  commands. 

The  increase  in  active  military  manpower  between  FY  1979  and 
FY  1981  reflects  increased  ship  manning  requirements  as  a  result  of 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  active  fleet  from  458  ships  in  FY  1979  to  477 
ships  in  FY  1981.  The  increase  in  the  reserve  strength  is  due  to  force 
level  changes . 


2.  Capabilities  of  Naval  Forces 


I 
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Naval  forces  are  required  to  have  the  capabilities  to  carry 
out  prompt  and  sustained  combat  operations  at  sea.  This  includes  the 
ability  to  exercise  sea  control  and  to  project  power  ashore.  For  sea 
control  operations,  the  United  States  maintains  sea  and  land-based 
aircraft,  surface  combatants,  attack  submarines,  mines,  surveillance 
systems,  and  logistics  support  forces.  For  the  projection  of  power 
ashore,  the  United  States  provides  sea-based  aircraft  and  amphibious 
fbrces,  together  with  escorting  and  supporting  forces.  Many  of  these 
forces  have  utility  in  both  the  sea  control  and  force  projection  roles 
and  also  carry  out  the  naval  presence  and  crisis  control  missions  in 
peacetime. 


Requirements  for  active  US  naval  forces  are  derived  by 
the  need  to  maintain  those  forces  which  deploy  forward  in  peacetime  or 
which  are  planned  for  early  use  in  war.  Reserve  forces  are  planned  to 
provide  the  additional  sustaining  capability  needed  during  wartime. 

In  peacetime  and  wartime,  naval  forces  are  organized  into 
task  units.  The  building  block  for  these  task  units  is  the  individual 
ship.  The  following  illustrative  examples  demonstrate  the  formation  of 
these  task  units.  Actual  task  unit  composition  in  peacetime  and  wartime 
would  very  depending  on  the  scenanio,  location,  and  force  availability. 

Carrier  Battle  Group  (CVBG).  A  representative  CVBG 
would  comprise  one  or  two  carriers,  surface  combatants,  and  attack  sub¬ 
marines  (SSN)  organized  to  conduct  sea  control  or  power  projection  opera¬ 
tions.  Surface  combatants  in  this  battle  group  would  be  cruisers  (CG) , 
guided  missile  destroyers  (DDG) ,  and  destroyers  (DD) .  This  CVBG  could  be 
divided  into  two  single  carrier  groups  to  operate  in  open  ocean  areas  where 
the  air  threat  is  less  numerically  demanding.  Against  severe  threats, 

CVBGs  would  normally  be  combined  to  provide  additional  mutual  support. 
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Amphibious  Ready  Group  (ARG) .  An  ARC  would  comprise 
the  amphibious  ships  necessary  to  transport  a  Marine  amphibious  unit 
(1/9  of  a  division/wing  team)  and  the  protection  forces  as  necessary. 
Protection  forces  would  consist  of  frigates  (FF  or  FFG)  and  guided  missile 
destroyers  (DOG). 

Underway  Replenishment  Group  (URG) .  URGs  provide 
logistics  support  (fuel,  munitions,  food)  to  other  task  units  at  sea.  A 
typical  URG  would  have  four  underway  replenishment  ships:  two  oilers 
(AO);  an  ammunition  ship  (AE);  and  a  combat  stores  ship  (AFS).  The 
URG  might  be  escorted  by  a  mix  of  guided  missile  destroyers  (DDG) , 
destroyers  (DD) ,  and  frigates  (FFB  or  FF). 

Convoy .  Convoys  are  groups  of  cargo  ships  escorted 
by  naval  surface  combatants  and,  possibly,  aircraft  which  are  organized 
to  provide  protection  during  passage  through  potentially  dangerous  waters. 
A  typical  convoy  would  have  40-60  merchant  ships  and  combatants, 
composed  of  a  destroyers  (DD)  and  frigates  (FFG  or  FF). 
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Airlift  Forces  (Squadrons/PAA) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Strategic 

17/304 

17/304 

17/304 

Tactical 

14/218 

14/218 

14/218 

Reserve  Components 

Strategic  1/ 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

Tactical  (ANGUS/AFR) 

36/368 

36/376 

35/344 

Rescue/Recovery  (Squadrons/PAA) 

Active 

7/105 

7/95 

7/96 

Reserve  (ANGUS/USAFR) 

6/56 

6/52 

6/52 

Aeromedical  (Squadrons/PAA) 

Active 

3/17 

3/17 

3/17 

Reserve  (USAFR)  1/ 

Sealift  Forces  2/ 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

Nucleus  Fleet 

Government  owned/operated 

51 

52 

54 

Contractor  Operated  3/ 

18 

18 

18 

Commercial  Fleet 

36 

36 

36 

1/  Air  Force  Reserve  associate  squadrons  operate  and  maintain  active 
force  aircraft. 

2/  Only  government  owned  MSC  Nucleus  Fleet  ships  are  manned  by  Navy 
civil  service  personnel.  Manning  of  all  other  MSC  ships  is 
accomplished  by  manpower  from  the  private  sector. 

3/  Four  of  these  ships  are  government  owned. 
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Mobility  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 


FY  80 


FY  81 


Military 


Active 

37.6 

37.0 

37.3 

Reserve 

Com^nents 

50.3 

50.1 

49.6 

Civilian 

20.2 

20.1 

20.4 

The  changes  in  Mobility  Forces  manpower  are  due  primarily  to  force 
structure  changes. 

2.  Capabilities  of  Mobility  Forces 

Mobility  Forces  consist  of  strategic  and  tactical  airlift,  sea¬ 
lift,  and  support  forces,  including  air  and  sea  terminals,  aerospace  rescue 
and  recovery,  and  aeromedical  evacuation  units.  They  are  a  vital  element 
of  our  tactical/mobility  structure.  To  deter  aggression,  we  must  have 
a  credible  capability  to  bring  our  forces  to  bear  quickly  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary.  Mobility  Forces  enable  the  United  States  to  do  this 
without  positioning  large  numbers  of  US  forces  abroad. 

Mobility  Forces  could  be  used  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
ranging  from  a  show  of  force  to  support  of  an  all-out  conventional  war. 
Present  planning  for  the  spectrum  of  possible  deployments  involves 
principally  military  and  US  commercial  assets.  However,  in  the  case 
of  a  war  in  Europe,  planning  includes  NATO  allied  participation  in 
assisting  US  deployments. 

a .  Airlift 

(1)  Strategic  Airlift  Strategic  airlift  provides  the 
capability  to  deploy  forces  or  critical  logistical  support  rapidly  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  Our  military  strategic  airlift  force  consists 
of  both  active  and  Air  Force  Reserve  associate  units.  The  active  force 
includes  four  C-5  and  thirteen  C-141  squadrons.  For  each  active  force 
unit  there  is  a  collocated  Air  Force  Reserve  associate  squadron.  In 
addition  to  the  military  assets,  US  commercial  airlines  have  committed 
372  long-range  aircraft  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  program. 

Of  these,  121  are  cargo  or  passenger/cargo  convertible  aircraft  and  251 
are  passenger-only  aircraft. 

(2)  Tactical  Airlift  In  contrast  to  strategic  airlift 
which  provides  deployment  capability  from  CONUS  to  overseas  areas, 
tactical  airlift  provides  transportation  and  air  logistic  support  for 
theater  forces.  Our  active  tactical  airlift  force  consists  of  14  C-130 
squadrons.  This  active  force  is  augmented  by  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  which  are  currently  equipped  with  29  C-130,  4  C-123, 
and  3  C-7  squadrons.  In  FY  1981,  the  C-7  squadrons  are  programmed  to 
receive  C-130  aircraft  as  replacement  for  the  C-7s. 
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(3)  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery.  The  aerospace  rescue 
and  recovery  force  maintains  the  capability  to  deploy  worldwide  to  meet 
contingency  or  emergency  rescue  requirements,  priaiarily  for  domed  air 
crews.  Additionally,  this  force  is  manned  to  furnish  regional  search 
and  rescue  coordination  for  the  CONUS  land  region  and  Alaska.  The 
active  force  is  composed  of  HC-130  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  NH-53,  HH-3 
and  UH-1  helicopters.  As  with  airlift,  the  active  force  is  augmented  by 
reserve  forces  operating  HC~130,  HH-3,  and  H-1  aircraft. 

(4)  Aeromedical  Evacuation.  The  aeromedical  evacuation 
system  provides  the  capability  to  laove  patients  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  to  hospitals.  The  active  force  consists  of  one  C-9  CONUS 
squadron,  one  C-9  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  and  one  in  Europe.  The  CONUS 
unit  is  augmented  by  an  Air  Force  Reserve  associate  squadron.  In  addition, 
strategic  airlift  aircraft  may  be  used  for  aeromedical  evacuation  if 
necessary. 

b.  Sealift.  We  rely  heavily  on  sealift  to  deploy  and 
sustain  our  forces.  The  ships  controlled  by  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  have  only  a  limited  capability.  We  are  reliant  on  US  flag 
ships,  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  the  ships  of  our  allies  to 
provide  the  necessary  sealift  in  a  major  war  and  for  lesser  contingencies. 

F.  Disposition  of  Forces 

The  peacetime  disposition  of  US  Tactical/Mobility  Forces  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  CONUS  and  forward  deployed  forces.  Forward  deployed  forces 
are  a  symbol  of  the  US  commitment  to  mutual  defense  of  areas  critical 
to  US  national  security.  Should  deterrence  fail,  forward  deployed  forces 
provide  an  initial  combat  capability. 

Forces  located  in  the  United  States  provide  additional  combat  and 
support  units  capable  of  deployment  to  any  theater  of  operations  in  the 
event  of  war.  These  forces  also  provide  a  peacetime  base  of  rotation 
for  units  and  ships  deployed  overseas. 

Details  on  the  deployment  of  forces  are  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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III.  AUXILIARY  ACTIVITIES 


Introduction 


Auxiliary  Activities  personnel  carry  out  major  defense-wide  programs 
under  centralized  DoD  control.  These  programs  include  Intelligence, 
Centrally  Managed  Communications,  Research  and  Development,  and  Geo¬ 
physical  Activities.  The  following  table  shows  the  manpower  for 
FY  1979  through  FY  1981. 

DoD  Auxiliary  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 


FY  80 


FY  81 


Military 


Active 


,  B.  Intelligence 

Intelligence  activities  gather,  analyze,  and  disseminate  foreign 
intelligence  information  to  users  at  the  national,  departmental,  and 
tactical  levels.  This  information  is  used  for  strategic  planning  as 
well  as  supporting  force  planning,  operations,  and  research  and  de- 
velopsient.  These  requirements  form  the  basis  for  budget  and  manpower 
allocations. 
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Intelligence 

33.7 

34.8 

31.7 

Centrally  Managed  Comm. 

31.9 

32.4 

32.9 

L 

Research  and  Development 

27.4 

29.6 

29.3 

Geophysical  Activities 

10.1 

10.0 

9.8 

Total  DoD 

103.2 

106.8 

103.8 

i 

V 

Reserve  Components 

Intelligence 

5.4 

5.6 

5.7 

Centrally  Managed  Comm. 

12.5 

11.9 

11.9 

C  \ 

Research  and  Development 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

V- 

Geophysical  Activities 

1.3 

1.4 

1.9 

Total  DoD 

20.6 

19.5 

20.2 

r 

Civilian 

Intelligence 

7.4 

7.6 

7.5 

c 

Centrally  Managed  Comm. 

11.6 

12.1 

12.0 

Research  and  Development 

76.0 

75.3 

75.0 

Geophysical  Activities 

10.0 

10.3 

10.6 

C ' 

Total  DoD 

105. 1 

105.4 

105.0 

Note;  Detail  may  not  add  to 

totals  due  to 

rounding. 
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Functional  requireaents,  engineering  standards,  and  other  aanage- 
sient  criteria  provide  the  principal  Measures  for  detemining  intel¬ 
ligence  unit  manning.  Manpower  levels  are  modified  as  broad  missions 
of  the  staffs  change;  as  science  and  technology  impact  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  process;  and  as  actual  combat  experience  may  require.  Integra¬ 
tion  of  military  and  civilian  expertise  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
defense  intelligence  activities.  Military  personnel  provide  soaie  of 
the  necessary  experience  and  perspectives  required  to  carry  out  the 
different  functional  activities  associated  with  military  intelligence. 

The  balance  of  the  work  force  is  civilian. 

The  two  principal  programs  which  involve  the  bulk  of  defense 
intelligence  manpower  are  discussed  below. 

1 .  Consolidated  Cryptologic  Program  (CCP) 

The  cryptologic  program  is  managed  by  the  Director,  National 
Security  Agency  (NSA) .  The  NSA  mission  is  international  in  scope  and 
involves  the  performance  of  highly  specialized  technical  functions  in 
support  of  the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States. 

Resources  included  are  those  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  selected  intelligence  organizations,  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
for  NSA.  For  security  reasons,  NSA  civilian  manpower  is  excluded  from 
the  DoD  civilian  authorization  request  in  accordance  with  PL  86-36. 

By  National  Security  Council  Directives,  the  Director,  National 
Security  Agency  has  been  assigned  three  basic  cryptologic  responsibilities 
under  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

-  Organizing,  operating,  and  managing  certain  activities  and 
facilities  for  collecting,  processing,  analyzing,  and  reporting  of  foreign 
intelligence  information; 

-  Organizing  and  coordinating  the  research  and  engineering 
activities  of  the  US  Government  which  are  in  support  of  the  cryp¬ 
tologic  program;  and 

-  Regulating  certain  communications  in  support  of  agency 

missions . 

2.  General  Defense  Intelligence  Program  (GDIP) . 

The  GDIP  covers  all  military  intelligence  units  and  activities 
in  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  other  than  Navy  and  Air  Force 
special  activities  and  the  Consolidated  Cryptologic  Program.  It  includes 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  units  from  each  of  the  military  departments, 
and  special  security  and  communications  elements  of  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency.  It  also  includes  intelligence  units  of  the  Unified  and  Specified 
Commands  that  have  theater-wide  responsibilities  and  significant  national 
and  departmental  peacetime  intelligence  missions. 
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The  following  table  shows  Intelligence  manpower. 


Intelligence  Manpower  1/ 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  8 

Active 

33.7 

34.8 

31.7 

Reserve  Components 

5.4 

5.6 

5.7 

Civilian 

7.4 

7.6 

7.4 

1^/  Excludes  National  Security  Agency  civilian  manpower. 

The  active  military  increase  in  FY  1980  reflects  additional 
support  to  the  National  Security  Agency.  The  decrease  in  active  military 
manpower  in  FY  1981  is  largely  due  to  an  accounting  change  which  moves 
some  cryptological  manpower  to  Base  Operating  Support. 

C.  Centrally  Managed  Communications 

Centrally  Managed  Communications  (CMC)  consist  of  the  key  world¬ 
wide  dedicated  and  common  user  communications  systems  of  the  Defense 
Department  required  to  support  and  implement  overall  national  security 
policy  and  objectives.  To  understand  CMC,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
it  in  the  context  of  the  larger  communications  comnunity,  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  Command  Control  Program  (T&CCP),  of  which  it  is  the  largest 
element.  T&CCP  contains  the  resources  that  support  the  Command, 

Control,  and  Communications  (C^)  Systems  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Systems  are  the  means  through  which  National  Command  Authorities 
(the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  and,  under  their  direction, 
the  military  commanders  control  and  employ  the  military  strength  of  the 
nation.  While  T&CCP  manpower  appears  in  all  Defense  Planning  and 
Programming  Categories,  Centrally  Managed  Communications  represents 
about  A5%  of  the  total. 

Functions  by  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories  in  the 
T&CCP  are: 


Strategic  category  includes  the  Worldwide  Military  Command  and 
Control  System  (WWMCCS) ;  automated  data  processing  installations  such  as 
those  at  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC),  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
(NORAD),  and  the  National  Military  Command  Center  (NMCC);  WWMCCS  facilities 
such  as  Airborne  Command  Posts  and  the  NORAD  Combat  Operation  Center  (COC); 
and  communication  systems  for  the  jHational  Military  Command  System  (NMCS), 
Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Control,  and  Air  Force  strategic  missile  systems. 

Tactical/Mobility  category  includes  such  telecommunications 
systems  as  Joint  Tactical  Communications,  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Control 
System,  and  Army  signal  battalions. 
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Support  Activities  include  base  coaBunications  for  instal¬ 
lations  supporting  operational  coanands  in  both  US  and  overseas  loca¬ 
tions,  coBBunications  logistics  operations,  and  coaBunications  isanageiaent 
headquarters  manpower. 

Auxiliary  Activities  include  Centrally  Managed  CoaBunications 
(CMC)  and  coaaunications  systems  supporting  intelligence  and  security, 
weather  service,  and  satellite  control. 

Centrally  managed  coianunications  reduce  duplication  of  effort  and 
iaqprove  the  responsiveness  of  these  communications  systems  to  our 
National  Command  Authorities.  In  addition  to  the  people  associated  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  systems,  CMC  includes  the  people 
involved  in  communications  security. 

Worldwide  communications  to  facilitate  conoand  and  control  of  our 
forces  are  provided  by  the  Defense  Coamunications  System  (DCS)  and  the 
coomunications  systems  of  the  military  services.  The  DCS  is  made  up  of 
a  number  of  general  purpose  sub-systems  such  as  the  automatic  voice 
network,  the  digital  transmission  network,  and  the  secure  voice  network. 
Military  service  communications  systems  provide  internal  networks  for 
the  services  and  interface  with  DCS  systems. 

Communications  requirements  for  these  systems  are  based  on  current 
and  projected  deployment  of  our  forces;  i.e.,  the  number,  type,  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  installations  and  the  distances  between  locations.  The  required 
capacity  for  each  of  several  modes  of  communications  is  determined  based 
on  prior  experience  and  the  expressed  needs  of  the  field  commander.  Each 
such  operating  location  is  manned  based  on  the  number  of  operating  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  filled,  maintenance  manhours  required,  and  the  need  for 
administration  and  support.  Therefore,  the  strength  of  the  CMC  is  not 
merely  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  forces  being  supported,  but  also 
the  composition  and  dispersion  of  those  forces. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  DoD  manpower  in  Centrally 
Managed  Communications  (CMC). 


Centrally  Managed  Communications  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

31.9 

32.4 

32.9 

Reserve  Components 

12.5 

11.9 

11.9 

Civilian 

11.6 

12.1 

12.0 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

The  increase  in  active  military  and  civilian  manpower  as  well  as 
the  decrease  in  reserve  manpower  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  is  due  to 
a  number  of  small  changes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  communications  programs. 
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D.  Research  and  Development 

The  Department  of  Defease  R&D  effort  has  two  essential  objectives: 
assure  a  continuous  flow  of  initiatives  and  options  out  of  the  base  of 
science  and  advanced  technology  and  into  development  projects,  and 
develop  effective  systems  to  deter  war  and  respond  to  aggression. 

These  efforts  are  paced  by  the  technological  improvements  which  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  make  in  its  forces. 

Manpower  attributed  to  the  R&D  programs  conducts  the  work  per¬ 
formed  in  the  108  laboratories  and  test  and  evaluation  facilities 
of  the  DoD.  They  also  manage  defease- related  R&D  contracted  with 
agencies  outside  DoD.  This  work  encompasses  virtually  all  aspects 
of  the  physical,  biomedical,  environmental,  and  behavioral 
sciences,  plus  the  engineering  disciplines. 

The  DoD  R&D  organization  includes  both  military  and  civilian 
manpower.  Military  experience  and  expertise  have  proven  invaluable 
in  making  the  transition  from  a  statement  of  military  requirements 
through  the  design,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  phases  toward 
the  final  production  of  effective  weapons  systems.  Military  personnel 
are  largely  employed  in  test  activities  where  their  current  operational 
skills  and  professional  backgrounds  are  fully  utilized.  Civilian 
manpower  is  used  to  fill  billets  not  absolutely  requiring  military 
incumbents.  A  summary  of  R&D  manpower  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Research  and  Development  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 


Military 


Active 

27.4 

29.6 

29.3 

Reserve  Components 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

• 

Civilian 

76.0 

75.3 

75.0 

The  increase  in  active  military  manpower  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980 
is  primarily  due  to  accounting  changes.  The  decreases  in  reserve  and 
civilian  manpower  reflects  the  transfer  of  manpower  to  higher  priority 
activities. 

E.  Geophysical  Activities 

This  category  consists  of  manpower  associated  with  meteorological, 
topographic,  oceanographic,  and  navigational  activities.  These  activities 
provide  common  services  involving  geophysical  phenomena  to  DoD,  as  well  as 
I  to  other  departments  and  agencies.  These  services  are  essential  to  the 

I  effective  delivery  of  ICBMs  and  cruise  missiles;  to  the  safe  navigation  of 

ships,  submarines  and  aircraft;  and  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
essentially  every  other  major  military  mission. 
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Meteorological  activities  include  Air  Force  weather  reconnaissance 
units.  Navy  weather  centers,  and  Air  Force  base  weather  detachaents. 

Also  included  are  a  saall  nuaber  of  adainistrative  personnel  needed  to 
control  the  operations  of  the  Air  Weather  Service  and  the  Navy  Weather 
Service. 

Topographic  and  oceanographic  activities  involve  the  preparation, 
production,  and  disseaination  of  maps  and  charts,  and  the  investigation 
and  evaluation  of  topographic  and  oceanographic  phenomena.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  a  small  number  of  administrative  personnel  needed  to  control 
the  operations  of  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  and  the  Oceanographer  of 
the  Navy. 

Navigational  activities  include  units  which  provide  Defense-wide 
navigational  support  via  the  operation  of  navigation  satellite  control 
facilities. 

Manpower  requirements  for  Geophysical  Activities  are  predicated  upon 
the  services  performed  at  each  location  and  the  activity  level  of  all 
organizations  serviced  by  each  location.  The  manpower  needed  to  provide 
these  services  is  determined  by  applying  work  measurement  standards.  As 
in  other  categories,  civilian  manpower  is  used  to  obtain  skills  not 
readily  available  from  military  sources  and  to  fill  billets  not 
absolutely  requiring  military  incumbents.  Included  are  professional 
meteorologists  and  oceanographers  who  supplement  the  small  military 
officer  community  in  manning  weather  facilities;  meteorological 
technicians  who  observe,  collect,  record  and  analyze  meteorological  and 
oceanographic  data  in  the  development  of  forecasts  and  related  environ¬ 
mental  services;  technical  specialists  who  perform  diverse  functions 
encompassing  ADP  operations  and  maintenance,  atmospheric  and  oceanographic 
modeling,  and  environmental  data  product  development  and  dissemination; 
and  a  small  staff  to  perform  supervisory  clerical  and  logistics  functions. 

The  manpower  devoted  to  Geophysical  Activities  for  FY  1979  through 
FY  1981  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Geophysical  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

10.1 

10.0 

9.8 

Reserve  Components 

1.3 

1.4 

1.9 

Civilian 

10.0 

10.3 

10.6 

The  reduction  in  active  military  and  the  increase  in  reserve  and 
civilian  manpower  in  FY  1981  is  due  to  transfer  of  Air  Force  aircraft 
from  the  active  force  to  the  reserve  force. 
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IV.  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 


A.  Introduction 


This  section  discusses  the  nine  subcategories  of  Support  Activi¬ 
ties:  Base  Operating  Support,  Medical  Support,  Personnel  Support, 
Individual  Training,  Force  Support  Training,  Central  Logistics,  Cen¬ 
tralized  Support  Activities,  Management  Headquarters,  and  Federal 
Agency  Support.  Support  Activities  account  for  approximately  29  percent 
of  active  military  manpower,  14  percent  of  Selected  Reserve  manpower 
and  more  than  83  percent  of  the  DoD  civilian  manpower. 
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The  following  table  displays  the  Support  Activities  manpower  by 
subcategory. 

DoD  Support  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

Base  Operating  Support 

288.9 

288.2 

289.8 

Medical  Support 

41.0 

39.0 

39.4 

Personnel  Support 

30.3 

30.1 

31.1 

Individual  Training 

90.3 

92.8 

95.0 

Force  Support  Training 

41.0 

42.7 

44.7 

Central  Logistics 

21.4 

21.3 

21.6 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

45.0 

45.3 

45.3 

Management  Headquarters 

38.2 

38.3 

38.4 

Federal  Agency  Support 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

Total  DoD 

598.6 

600.1 

607.8 

Reserve  Components 

Base  Operating  Support 

26.4 

20.6 

21.1 

Medical  Support 

10.4 

13.0 

13.2 

Personnel  Support 

2.1 

4.8 

5.2 

Individual  Training 

36.1 

35.8 

37.9 

Force  Support  Training 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

Central  Logistics 

5.2 

6.6 

6.6 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

19.5 

23.8 

28.3 

Management  Headquarters 

3.7 

6.5 

7.9 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

Total  DoD 

104.3 

112.0 

121.1 

Civilian 

Base  Operating  Support 

305.1 

315.7 

312.3 

Medical  Support 

32.0 

21.6 

22.4 

Personnel  Support 

18.5 

21.0 

21.5 

Individual  Training 

21.4 

21.7 

21.9 

Force  Support  Training 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

Central  Logistics 

354.1 

347.0 

349.8 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

53.6 

55.9 

54.7 

Management  Headquarters 

34.2 

35.6 

35.9 

Federal  Agency  Support 

* 

ic 

* 

Total  DoD 

823.3 

822.9 

823.0 

NOTE:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


*Fewer  than  50. 
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B.  Base  Operating  Support 


Base  Operating  Support  includes  a  wide  range  of  diverse  services 
similar  to  those  provided  by  local  government,  utility  companies,  and 
the  "service  industry"  segment  of  the  civilian  economy.  Included  are: 
services  which  directly  support  forces,  active  and  reserve  (e.g., 
airfield  operations,  wharf  operations,  and  base  supply  and  transporta¬ 
tion  activities):  services  which  maintain  the  installation  facili¬ 
ties  (e.g.,  building  and  road  construction  and  repair,  police  and  fire 
protection,  trash  and  sewage  disposal,  and  utilities  operation); 
services  which  directly  support  operating  personnel,  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  (e.g.,  food  services,  laundries,  clothing  issue,  payroll  and  admini¬ 
strative  activities,  and  housing);  and  services  which  maintain  the 
"quality  of  life"  primarily  for  servicemen,  and  to  some  extent  for  de¬ 
pendents  and  retirees  (e.g.,  exchanges,  theaters,  libraries,  religious 
activities,  and  sports  and  entertainment  facilities). 

The  amount  of  manpower  required  in  Base  Operating  Support  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon:  the  number  of  installations;  the  size  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  force  structure;  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
population  supported;  and  the  range  and  level  of  services  provided. 

The  decision  to  open  or  retain  an  installation  generates  a  workload. 

Part  of  this  workload  is  relatively  insensitive  to  the  number  of  people 
supported  by  the  installation  and  is  considered  "fixed"  since  the  mere 
existence  of  the  installation  generates  the  work.  Grounds  maintenance 
is  an  example. 

The  remaining  or  "variable"  portion  of  Base  Operating  Support  is 
highly  dependent  upon  the  size  and  composition  of  the  tenant  population 
being  supported.  This  population  consists  of  active  duty  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  retirees  and  their  dependents, 
Selected  Reserve  personnel,  civilian  DoD  employees,  members  of  other 
uniformed  services  (e.g..  Coast  Guard),  and  Foreign  Service  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  Active  duty  service  members  assigned  to  an  installation 
and  accompanied  by  dependents  are  the  largest  consumers  of  Base  Operating 
Support  services. 

Accounting  for  Base  Operating  Support  manpower  varies  among  the 
Services.  All  the  Services  include  in  the  Base  Operating  Support  cat¬ 
egory  those  people  who  provide  fixed-site  services  such  as  housing  and 
real  property  maintenance.  However,  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  manpower 
providing  food,  transportation,  and  supply  type  services  to  divisions  and 
ships  are  integral  with  those  units  for  operational  purposes  and  are 
counted  as  mission  manpower.  The  Air  Force  accounts  for  this  manpower  in 
Base  Operating  Support  and  carries  only  operations  and  maintenance 
manpower  in  its  Strategic  and  Tactical/Mobility  categories.  These 
organizational  differences  preclude  making  simple  "combat  to  support" 
comparisons  among  the  Services. 
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The  following  table  suomarizes  Base  Operating  Support  aanpower. 

Base  Operating  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

288.9 

288.2 

289.8 

Reserve  Components 

26.4 

20.6 

21.0 

Civilian 

305.1 

315.7 

312.3 

The  FY  1980  decrease  in  Selected  Reserve  manpower  is  primarily  a 
result  of  changing  requirements  within  the  Navy.  The  increase  in  civilian 
manpower  in  FY  1980  is  the  result  of  an  accounting  change  that  isoved  some 
medical  support  manpower  into  BOS.  The  decrease  in  civilian  manpower  in 
FY  1981  is  largely  due  to  anticipated  conversions  to  contract. 

C.  Medical  Support 

The  people  in  Medical  Support  are  involved  in  the  military  direct- 
care  medical  system.  They,  along  with  support  people  in  Base  Operations, 
provide  for  the  operations  of  the  161  hospitals  and  318  separate  outpatient 
clinics  with  a  total  of  approximately  20,000  operating  beds.  These  oiedical 
people  provide  a  nucleus  around  which  to  build  our  wartime  medical  force. 
The  medical  care  demands  of  the  active  duty  force  in  peacetime  are  less 
than  the  delivery  capability  of  the  medical  manpower  nucleus.  Therefore, 
use  of  the  direct-care  system  by  retirees,  dependents,  and  other  DoD 
beneficiaries  increases  peacetime  utilization  of  this  nucleus  of  medical 
manpower. 

Total  medical  manpower  available  to  the  Services  is  routinely 
assigned  to  fixed-site  medical  activities  such  as  hospitals  and  clinics, 
and  to  operational  billets  in  ships  and  in  field  medical  units.  However, 
many  medical  support  personnel  assigned  to  operational  billets  often  work 
in  hospitals  and  other  fixed-site  facilities  during  peacetime  when  not 
performing  their  tactical  mission. 

The  Department  is  currently  facing  a  physician  shortage  of  about  ten 
percent  of  authorized  strength.  We  anticipate  that  recent  changes  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Health  Profession  Scholarship  Program  and  physican  compensa¬ 
tion,  along  with  passage  of  pay  legislation  currently  before  the  Congress, 
will  improve  recruiting  and  enhance  retention  over  the  next  several  years. 

The  population  eligible  for  care  in  DoD  medical  facilities  has  re¬ 
mained  relatively  constant  over  the  past  few  years.  However,  admissions 
and  the  average  number  of  beds  occupied  have  been  declining  for  several 
years.  Between  1973  and  1978,  admissions  declined  10%  and  beds  occupied 
declined  35%.  The  national  trend  towards  providing  maximum  care  on  an 
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outpatient  basis,  especially  for  minor  surgery  such  as  tonsillectomies, 
and  new  technology  have  contributed  to  this  decline  in  hospitalization. 
This  decline  is  expected  to  continue,  but  at  a  lesser  rate.  Outpatient 
visits  to  DoD  medical  facilities  have  remained  relatively  stable.  The 
military  departments  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the  length  of 
stay,  particularly  for  active  duty  military,  to  decrease  operating  costs. 

Approximately  seven  million  people  are  eligible  for  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS).  These 
people  are  authorized  use  of  CHAMPUS  when  the  inpatient  care  they  need 
is  not  available  in  a  uniformed  service  facility  within  a  40  mile  radius 
of  their  residence.  For  outpatient  care  they  can  exercise  their  own 
discretion.  About  one  million  people  annually  actually  receive  health 
care  from  civilian  sources  under  the  program. 

CHAMPUS  Costs  Since  FY  1974 


Fiscal  Year 

CHAMPUS  Cost 
($  millions) 

1974 

482 

1975 

526 

1976 

516 

19TQ 

136 

1977 

567 

1978 

610  1/ 

1979 

486  2/ 

1980 

767 

1981 

832 

1/  Includes  amounts  transferred  to  military  departments  for  capitation 
test.  This  is  a  test  where  CHAMPUS  funds  are  transferred  to  the 
Service  medical  facilities  on  a  per  capita  basis.  This  gives  the 
local  commander  total  fiscal  responsibility  for  the  health  care  of 
the  eligible  population  within  a  40  mile  radius. 

2/  Reduction  due  to  change  in  time  at  which  funds  are  obligated 
for  services. 

The  number  of  people  needed  to  staff  medical  activities  is  based  on 
detailed  workload  studies  and  manpower  surveys  for  each  facility.  Pro¬ 
jected  CHAMPUS  funding  is  based  on  the  expected  average  number  of  claims 
per  person  using  CHAMPUS,  the  growth  in  population  using  the  program, 
and  expected  inflation  of  civilian  medical  costs. 
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The  following  table  auHuirizes  Medical  Support  Manpower. 

Medical  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

41.0 

39.0 

39.4 

Reserve  Components 

10.4 

13.0 

13.2 

Civilian 

32.0 

21.6 

22.4 

The  FY  1980  decreases  in  active  Military  and  civilian  aianpower  is 
primarily  due  to  the  transfer  of  some  Medical  support  to  the  BOS  account. 

The  increase  in  reserve  strength  in  FY  1980  is  due  to  increased  require¬ 
ments  in  the  Navy.  The  increase  In  active  military  and  civilian  strength 
from  FY  1980  to  FY  1981  reflects,  primarily,  an  increase  in  medical  support 
personnel . 

D.  Personnel  Support 

Personnel  Support  provides  several  varied  services  including  re¬ 
cruiting  and  examining,  the  overseas  dependents  education  program,  re¬ 
ception  centers,  disciplinary  barracks,  cent rally- funded  welfare  and 
morale  programs,  the  Armed  Forces  Information  Program,  and  civilian 
career  training  and  intern  programs. 

1.  Recruiting  and  Examining 

Recruiting  and  examining  personnel  operate  about  6,000  recruiting 
offices,  manage  the  recruiting  program,  and  operate  67  Armed  Forces  Examining 
and  Entrance  Stations.  In  FY  1981,  approximately  34,000  military  and  civilian 
personnel  are  associated  with  recruiting  and  examining  for  the  active  and 
reserve  forces. 

2 .  Overseas  Dependent  Education  Program 

The  Overseas  Dependent  Education  Program  provides  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  systems  for  the  children  of  military  and  DoD  civilian 
personnel  stationed  outside  of  the  United  States.  In  FY  1981  about  10,900 
civilians  are  associated  with  overseas  dependents  education  and  are  sho«m  in 
the  Defense  Agency  strengths  rather  than  in  the  individual  departments. 

3.  Other  Personnel  Support 

Other  Personnel  Support  activities  include  the  operation  of 
armed  forces  reception  centers,  disciplinary  barracks  (including  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  retraining  activities),  centrally  funded  welfare  and  morale 
programs,  the  Armed  Forces  Information  Program,  and  other  similar  programs. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  strengths  in  Personnel 


Personnel  Support  Manpower 


(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 


Military 


Active 

30.3 

30.1 

31.1 

Reserve  Components 

2.1 

4.8 

5.2 

Civilian 

18.5 

21.0 

21.5 

There  are  no  major 

active  military  changes  in  this 

category. 

The 

FY  1980  increase  in  reserve  strength  is  for  full-time  recruiters, 
principally  for  the  Army  reserve  components.  The  FY  1980  increase  in 
civilian  manpower  is  for  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  dependent 
education  in  Panama. 


Individual  Training 


This  section  presents  only  a  short  overview  of  individual  training 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  A  detailed  analysis  of  individual  training 
conducted  by  the  active  training  establishment  is  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  the  Military  Manpower  Training  Report  for  FY  1981. 


The  personnel  included  in  this  category  conduct  and  support  centrally 
managed  Service  training  activities  in  schools  and  training  centers.  This 
category  does  not  include  the  people  undergoing  training  —  the  trainees, 
students,  cadets,  and  midshipmen  —  who  are  reported  under  the  Individuals 
category,  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  The  training  addressed  in  this 
category  imparts  required  skills  and  knowledge  to  individuals  so  that  they 
are  prepared  to  apply  these  skills  in  later  assignments  as  member  of  opera¬ 
tional  organizations.  This  focus  on  the  individual  distinguishes  Individual 
Training  from  Force  Support  Training,  which  is  training  conducted  by  opera¬ 
tional  units  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  combat  readiness. 


A  smoothly  functioning,  efficient,  and  ready  military  establishment 
must  be  manned  with  the  right  number  of  properly  trained  personnel. 
Producing  these  trained  personnel  is  the  task  of  the  training  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  number  of  personnel  who  must  be  trained  in  a  given 
skill  is  a  function  of  projected  skill  requirements  versus  projected 
skill  inventories.  If  the  inventory  of  qualified  personnel  in  a  skill 
is  forecast  to  be  less  than  the  need,  replacements  must  be  trained  in 
advance  to  fill  the  vacancies. 


Reserve  component  manpower  devoted  to  Individual  Training  provides 
for  mobilization  augmentation  of  the  active  training  establishment. 
Included  are  both  units  and  individuals.  A  reserve  component  training 
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organization,  for  exaaple,  would  activate  a  training  center,  and  aobili- 
zation  designees  from  other  reserve  components  would  provide  augmenta¬ 
tion  staffing  for  existing  centers. 

The  requirement  for  Individual  Training  manpower  is  based,  in  part, 
on  the  total  number  of  personnel  to  be  trained  whether  assigned  to  a 
school  or  attending  in  temporary  duty  status.  Both  active  and  reserve 
component  military  personnel,  as  well  as  personnel  from  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  (e.g..  Coast  Guard)  and  foreign  military  students, 
influence  Individual  Training  manpower.  The  number  of  personnel  re¬ 
quired  to  instruct  and  support  a  given  student/trainee  workload  is 
based  on  work  measurement  studies  and  historical  experience,  codified 
into  staffing  guides  and  other  manning  documents.  The  overall  size  of 
the  active  training  establishment  is  sensitive  to  the  number  of  new 
active  and  reserve  accessions  and  the  rate  of  retention  of  experienced 
personnel.  It  is  also  strongly  influenced  by  the  mix  of  types  of  train¬ 
ing,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  amount  of  training  equipment  which 
must  be  operated  and  maintained. 

In  the  active  training  establishment,  the  personnel  associated  with 
Individual  Training  are  subdivided  into  five  categories,  each  of  which 
is  briefly  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  Recruit  Training 

Recruit  training  provides  the  basic  introductory  and  indoctri¬ 
nation  training  given  to  non-prior  service  enlisted  personnel,  including 
reservists,  immediately  after  entrance  into  a  Service. 

2.  Officer  Acquisition  Training 

This  category  provides  training  programs  leading  to  a  commission 
in  one  of  the  services.  Included  are  the  faculties  and  staffs  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  academies,  ROTC  instructors,  and  instructors  and  staffs  in  officer 
candidate  schools . 

3.  Specialized  Skill  Training 

Specialized  skill  training  provides  individuals  with  skills 
needed  in  military  specialties.  Participants  include  graduates  from 
recruit  or  officer  acquisition  training  who  are  learning  skills  at  the 
basic  level  and,  at  the  more  advanced  level,  officers  and  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  with  some  operational  experience  who  are  being  prepared  for  jobs 
of  greater  responsibility  or  technical  complexity.  The  Army  has  combined 
recruit  and  specialized  skill  training  for  many  new  entrants  into  one- 
station  unit  training,  conducted  as  a  single  course  at  one  location. 

4.  Flight  Training 

Flight  training  provides  undergraduate  training  of  pilots, 
navigators,  and  naval  flight  officers.  Such  under  graduate  training  is 
exclusive  of  Force  Support  Training  and  the  training  carried  out  in  opera¬ 
tional  units.  Included  also  are  personnel  responsible  for  providing  soaie 
related  advanced  flight  training,  such  as  Army  instructor  flight  training. 
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Professional  Development  Education 


This  category  provide  educational  courses  conducted  at  the 
higher-level  Service  schools  to  broaden  the  outlook  and  knowledge  of 
senior  military  personnel  or  to  impart  knowledge  in  advanced  academic 
disciplines  to  meet  service  and  joint  requirements.  Almost  all  of  these 
people  are  involved  in  operating  the  intermediate  and  senior  Service  and 
joint  schools  (i.e.,  command  and  staff  colleges,  war  colleges,  and  the 
National  Defense  University)  and  Service  graduate  schools  (i.e..  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Navy  Postgraduate  School). 


The  following  table  summarizes  Individual  Training  man¬ 


power. 


Individual  Training  Manpower  1/ 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

96.3 

92.8 

95.0 

Reserve  Components 

36.1 

35.8 

37.9 

Civilian 

21.4 

21.7 

21.9 

1/  Excludes  active  military  and  reserve  component  trainees  and  students, 
and  Service  academy  and  ROTC  cadets  (see  Section  V,  Individuals). 


The  FY  1980  increase  in  active  military  strength  is  due  to  undermanning 
of  training  requirements  in  FY  1979  by  both  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The 
increase  in  FY  1981  active  military  manpower  is  a  result  of  increases  in 
the  size  of  the  Navy's  active  fleet.  The  FY  1981  increase  in  reserve 
manpower  is  largely  due  to  Army  initiatives  to  increase  readiness. 


Force  Support  Trainint 


Force  Support  Training  consists  largely  of  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Narine  Corps  advanced  flight  training  and  Army  specialized  warfare 
training  activities.  It  provides  specific  skills  for  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  and  the  necessary  link  between  the  centrally  managed  training 
activities  that  provide  individuals  the  basic  skills  to  do  a  job,  and 
the  training  of  the  operational  units  themselves.  Advanced  training  is 
provided  by  fleet  readiness  squadrons  (Navy) ,  Marine  combat  crew  readiness 
training  groups,  and  combat  crew  training  squadrons  (Air  Force).  It  is 
conducted  in  the  specific  aircraft  to  be  flown  into  combat,  thus  making 
the  transition  from  the  undergraduate  training  aircraft,  where  the  basic 
flying  skills  are  learned,  to  the  high  performance  operational  aircraft. 
When  aviators  leave  advanced  flight  training,  they  are  ready  to  join 
deployed  operational  units  and  can  fly  combat  missions. 
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The  Any  operates  specialized  warfare  centers  (i.e.,  arctic  and 
jungle  warfare),  and  the  Navy  operates  fleet  training  groups  which  pro> 
vide  underway  training  assistance  to  ships. 

The  following  table  suoaiarizes  the  aunpower  in  Force  Support 
Training. 


Force  Support  Training 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

41.0 

42.7 

44.7 

Reserve  Components 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

Civilian 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

The  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  active  military  manpower  increases  are  largely 
due  to  increases  in  the  Air  Force  tactical  training  aircraft,  READY  TEAM 
and  in-flight  refueling  training. 

G.  Central  Logistics 

An  adequate  logistics  capability  is  essential  to  maintaining  the 
operational  capability  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Logistics  support  occurs  at 
every  organizational  level  in  DoO  and  includes  over  a  million  people. 

The  centrally  managed  supply,  maintenance  and  other  logistics  activities 
are  classified  as  Central  Logistics. 

1.  Supply  Operations 

The  people  employed  in  supply  operations  at  the  central 
or  wholesale  level  buy,  store,  distribute,  manage  and  control  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  spare  parts  needed  by  the  Services.  The  factors  influencing 
the  workloads  and  manpower  required  at  the  central  supply  activities 
include: 


the  amount  of  equipment  being  used; 

the  anticipated  tempo  of  operations  of  the  Armed 
Forces ; 

the  desired  level  of  combat  readiness; 

the  maintenance  required  on  the  equipment;  and 

introduction  or  phase-out  of  equipment. 
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2. 


Maintenance  Operations 

Central  or  depot  level  maintenance  manpower  is  required  to 
repair,  overhaul,  and  modify  equipment  and  components.  Factors  influ¬ 
encing  the  maintenance  workloads  to  be  performed  and  the  manpower  re¬ 
quired  at  the  shipyard  or  depot  level  include: 

the  size  of  the  equipment  inventory; 

the  rate  of  use  and  conditions  under  which  it  is 
used; 

the  desired  level  of  materiel  readiness; 

the  maintenance,  repair,  and  overhaul  policies  and 
standards  established  for  each  type  of  equipment; 

the  backlog  carried  forward  from  previous  years  and 
allowed  to  be  carried  over  to  future  years;  and 

the  amount  of  central  maintenance  to  be  contracted 
to  the  private  sector.  (About  30  percent  of  the 
mission  essential  depot  maintenance  is  now  accom¬ 
plished  by  private  industry  on  contract.) 

3.  Logistics  Support  Operations 

This  category  contains  manpower  for  centralized  logistics 
activities,  other  than  supply  and  maintenance.  Specifically  included 
are:  industrial  preparedness,  second  destination  transportation,  pro¬ 
perty  disposal,  production  engineering  and  testing,  construction  plan¬ 
ning  and  design,  operation  of  printing  plants,  storage  and  disposal  of 
inactive  equipment  (including  aircraft),  logistics  administrative  sup¬ 
port,  and  other  centrally  managed  logistic  support  services.  Corres¬ 
ponding  reserve  component  units  are  also  included  in  this  category. 

The  determination  of  logistics  manpower  requirements  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  military  departments  and  defense  agencies  through  a 
series  of  techniques  including:  engineered  and  statistical  manning 
standards;  manning  guides  based  on  past  experience;  and  the  projected 
supply  and  maintenance  needs  of  the  operating  and  support  forces. 

In  FY  1981,  approximately  371,400  men  and  women  will  perform 
central  logistics  functions.  This  includes  349,800  civilians  and  21,600 
active  military  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Ceatral  Logistics  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  8] 

Active 

21.4 

21.3 

21.6 

Reserve  Components 

5.2 

6.6 

6.6 

Civilian 

354.1 

347.0 

349.8 

There  is  no  major  change  in  active  military  strength.  The  increase 
in  the  reserve  strength  is  due  increased  manning  requirements  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  The  decrease  in  civilian  manpower  is  largely  due  to 
contracting  initiatives  and  some  accounting  changes.  The  increase  in 
civilian  strength  in  FY  1981  is  due  to  increased  requirements  at  Navy 
shipyards  and  ordnance  activities. 

H.  Centralized  Support  Activities 

The  manpower  in  this  category  is  for  centralized  support  to  mul¬ 
tiple  missions  and  functions  which  do  not  fit  other  OPPC.  Examples 
include: 


1.  Combat  Developments  Activities.  These  activities  are  engaged 
in  the  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of  new  concepts,  tactics, 
organizational  structure  and  equipment  requirements,  policies,  usages  of 
equipment ,  etc . 

2.  Counterintelligence  and  Investigative  Activities.  The  people 
associated  with  counterintelligence  and  investigative  activities  perform 
investigations  of  applicants  for  DoD  positions  requiring  a  security  clearance 
and  operate  various  programs  designed  to  prevent  the  compromise  of  classified 
information.  Included  are  the  personnel  for  the  Defense  Investigative  Service. 
This  category  also  includes  people  associated  with  Service  counterintelligence 
and  criminal  and  fraud  investigative  activities. 

3.  Civil  Air  Patrol.  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  providing  support  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  The  requirements  for 
people  in  this  activity  are  related  to  the  organization  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  currently  one  wing  for  each  state  and  also  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

4.  Criminal  Investigation  Activities.  The  people  assigned  to 
these  organizations  investigate  crimes  committed  on  DoD  property  ( 
including  leased  space)  and  assist  federal,  state,  and  local  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  in  investigations  of  alleged  crimes  involving  DoO 
personnel.  The  manpower  requirements  are  a  function  of  workload  and  the 
geographic  dispersion  of  Defense  installations. 
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5.  Intelligence  Support  Activities.  Included  are  people  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force  Intelligence  Service  which  provides  specialized  intel¬ 
ligence  services  to  Headquarters  USAF  and  USAF  commanders  worldwide. 

6.  Security  Assistance  Activities.  In  support  of  US  national 
security,  the  US  government  provides  defense  material  and  services  to 
certain  foreign  governments .  Some  is  in  the  form  of  US  funded  grant 
aid  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP)  and  the  International 
Military  and  Education  Training  Program  (IMET).  The  current  majority  of 
security  assistance  is  fully  funded  by  the  foreign  governments  through 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  program. 

Security  assistance  manpower  in  the  Centralized  Support  Activi¬ 
ties  category  is  limited  to  people  who  work  full-time  on  MAP  efforts 
or  specific  FMS  cases.  Activities  include  military  assistance  advisory 
groups,  mobile  training  teams,  technical  assistance  field  teams,  and 
similar  organizations  abroad. 

The  Centralized  Support  Activities  category  does  not  contain 
all  security  assistance  manpower.  In  particular,  most  people  supporting 
FMS  spend  only  part  of  their  time  on  FMS  or  perform  overall  administrative 
work  that  cannot  be  associated  with  a  specific  FMS  case.  Spaces  for 
these  people  are  incorporated  in  other  DPPC  which  better  describe  their 
primary  responsibilities.  ^ 

7.  Other  Support.  Certain  support  elements  of  unified  comnands, 
international  military  organizations  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  make  up  this  category. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Centralized  Support  Activities  Man¬ 
power. 


Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

45.0 

45.3 

45.3 

Reserve  Components 

19.5 

23.8 

28.3 

Civilian 

53.  6 

55.9 

54.7 

The  increases  in  the 

reserve  strength 

in  FY  1980  and 

FY  1981  are  due 

to  Army  actions  to  increase  the  readiness  and  strength  of  the  reserve 
forces.  The  civilian  increase  in  FY  1980  is  largely  due  to  this  DPPC 
being  under  manned  in  FY  1979.  The  decrease  in  civilivan  strength  in  FY 
1981  results  from  conversion  of  civilian  technician  positions  to  reserve 
military  in  the  Army 
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I.  Managi^ient  Headquarters 

Organ! zatioaal  elenents  or  units  of  all  DoD  components  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  Management  Headquarters  activities  when  their  primary  mission 
requires  that  they  substantially  perform  the  following  for  organizations 
or  units  at  a  lower  echelon: 

policy  development  and/or  guidance; 

long  range  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting; 

management  and  distribution  of  resources;  and 

program  performance  review  and  evaluation. 

Management  Headquarters  activities  also  include  units  whose  primary 
mission  is  to* provide  direct  professional,  technical,  administrative  or 
logistics  support  to  a  management  headquarters. 

Department  of  Defense  Management  Headquarters  are  divided  into  the 
following  categories:  Defense  Agencies,  International  Military  Organi¬ 
zations,  Unified  Commands,  Service  Support-Combat  Commands,  and  Service 
Support-Support  Commands. 

1.  Defense  Agencies.  These  headquarters  are  responsible  for 
direction  and  control  of  the  Defense  Agencies.  Included  are  the  head¬ 
quarters  of: 

Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 

Defense  Audit  Service 

Defense  Audiovisual  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Investigative  Service 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 

Defense  Mapping  Agency 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 

National  Security  Agency/Central  Security  Service* 

*  Civilian  manpower  not  included  in  the  Defense  Manpower  Requirements 
Report. 

Also  included  with  this  category  are  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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2.  International  Military  Headquarters.  These  headquarters  are 
responsible  for  the  command  and  control  of  operating  forces  of  allied 
nations  in  combined  military  operations.  Included  are: 

NATO  Headquarters 

NATO  Military  Committee 
Allied  Command  Atlantic 
Allied  Command  Europe 
Allied  Command  Channel 

Allied  Forces  -  Northern  Europe 
Allied  Forces  -  Central  Europe 
Allied  Forces  -  Southern  Europe 

Other  International  Headquarters 

Central  Treaty  Organization 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
United  Nations  Command  (Korea)  1/ 

ROK/US  Combined  Forces  Command 

1/  Consolidated  with  Eighth  Army  and  U.S.  Forces  Korea. 

3.  Unified  Command  Headquarters.  These  headquarters  are  responsible 
for  the  command  and  control  of  operating  forces  of  all  Services  in  unified 
and  coordinated  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Included  are: 

Atlantic  Command 
US  European  Command 
US  Southern  Command 
US  Readiness  Command 
Pacific  Command 

4.  Service  Support  -  Combat  Commands.  These  headquarters  provide 
Service  command  and  control  of  deployed  (or  deployable)  forces  and  forces 
tasked  with  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Also  included  are  cor¬ 
responding  reserve  component  headquarters.  The  headquarters  elements  of 
the  following  organizations  are  included: 

Army  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 


US  Army,  Europe 
US  Army  Forces  Command 
US  Army,  Japan 
8th  Army,  Korea 
US  Army  Western  Command 
Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  (and  regional 
headquarters) 


US  Navy,  Atlantic  Fleet 
US  Navy,  Pacific  Fleet 
US  Naval  Forces,  Europe 
Numbered  Fleets 

Navy  Type  Commands 
Fleet  Marine  Forces 
Military  Sealift  Command 
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Air  Force 


Strategic  Air  Comnand  - 
Alaskan  Air  Command  .  . 

Aerospace  Defense  Command  - 
Tactical  Air  Comnand 
Pacific  Air  Forces 
US  Air  Forces,  Europe  . , 

Military  Airlift  Command  - 
Numbered  Air  Forces 

1/  Specified  Commands 

5.  Service  Support  -  Support  Commands.  These  headquarters 
provide  operational  and  administrative  control  of  the  military  Service 
support  commands.  Also  included  are  corresponding  reserve  component 
headquarters.  Examples  of  Service  Support-Support  Commands  include: 
the  Service  Secretariats,  the  Army  Staff,  Air  Staff,  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Staff,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  training  commands  such  as 
Army's  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  and  the  Air  Force  Air  Training 
Command,  and  the  depot-level  logistics  activities  such  as  the  Navy 
Material  Command  and  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  manpower  in  Management 

Headquarters . 


Management  Headquarters  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

38.2 

38.3 

38.4 

Reserve  Components 

3.7 

6.5 

7.9 

Civilian 

34.2 

35.6 

35.9 

The  increases  in  the  reserve  strength  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  are 
due  to  increased  requirements  in  the  Army  reserve.  The  increase  in 
civilian  manpower  in  FY  1980  is  largely  due  to  under  manning  in  FY  1979. 

J.  Federal  Agency  Support 

Federal  Agency  Support  includes  military  and  some  civilian  indivi¬ 
duals  assigned  to  Federal  departments  and  independent  agencies.  The  DoD 
assigns  people  to  these  organizations  when  it  furthers  the  .'nterests  of 
DoD  or  when  authorized  by  law.  Assignments  are  reimbursable  except  in 
those  instances  where  the  mission  is  specifically  given  to  DoD.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  effort  has  been  expended  to  either  control  or  reduce 
the  level  of  military  people  assigned  in  support  of  various  non-DoD 


functions.  Examples  of  Federal  Agency  Support  are  the  1,300  Marine 
Corps  Embassy  guards  and  the  over  700  people  assigned  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF) .  The  NSF  draws  upon  existing  DoD  (Navy)  re¬ 
sources  and  capabilities  to  support  its  Antarctic  program  rather  than 
forming  and  training  an  aviation  unit. 

The  following  table  summarizes  OoD  personnel  assigned  to  support 
other  federal  agencies. 

Federal  Agency  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

Reserve  Components 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

Civilian 

* 

* 

* 

*Fewer  than  50 

There  are  no  significant  strength  changes  in  this  category. 

V.  INDIVIDUALS 


A.  Introduction 


Military  manpower  is  divided  into  two  broad  categories:  force 
structure  and  individuals.  All  of  the  manpower  in  the  previously  dis¬ 
cussed  manpower  categories  is  considered  force  structure  manpower.  The 
force  structure  is  the  aggregation  of  units  required  for  sustained 
performance  of  the  defense  mission.  The  manpower  for  each  unit  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  workload,  combat  doctrines,  or  other  organi¬ 
zational  criteria. 

Not  included  in  unit  manning  documents  are  military  personnel  being 
transferred  between  units,  undergoing  certain  types  of  training,  re¬ 
ceiving  medical  treatment  on  a  full-time  basis,  imprisoned,  or  awaiting 
separation.  These  people  are  accounted  for  in  the  Individuals  category. 
For  example,  the  manpower  required  to  staff  a  recruit  training  center 
with  instructors  and  administrators  is  accounted  for  in  a  unit  manning 
document  and  is  part  of  the  force  structure,  but  the  recruits  in  training 
are  accounted  for  in  the  Individuals  category.  Similarly,  a  hospital's 
staff  is  part  of  the  force  structure  while  the  patients  are  considered 
Individuals . 

There  is  no  Individuals  category  for  civilian  manpower.  Compared 
to  the  military  system,  the  civilian  system  must  provide  for  only  a  few 
moves  and  relatively  little  training.  Sick  leave  is  factored  into 
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a  nanhour  availability  used  to  convert  industrial  workloads  into  strength 
requirements.  Civilian  trainees  jobs  are  programmed  as  part  of  the 
overall  work  force  at  an  activity.  When  civilians  are  away  from  their 
jobs  for  long-term  professional  development  training,  they  are  not 
replaced.  Their  duties  are  absorbed  by  temporary  reassignsient  of  their 
work  to  other  employees. 

Manpower  planning  for  the  Individuals  categories  is  approached 
differently  than  for  the  force  structure.  This  is  due  to  the  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  planning  factors.  In  the  training  area,  lengths 
of  some  courses  are  knomi  in  advance;  others,  however,  depend  on  the 
rate  at  which  the  material  is  learned.  The  numbers  of  people  who  will 
attend  those  courses  are  based  on  estimates  and  are  subject,  to  some 
extent,  to  uncontrollable  factors.  For  example,  the  number  of  people 
going  through  recruit  training  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  recruiting 
effort  which  is  not  completely  controllable.  Factors  in  other  areas, 
such  as  patient  load  in  hospitals,  are  unpredictable.  These  types  of 
estimates  are  usually  projected  from  historical  data. 

Individuals  serve  the  entire  force  structure.  Therefore,  if  man¬ 
power  allocated  for  Individuals  is  insufficient  for  real  needs,  shortages 
of  personnel  will  occur  in  the  force  structure.  For  example,  assume  we 
calculate  that  70,500  transients  are  required  at  end  FY  1981.  Suppose 
we  attempt  to  save  manpower  by  programming  for  only  65,000.  Unless  we 
change  policies  to  reduce  the  number  or  length  of  moves,  the  result  will 
be  an  unplanned  shortage  of  5,500  people  in  force  structure  units,  with 
commensurate  degradation  of  force  readiness. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Individuals  military  manpower. 

Individuals  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Military 


Active 


Transients 

80.8 

70.1 

70.5 

Patients/Prisoners/Holdees 

14.1 

13.5 

13.2 

Trainees/Students 

198.7 

208.0 

202.7 

Cadets 

13.2 

13.1 

13.1 

Total  OoD 

306.7 

302.8 

297.5 

Reserve  ,  , 

Trainees  and  Students  - 

28.9 

29.5 

32.2 

Reservists  on  initial  active  duty  for  training. 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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B. 


Transients 


Transient  requirements  are  largely  a  function  of  the  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  move  program.  Transient  manpower  spaces  are 
provided  to  account  for  time  consuoied  during  PCS  moves  and  include  travel, 
leave  enroute,  and  temporary  duty  enroute.  Leave  enroute  allows  people 
time  to  relocate  between  assignments.  Temporary  duty  enroute  is  usually 
associated  with  preparing  people  for  their  next  duty  assignment.  PCS 
move  requirements  are  driven  by  annual  accessions  and  losses,  tour 
length,  skill/job  matches,  number  of  people  in  deployed  areas,  and  the 
total  strength  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Transient  military  manpower  by 
Service. 

Transients  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 


FY  80 


FY  81 


Military 


Active 


Army 

26.2 

24.0 

23.8 

Navy 

28.0 

25.1 

25.9 

Marine  Corps 

7.9 

7.7 

7.3 

Air  Force 

18.7 

13.3 

13.5 

Total 

80.8 

70.1 

70.5 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Projected  Transient  strengths  for  FY  1980  and  1981  are  based  upon 
historical  experience  of  the  average  enroute  time  per  PCS  move  and  the 
projected  PCS  move  program  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  decrease  in  transient 
strength  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  reflects  actions  taken  by  all  Services 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  station  change  moves. 

C.  Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 

This  account  provides  manpower  to  offset  losses  to  units  resulting 
from  hospitalization,  confinement  in  a  military  disciplinary  facility, 
or  assignment  to  a  correctional  training  facility.  It  also  accounts  for 
personnel  awaiting  reassignment  upon  termination  of  medical  treatment, 
awaiting  administrative  discharge,  or  in  the  process  of  separating  from 
active  duty.  Patient  and  prisoner  projections  are  based  on  historical 
incidences  of  noncombat  casualties,  illnesses,  and  confinement.  Holdees, 
or  personnel  awaiting  reassignment  or  separation,  are  based  on  average 
delays  and  the  incidence  of  these  delays. 
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The  following  table  sumarizes  Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 
military  manpower. 

Patients.  Prisoners,  and  Holdees  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands!) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Military 

Active  14.1  13.5  13.2 

The  decrease  in  and  strength  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  is  due  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  people  waiting  separation.  This  is  caused 
by  increased  retention  rates. 

D.  Trainees.  Students,  and  Cadets 

The  number  of  trainee  and  student  spaces  is  a  function  of  enlist¬ 
ment  patterns,  course  lengths,  and  training  plans.  The  only  reserve 
component  spaces  in  the  Individuals  account  are  those  for  initial  ac¬ 
tive  duty  for  training.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  determination 
of  trainee  and  student  loads  is  included  in  the  FY  1981  Military  Manpower 
Training  Report. 

The  following  table  shows  active  and  reserve  trainee  and  student 
strengths . 


Trainees  and  Students  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Military 


Active 


Army 

77.0 

81.6 

75.3 

Navy 

65.9 

68.4 

68.7 

Marine  Corps 

25.1 

23.8 

22.2 

Air  Force 

30.7 

34.5 

36.5 

Total 

198.7 

208.3 

202.7 

Reserve  Components 

Army  National  Guard 

15.1 

15.5 

15.5 

Army  Reserve 

6.7 

6.8 

8.9 

Naval  Reserve 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

3.7 

3.4 

3.4 

Air  National  Guard 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Air  Force  Reserve 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

Total 

28.9 

29.5 

32.2 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


The  nunber  of  active  trainees  and  students  will  increase  in 
FY  1980  from  the  FY  1979  level  prinarily  as  the  result  of  increased 
accession  requirements  for  all  Services  except  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
decrease  in  FY  1981  in  the  Army  account  reflects  in  a  decrease  in  acces¬ 
sion  requirements.  The  FY  1981  increase  in  the  Air  Force  account 
reflects  increased  training  requirements  in  nearly  all  areas. 

The  reserve  trainees  and  students  manpower  remains  farirly  constant. 
The  increase  in  the  USAR  account  in  FY  1981  is  due  to  expected  success 
from  increased  recruiting  activity. 

The  following  table  displays  Cadet/Midshipmen  strengths. 

Cadets/Midshipmen  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Active  13.1  13.1  13.1 

Each  of  the  academies  is  authorized  a  maximum  enrollment  of  4,544. 
The  September  30th  strength  reflects  enrollment  after  summer  attrition 
has  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ARMY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A.  Introduction 

1.  Simiary  and  Highlights 

This  chapter  discusses  the  active,  reserve,  and  civilian  cooponents 
which  constitute  the  total  Amy.  Their  collective  effort  is  designed  to 
field  iBodern,  well-trained,  and  well-equipped  forces  capable  of  achieving 
national  objectives  by  insuring  sufficient  combat  power  for  an  effective 
and  clearly  perceived  deterrent  to  war.  The  active  forces  are  capable 
of  acting  in  situations  not  involving  mobilization.  The  reserves  must  be 
able  to  augment  and  sustain  the  active  forces  and  provide  the  capability 
for  rapid  partial  or  full  mobilization.  The  civilian  component  must 
provide  essential  sustaining  support  in  the  training,  supply,  logistics, 
medical,  procurement,  and  scientific  and  technical  areas  as  well  as 
managerial  expertise.  To  accomplish  these  tasks,  the  Army  needs  a 
support  base  sufficient  to: 

-  Recruit,  train,  and  maintain  the  total  Army  in  peacetisie. 

-  Provide  timely,  rapid  expansion  for  mobilization  and  deployment 
of  the  total  Amy  in  support  of  combat  operations. 

-  Surge  the  training  base  output  to  sustain  the  deployed  force 
and/or  expand  the  force  beyond  24  divisions  if  necessary. 

Aggregate  military  sianpower  available  in  the  event  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion  continues  to  be  inadequate.  Active  and  reserve  component  manning 
is  significantly  below  required  peacetime  levels.  In  FY  1980,  the 
active  military  component  must  increase  by  16,000  in  order  to  recover 
from  the  shortfall  in  actual  strength  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  The  size 
of  this  undemanning  which  occurred  in  FY  1979  underscores  the  level  of 
effort  needed  to  procure  and  retain  the  required  manpower  in  the  active 
component,  the  Selected  Reserve,  and  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR). 

The  civilian  program  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  stable  level  from 
FY  1979  to  FY  1981. 

The  Amy  manpower  program  for  FY  1981  is  planned  to  accomplish 
the  following: 

-  Improve  NATO  forward  deployed  force  readiness. 

-  Support  the  NATO  Long-Tem  Defense  Program. 

-  Increase  Rapid  Deployment  Force  capability. 

-  Enhance  deployability. 


-  Maintain  the  24  division  total  Army  force  containing  16  active 
and  8  reserve  component  divisions. 

-  Improve  the  sustainability  of  these  24  divisions  by  fielding 
adequate  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  forces. 

-  Provide  our  volunteer  soldiers  essential  support  programs  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  them  and  their  dependents. 

In  order  to  fill  these  force  requirements  and  retain  U.S. 
forces  in  Korea  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  level  end  strength,  it 
has  been  necessary,  because  of  recruiting  problems,  to  reduce  the  manning 
levels  in  the  CONUS  divisions  and  delay  some  previously  programmed  unit 
activations . 

The  Army  military  and  civilian  personnel  end  strength  requests 
for  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  are  as  follows: 


Army  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  81 

FY  82 

Active  Military 

Selected  Reserve 

775.8 

781.0 

Army  National  Guard 

381.4 

390.3 

Army  Reserve 

210.7 

218.1 

Civilian 

358.6 

358.6 

2.  Major  Force  Structure  Changes 

The  focus  of  force  changes  is  an  enhancement  of  support  to  NATO 
and  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  while  modernizing  the  force. 

a .  Active  Component 

(1)  Army  will  continue  to  increase  the  capabilities  of 
selected  forward  deployed  units  in  NATO  and  NATO  reinforcing  and  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  units  in  CONUS. 

(2)  Army  will  continue  to  add  units  in  Europe  and  CONUS  to 
improve  electronic  and  intelligence  warfare  and  chemical  defense  capa¬ 
bilities  . 

(3)  Army  will  continue  to  support  the  Prepositioning  of  Ma¬ 
teriel  Configured  to  Unit  Sets  (POMCUS)  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 
units  deploying  from  CONUS  to  Europe  to  become  operationally  ready. 


(4)  Further  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground  coabat  forces  fron 
Korea  is  being  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  outcoae  of  a  scheduled  1981 
reassessment  of  the  military  balance  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Recruiting 
shortfalls  and  the  delay  of  the  withdrawal  required  that  the  conversion 
of  eight  field  artillery  battalions  (from  18  to  24  howitzers)  be  repro¬ 
grammed  from  FY  1980  to  FY  1982  and  the  activation  of  one  infantry 
battalion  (mechanized)  be  reprogramnwd  from  FY  1980  to  FY  1983. 
Additionally,  the  105  percent  manning  of  selected  early  deploying  units, 
an  initiative  in  effect  through  FY  1979,  has  been  cancelled. 


Reserve  Components 


(1)  Expansion  plans  of  the  Army  Affiliation  Program  call 
for  adding,  as  feasible,  D-t-31  to  IH-60  RC  units  to  the  Affiliation 
Program  during  FY  1980  and  FY  1981.  This  expansion  should  bring  the 
total  of  RC  affiliated  units  to  over  300.  This  expansion  program  is 
closely  related  to  Army  CAPSTONE  program  decisions.  Under  the  CAPSTONE 
program,  CONUS  units  are  aligned  into  wartime  structures  to  facilitate 
peacetime  training  and  transition  to  wartime  operations. 


(2)  As  part  of  the  Army's  Full  Time  Support  Program,  reserve 
component  personnel  in  full-time  military  status  will  continue  to  be 
added  to  RC  Roundout  units,  early  deploying  mission  essential  units,  and 
essential  early  mobilizing  units  during  FY  1981  to  improve  RC  readiness 
and  response  time.  Active  military  are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 
However,  because  of  recent  manning  problems  in  the  active  force,  greater 
reliance  is  being  placed  on  reserve  personnel. 


(3)  The  Army  will  continue  to  convert  selected  civilian 
technician  positions  in  the  reserve  components  to  full-time  military 
positions  to  test  the  reserve's  ability  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
personnel  in  a  full-time  military  status.  The  USAR  will  convert  540 
positions  and  the  ARNG  will  convert  2,063  in  FY  1980.  The  conversion 
program  will  be  evaluated  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  1980.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  satisfactory  evaluation,  436  USAR  and  2,473  ARNG  additional 
positions  have  been  programmed  for  conversion  in  FY  1981. 


Manpower  Requirements  Determination 


a.  General.  Army  manpower  requirements  are  derived  from  analysis 
of  wartime  combat  and  general  support  structures  and  essential  require¬ 
ments  peculiar  to  peacetime  support.  In  meeting  these  requirements,  the 
manning  levels,  the  mix  of  units  among  active  and  reserve  component 
forces,  and  the  mix  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  are  established 
within  the  constraints  of  resource  availability. 


b.  Manpower  Requirements  Within  Units  and  Organizations. 
Manpower  requirements  for  Army  units  are  developed  through  analytical 
techniques  that  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  mission.  The  Table 
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of  Organization  and  Equipment  (TOE)  provides  manpower  and  equipment 
levels  for  standard  unit  wartime  mission  accomplishment.  The  manpower 
requirements  for  a  TOE  unit  are  determined  as  follows: 

-  The  mission  and  desired  capabilities  of  the  unit  are 
determined,  and  the  organizational  entities  required  for  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  (e.g.,  firing  sections,  rifle  squads,  maintenance  teams,  mess 
teams)  are  identified. 

-  The  number  of  combat  type  positions  required  in  a  TOE  is 
dictated  by  tactical  and  organizational  doctrine,  the  firepower  desired, 
and/or  number  of  weapons  included.  Each  weapon  has  a  set  number  of 
operators  (e.g.,  one  man  per  rifle  in  a  rifle  squad,  ten  men  per  155  mm 
field  artillery  firing  section).  Rifle  squads  or  firing  sections  are 
aggregated  into  units  to  produce  the  optimal  combat  capability  consid¬ 
ering  span  of  control  and  other  management  and  leadership  limitations. 

-  The  number  of  personnel  required  for  TOE  service  and 
support  activities  (mess,  maintenance,  supply)  is  determined  by  appli¬ 
cation  of  standard  staffing  criteria.  These. criteria  are  based  on  engi¬ 
neering  data,  tests,  and  experience.  They  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  in  the  wartime  environment  individuals  will  work  up  to  twelve  hours 
per  day,  seven  days  per  week.  Standard  staffing  criteria  are  revised 
and  updated  on  a  three-year  cyclic  basis. 

A  TOE  prescribes  the  required  structure,  manpower,  and  equipment 
for  five  organizational  options  from  full  manning  to  cadre  level  for  a 
particular  type  of  unit.  These  options  provide  a  model  for  fielding  the 
unit  at  full  or  reduced  capability.  The  Modified  Table  of  Organization 
and  Equipment  (MTOEl  is  the  authorization  document  for  an  active  unit. 

It  shows  the  actual  organizational  option  selected  from  the  TOE,  as 
amended  by  changes,  to  fit  the  unit  to  a  specific  geographical  or  opera¬ 
tional  environment.  It  is  the  authority  for  the  unit  to  requisition 
personnel  and  equipment. 

The  requirements  for  organizations  developed  to  accomplish 
specific  local  missions  are  displayed  in  Tables  of  Distribution  and 
Allowance  (TDA) .  The  manpower  requirements  for  each  TDA  organization 
are  developed  using  work  load  data  and  mission  requirements.  For  common 
functions.  Army  staffing  guides  are  used  to  structure  the  unit.  Adjust¬ 
ments  in  manpower  requirements  are  made  when  changes  in  mission,  function, 
or  work  load  occur. 

Manpower  surveys  of  each  TDA  organization  are  conducted  at  least 
quadrennially.  Survey  teams  use  functional  analyses  which  relate  per¬ 
formance  to  current  functions  and  work  load;  organizational  analyses  to 
eliminate  organizations  that  duplicate  functions  or  interrupt  a  sequen¬ 
tial  flow  of  actions;  and  position  analyses,  using  engineered  standards, 
to  address  essentiality  of  type  And  number  of  positions  in  relation  to 
the  job  to  be  accomplished. 
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c.  Force  Packaging.  Anay  laaapower  requirenents  geaerally  exceed 
Army  manpower  authorizations.  Therefore,  the  Army  has  developed  a  force 
packaging  methodology  which  establishes  Any  priorities  for  distributing 
manpower  and  equipment.  Applying  this  methodology  permits  priority  dis¬ 
tribution  of  authorized  manpower  to  forward  deployed  and  early  deploying 
units. 

d.  Initiatives  in  Manpower  Requirements  Determination.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the  manpower  requirements 
determination  process  from  other  interrelated  systems  which  are  grouped 
under  the  general  function  of  aunpower  management.  These  functions 
include  the  developiaent  of  manpower  standards  and  guidance,  requirements 
determination  and  justification,  resource  allocation  and  documentation, 
and  personnel  management  and  staffing.  The  size  of  the  Army  and  sound 
oianagement  principles  dictate  a  decentralized  form  of  management.  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army  provides  policy  and  guidance;  however, 
execution  of  the  manpower  management  system  is  delegated  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  major  commands  and  agencies.  The  Army  has  a  good  manpower 
management  system  which,  when  considered  in  its  totality,  is  serving  the 
Army  adequately.  However,  as  pointed  out  by  the  GAO  report--"Lack  of 
Control  and  Feedback  Hinders  Army  Manpower  Management  Improvements" 
(October  1979) — and  acknowledged  by  the  Army,  various  subsets  of  the 
system  are  in  need  of  change,  and  Army  leadership  is  moving  to  make 
corrections  as  appropriate.  In  many  areas  change  must  be  accomplished 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  will  require  resources.  Changes  to  the 
manpower  management  system  must  interface  with  and  complement  other 
ongoing  systems  in  order  to  supply  management  data  to  the  Army,  OSD, 

and  Congress.  Succeeding  paragraphs  address  ongoing  initiatives  designed 
to  improve  all  aspects  of  the  manpower  management  process.  Emphasis, 
however,  is  on  those  areas  that  relate  specifically  to  the  requirements 
determination  process. 

(1)  Requirements  Determination  Process.  While  the  Army’s 
requirements  determination  process  has  been  criticized  for  lack  of 
credible  staffing  criteria  and  standards,  the  procedures  are  workable 
and  do  provide  a  systematic  approach.  Approximately  76,000  Army  positions 
are  covered  by  engineered  standards;  223,000  positions,  by  DA  staffing 
guides  and  Manpower  Authorization  Criteria  (MACRIT) ;  and  292,000,  by  a 
combat  development  process.  This  accounts  for  approximately  77  percent 
of  Army  positions.  Further,  Army  plans  to  include  the  remaining  23  per¬ 
cent  of  positions  under  staffing  criteria  standards.  Ongoing  improvements 
of  the  current  system  include  the  following: 

(a)  Manpower  Management  Task  Force.  The  Director  of 
Manpower,  Plans  and  Budget,  in  the  Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  (ODCSPER)  chartered  the  Manpower  Management  Task  Force  on 
20  March  1979  to  develop  short-range  (1-2  years)  and  long-range  (3-5 
years)  improvements  to  the  current  manpower  management  system  and  to 
monitor  implementation  of  system  improvements.  The  Task  Force  was 
functionally  divided  into  manpower  requirements,  policy  and  procedures, 
and  systems  teams  to  pursue  these  objectives.  Numerous  recommendations 
were  made  in  the  areas  of  manpower  surveys;  staffing  guides;  borrowed 
military  manpower;  automatic  data  processing  systems;  documentation 


policies;  the  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  system;  and  overall 
manpower  management  procedures.  Many  of  the  recommendations  have  either 
been  adopted  or  are  presently  being  studied. 


(b)  Manning  the  Force  Task  Force.  A  task  force  spon¬ 
sored  by  ODCSPER  was  established  28  August  1979  to  determine  how  the  Army 
can  better  man  its  total  force  in  peace  and  under  mobilization.  Through 
the  task  force's  examination  of  the  face/space  relationship,  the  study 

is  expected  to  improve  the  manpower  requirements  determination  process. 

The  task  force’s  draft  report  will  be  published  by  31  March  1980. 

(c)  Adoption  of  Functional  Survey  Approach.  At 
present,  manpower  surveys  are  conducted  on  an  organizational  basis  and  the 
results  apply  only  to  the  organization  surveyed.  The  Army  is  now  testing 
a  functional  approach  to  the  survey  process.  This  consists  of  a  vertical 
review  of  major  administrative  and  support  functions  Army-wide.  This 
functional  approach  lends  itself  to  work  measurement  techniques  and  the 
development  of  Army-wide  staffing  standards.  A  major  test  of  functional 
surveys  is  being  undertaken  in  FY  1980,  and  the  technique  will  be  used 

in  FY  1981  if  the  test  proves  out. 

(d)  Improvements  in  Army  Staffing  Guides.  Department 
of  the  Army  staffing  guides  have  been  criticized  for  their  lack  of  objec¬ 
tive  quantitative  guidance  and  because  the  use  of  the  standards  is  not 
mandatory.  Functional  standards  will  now  be  developed  using  approved  work 
measurement  techniques  which  will  be  mandatory.  They  will  provide  more 
definitive  work  center  descriptions  and  will  be  published  in  a  simplified 
format  for  position  needs.  The  directive  will  include  rationale  for 
allowing  deviations  and  hence  will  insure  uniform  application  of  the 
standard  on  an  Army-wide  basis. 

(e)  Army  Productivity  Committee.  The  Army  Productivity 
and  Technical  Committee  (PROCOM)  was  established  on  29  June  1979.  It  is 

an  Army-wide  forum  of  personnel  from  the  methods  and  standards  (M&S) 
discipline.  A  major  thrust  of  the  PROCOM  is  to  facilitate  the  integration 
of  summary  level  performance  standards  developed  through  the  M&S  program 
into  the  manpower  requirements  determination  process.  The  M&S  program 
is  oriented  to  functional  standards  development,  and  the  PROCOM  serves 
as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  coordination  of  the  M&S  program  with  the 
functional  manpower  requirements  determination  process. 

(f)  Improvements  to  the  Manpower  Authorization  Criteria 
(MACRIT)  Program.  In  Table  of  Organization  (TOE)  units,  manpower  require¬ 
ments  are  determined  by  tactics,  doctrine,  and  MACRIT.  MACRIT  basically  ad¬ 
dresses  those  non-supervisory  positions  subject  to  work  load  measurements, 
e.g.,  mechanics.  Currently,  MACRIT  employs  the  following  formula  to 
derive  the  manpower  standard. 


Annual  Manhours  Required  For  Task 


Annual  Manhours  Available  Per  Person 


=  Manpower  Standard 
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After  extensive  reviews  by  the  GAO  and  Senate  Appropriations  Comnittee, 
it  was  determined  that  the  portion  of  the  equation  involving  Annual 
Manhours  Required  needed  refinement  to  consider  combat  stress  data, 
combat  damage  data,  component  reliability/failure  data,  diagnosis/repair/ 
replacement/inspection  times,  maintenance  allocation  charts,  equipment 
cannibalization  policies,  and  other  scenarios  depicting  the  true  wartime 
environment.  Also,  that  portion  of  the  equation  pertaining  to  Annual 
Manhours  Available  was  suspect  because  the  non-productive  time  factors 
of  K.P.,  guard  duty,  and  detail  had  not  been  updated  since  1968.  A 
project  is  now  underway  to  restructure  MACRIT  to  incorporate  the  above 
factors. 


(g)  Quantitative  Techniques  for  Identifying  Positions 
as  Military  or  Civilian.  A  study  effort  is  under  contract  to  develop 
quantitative  techniques  for  identifying  positions  as  military  or  civilian. 
Objective  criteria  will  also  be  established  to  determine  whether  the 
military  positions  should  be  enlisted,  warrant,  or  commissioned  officer. 
This  will  result  in  a  systematic  rationale  for  military  and  civilian 
staffing. 


(h)  Borrowed  Military  Manpower  (BMM) .  BMM  relates  to 
military  personnel  who  perform  work  of  a  recurring  or  constant  nature  in  a 
position,  function,  or  organization  other  than  the  one  to  which  assigned. 
Generally,  BMM  is  associated  with  the  borrowing  of  individuals  from  a  combat 
unit.  The  absence  of  these  military  personnel  from  parent  units  affects 
the  capability  of  the  individual  to  retain  skills  associated  with  his  occupa¬ 
tional  specialty,  the  capabilities  of  the  parent  unit  to  conduct  realistic 
training  and,  ultimately,  the  readiness  of  our  combat  forces.  Although 
BMM  is  undesirable  from  a  readiness  viewpoint,  it  is  a  resource  which 
can  be  used  to  offset  shortages  of  civilian  personnel  in  garrison  support 
activities  and  must  be  considered  in  the  requirements  determination 
process.  Currently,  the  term  BMM  is  loosely  defined  and  this  leads  to 
inaccurate  reporting  of  BMM  usage  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
subsequently  to  the  Congress.  A  new  definition  has  been  formulated 
along  with  an  improved  reporting  procedure  which  provides  a  more  accurate 
assessment  of  the  number  of  soldiers  being  diverted  from  combat  units  to 
perform  garrison  support  duties  and  refines  the  guidelines  for  the  use 
of  individuals  in  this  type  of  duty.  Additionally,  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  BMM  to  offset  reduction-in-force  actions  necessitated  by  civilian 
end  strength  cuts  were  suspended  in  March  1979  through  FY  1980.  Sufficient 
restrictions  were  placed  on  commanders,  however,  to  ensure  that  job 
rights  of  the  civilian  work  force  were  adequately  protected.  This  action 
provided  commanders  needed  time  to  balance  the  work  force  through  organi¬ 
zational  realignments,  cost  effective  contracting  out,  or  the  use  of  host 
nation  support  while  still  performing  essential  garrison  support  functions. 

(2)  Management  Information  Systems.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
GAO  report  and  as  acknowledged  by  the  Army,  a  common  data  base  or  systems 
interface  is  needed  to  improve  manpower  management.  Some  of  the  more 
significant  actions  in  this  area  are  discussed  in  the  following: 
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(a)  Force  Development  Integrated  Management  System. 

The  Force  Development  Integrated  Management  System  (FORDIMS)  is  a  data 
base  management  system  which  integrates  three  current  manpower  management 
systems:  Amy  Force  Program  -  manpower  by  command  program  and  appropria- 
tion;  Force  Accounting  System  -  manpower  categories  by  unit;  The  Army 
Authorization  Documents  System  -  manpower  by  grade,  specialty,  and  unit. 
This  link  between  the  three  systems  will  ultimately  enable  the  Army  to 
detemine  when  and  why  resources  were  allocated  to  a  specific  program 
and  unit,  tell  exactly  what  changed  and  why  within  a  given  period, 
identify  what  portion  of  resource  guidance  commands  have  and  have  not 
cosqplied  with,  and  insure  that  comiaands  use  manpower  as  allocated  or 
accounted  for  in  DA  systems. 

(b)  Face/Space/Dollar  Interface.  This  area  includes 
putting  proper  emphasis  on  people  as  well  as  positions  and  making  better 
use  of  manpower  assets.  A  management  infomation  system  is  currently  under 
contract  which  will  pemit  aligning  authorizations  with  corresponding 
personnel  assets,  work  load,  and  financial  data.  This  system  will  also 
highlight  inconsistencies  and  provide  an  excellent  management  tool  for 
both  the  manpower  and  the  personnel  manager.  Some  of  the  specific 
objectives  are: 


1  Better  Alignment  -  Actual  vs.  Allocated  Manpower. 
A  problem  exists  with  filling  active  component  manpower  spaces  with  quali¬ 
fied  personnel.  Generally,  the  problem  stems  from  several  sources:  active 
component  recruiting  shortfall,  overmanning  of  priority  units,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  problems.  The  new  system  will  pinpoint  the  skills  where  fill  problems 
exist  and  suggest  where  adjustments  to  active  Army  recruiting  criteria  and 
application  of  additional  recruiting  and  retention  resources  may  be  in  order. 
Similarly,  the  system  can  assist  in  evaluating  other  solutions  such  as  reduc¬ 
tion  of  existing  functions,  increased  contractual  effort,  elimination  of  the 
overmanning  of  priority  units,  and  reduction  of  the  force  structure. 

2  Civilian  Hire  Lag.  Hire  lag  (difference  between 
authorized  civilian  strength  and  assigned  strength)  results  from  manageswnt 
decision  to  divert  resources  to  other  priorities,  inability  to  recruit  or 
delay  in  recruitment,  and  turbulence  in  the  civilian  work  force.  Better 
management  of  hire  lag  can  be  achieved  through  improved  management  controls 
and  improved  management  reports  via  the  space/face/dollar  interface. 

3  Improved  Audit.  As  a  longer  range  objective, 
the  system  can  be  modified  to  audit  intended  manpower  uses  by  relating 
resources  requested,  provided,  and  used  to  accomplishments  and  costs. 

(c)  FORECAST.  Active  Army  military  manpower  is 
presently  programmed  at  the  aggregate  officer  and  enlisted  levels  using 
a  SMdeling  system  called  Enlisted  Loss  Inventory  Model  -  Computation  of 
Manpower  Programs  Using  Linear  Programs  (ELIM-COMPLIP) .  Although  a 
highly  successful  tool,  ELIM-COMPLIP  is  limited  in  that  it  actually 
models  only  the  enlisted  force  and  cannot  discriminate  by  grade  or  Military 
Occupational  Specialty  (MOS).  Officer  coaq>utations  are  done  externally 
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and  are  aanually  entered  into  the  EtlM-COHPLIP  aystea  ao  that  they  are 
available  for  the  varioua  reporta  that  the  ayatea  producea.  A  five  year 
contractual  effort  ia  underway  to  develop  a  aore  coBq>rehenaive  ayatea 
called  FORECAST  -  a  aulti-level  (aggregate,  MOS,  and  perhapa  unit 
level),  aodular,* integrated  ADP  ayatea  which  will  enable  projection  of 
active  Anay  ailitary  atrength  (officer  and  enliated)  in  aggregate  teraa 
aa  well  aa  by  grade,  akill,  and  unit.  The  ayatea  will  provide  a  coaaon 
ayatea  for  i^>roved  planning,  prograaaing,  and  budgeting  and  will  enable 
the  Aray  to  teat  the  effecta  of  alternative  policiea  on  the  force.  The 
ayatea  will  be  capable  of  operation  in  peacetiae,  partial  aobilization, 
and  full  aobilization  aodea. 

(d)  Aray  Hanageaent  Structure.  The  Aray  Manageawnt 
Structure  (AMS)  ia  a  atandard  claaaification  of  Aray  activitiea  and  the 
coding  atructure  for  reaource  allocation.  It  ia  uaed  to  interrelate  the 
Army  prograaaing,  budgeting,  accounting,  and  aanpower  control  proceaaea. 

A  six-month  contractual  effort  ia  now  underway  to  validate  manpower  infor¬ 
mation  needs,  define  each  need,  and  develop  an  improved  AHS  framework 
for  reporting  resource  management  information. 

(3)  Training  and  Developa^nt.  The  Army  has  structured 
progressive  courses  of  formalized  instruction  for  entry  and  mid-level 
manpower  managers.  The  mid- level  course  provides  intensive  training  in 
program  planning  and  budgeting  implications.  Discussions  are  currently 
underway  to  establish  a  senior  level  course  for  general  officer/senior 
executive  service  participants.  The  course  will  focus  on  studies  of  the 
relationship  of  resource  management  to  Army  goals  and  objectives. 

The  Army  is  the  only  Service  which  has  formal  civilian 
career  programs  for  both  personnel  and  manpower,  functions.  The  annual 
performance  appraisal  for  manpower  managers  is  being  revised  so  that  the 
technical  elements  on  which  careerists  are  rated  relate  aore  closely  to 
requirements  for  manpower  manager  positions.  On  the  ailitary  side,  the 
Army  is  investigating  the  adoption  of  a  new  speciality  code  for  manpower 
management  officers.  This  new  designation,  if  implemented,  would  enhance 
career  progression  and  development. 

(4)  Organization.  The  Department  of  the  Army  Staff  reor¬ 
ganization  in  October  1978  consolidated  all  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army  manpower  management  responsibility  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel.  It  specifically  restructured  the  Manpower,  Plans 
and  Budget  Directorate  to  assume  this  responsibility.  This  new  organi¬ 
zation  was  further  refined  in  October  1979  based  on  one  year's  experience. 
At  that  time,  the  Manpower  Management  and  Analysis  Division  was  fonaed 

to  provide  an  organization  with  a  aanpower  overview  function  in  order  to 
facilitate  coordination  of  diverse  manpower  initiatives,  requirements 
determination  and  justification,  programning  and  budgeting,  resources 
allocation  and  documentation,  and  staffing  and  personnel  management. 

(5)  Other  Initiatives.  The  Aray  is  taking  initiatives  in 
other  manpower  management  areas  not  touched  on  by  the  GAO  report.  Aaong 
these  are: 
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(a)  Mobilization.  Several  initiatives  are  underway 
which  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  mobilization  manpower  require¬ 
ments  determination  process.  These  are: 

1  The  alignment  of  unit  deployment  schedules 
and  equipment  availability. 

2  A  time-phased  casualty  generation  and  estima¬ 
tion  model  to  assess  deployed  manpower  replacement  requirements. 

3  A  mobilization  base  requirements  model  to 
determine  the  CONUS  base  force  structure  and  manpower  required  to  mobi¬ 
lize,  train,  deploy,  and  sustain  the  total  Army  after  mobilization. 

These  models,  in  tandem  with  the  Total  Army  Analysis  Model  (TAA)  which 
generates  the  deployed  and  deploying  force  requirements  for  programming, 
will  refine  and  more  precisely  quantify  the  true  manpower  requirements 
essential  for  full  mobilization. 

(b)  Mission  Area  Analysis  (MAA).  At  present,  a 
major  effort  is  being  taken  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  allocating 
resources  by  mission  area.  Of  basic  concern  is  an  inability  to  link 
mission,  resources,  and  capabilities.  The  MAA  for  allocating  resources, 
if  feasible,  could  provide  a  tool  to  help  in  understanding  capability  to 
accomplish  missions. 


(c)  Force  Modernization.  Programming  manpower  for 
modernization  is  a  complex  task  and  requires  a  systematic  approach.  Actions 
underway  in  this  area  include  Division  86  (a  look  at  the  combat  division 
and  the  integration  of  expected  new  systems),  requirements  for  each  Army 
Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  to  address  manpower  requirements  along 
with  the  system  itself,  establishment  of  the  Army  Force  Modernization  Office 
in  the  Office  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  affordability  teams  in 
various  staff  agencies  who  are  concerned  with  manpower  impacts  of  new 
systems,  detailed  planning  by  the  Military  Personnel  Center  (determina¬ 
tion  of  skills,  training,  and  lead  times  required  by  the  new  systems), 
ensuring  projected  manpower  requirements  can  be  entered  into  other  data 
bases,  and  special  management  of  battlefield  automation  systems  to 

ensure  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to  manpower  requirements. 

(d)  Commercial  and  Industrial-Type  Activities  (CITA) . 
Pursuit  of  the  CITA  program  prescribed  by  0MB  Circular  A-76  will  have  an 
isipact  on  the  Army's  manpower  needs.  The  Army  is  reviewing  a  large  number 
of  functions  which  may  be  more  economical  to  the  government  to  operate  by 
contract.  In  the  long  run,  this  program  should  reduce  civilian  space 
requirements  for  reapplication  to  other  support  requirements  and  military 
space  requirements  for  use  in  combat  and  combat  service  support  units. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  CITA  program  also  includes  reviewing  those  func¬ 
tions  currently  being  performed  under  contract.  If  contracting  is  shown 
to  be  more  expensive,  these  functions  would  be  brought  in-house  and 
additional  manpower  would  be  required. 
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B.  SiEnificant  Trends 

1.  Added  Manning  in  Europe  and  Units  for  Increased  Coabat  Capability 

a.  Europe.  The  Aray  began  in  late  FY  1978  to  increase  winning 
of  selected  forward  deployed  division/brigade  units  and  non-divisional 
units  to  ioqprove  conbat  capability.  This  effort  will  continue  in  FY 
1981.  The  FY  1981  force  structure  initiatives  include: 

-  An  increase  of  six  howitzers  per  battalion  in  each  of  five 
divisional  ISSnin  field  artillery  battalions  (3x8  artillery). 

-  An  increase  in  the  nuaber  of  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  (NBC)  NCO's  and  officers. 

-  Increased  manning  in  divisions/brigades  and  tactical 
support  units. 

-  Increased  capability  for  aissile  storage,  anaunition,  and 
transportation  units. 

>  Activation  of  two  Combat  Electronic  Warfare  and  Intelli¬ 
gence  (CEWI)  battalions. 

b.  CONUS.  FY  1981  force  structure  initiatives  include: 

-  Activation  of 

--  Seven  chemical  companies  (three  NBC  defense, 
four  smoke  generating) 

—  One  CEWI  battalion 

—  Seven  tactical  support  companies. 

-  Conversion  of  three  lOSmm  field  artillery  battalions  to 

155  imn. 

c.  While  recognizing  the  need  to  enhance  its  combat  force,  the 
Army  must  operate  within  a  constrained  resource  environment.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  manpower  costs  of  modernization,  while  increasing  early 
combat  capability,  necessitated  some  trade-offs  of  later  deploying 
assets.  These  trade-offs  include: 

-  Inactivation  of 

—  One  light  infantry  battalion  (Ft  Lewis) 

—  One  105  mm  field  artillery  battalion  (Ft  Sill). 

-  Reduction  of  the  authorized  level  of  organization  (ALO) 

of  three  divisions  and  one  brigade  in  CONUS,  one  division  in  Hawaii,  one 
brigade  in  Alaska,  and  the  Panama  Brigade. 
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2.  Force  Design.  In  1976,  the  US  Aray  Training  and  Doctrine 
CooDand  (TRADOC)  began  what  has  now  evolved  into  a  aajor  effort  to 
redesign  the  Aray's  organizations  for  the  1980* s.  The  initial  focus, 
the  Division  Restructuring  Study  (DRS),  was  on  the  Aray's  heavy  (araored 
and  aechanized)  divisions  with  a  goal  of  developing  the  optiaua  organi¬ 
zational  structure  for  employing  the  myriad  of  new  systems  entering  the 
inventory  over  the  next  decade.  For  over  two  years,  TRADOC  conducted 
field  tests  and  analyses  of  the  DRS  candidate  concepts.  Results  indicated 
a  need  for  a  follow-on  effort  to  blend  the  finer  features  of  both  the 
current  and  proposed  structures.  That  follow-on.  Division  86,  also 
concentrated  on  the  heavy  divisions  with  essentially  the  same  product  in 
mind — to  produce  the  optimum  heavy  division  structure  for  the  1980* s. 

In  addition.  Division  86  provides  the  vehicle  to  produce  and  institu¬ 
tionalize  a  methodology  for  future  force  design  endeavors.  This  approach 
is  now  being  applied  to  design  the  conceptual  heavy  corps  (Corps  86)  and 
the  light  division  (the  Light  Division  Study).  Most  recently,  TRADOC 
has  begun  a  study  of  Echelons  Above  Corps.  Collectively,  these  force 
design  initiatives  are  known  as  Army  86.  The  final  Division  86  product 
will  be  presented  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  a  decision  in  July  1980. 
Progress  reports  on  the  other  Army  86  efforts  will  also  be  provided  at 
that  time.  A  Headquarters,  Department  of  Army  management  plan  for 
follow-on  implementation  is  presently  being  developed  to  smooth  the 
transition  of  approved  organizations  into  the  force. 

3.  Initiatives 
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a.  Training. 

Innovations  in  training  technology  and  concepts  have  permitted 
the  Army  to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  the  training  base  in  recent 
years.  Expansion  of  self-paced  instruction  and  one-station  unit  training 
saves  student  manyears  and  "pipeline"  transit  time.  The  use  of  subcaliber 
training  devices,  laser  systems,  weapons  and  equipment  simulators,  and 
computer  assisted  training  has  reduced  training  costs. 
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Officer  training  is  undergoing  a  detailed  and  thorough  analysis. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  a  training  and  education  system  which 
combines  individual,  unit,  and  institutional  development  in  a  phased 
program  from  precommissioning  training  through  career  completion.  A 
year-long  review  of  education  and  training  for  officers  was  co^>leted  in 
August  1978.  In  FY  1980,  preliminary  test  control,  training  develop¬ 
ments,  and  assessment  procedures  will  be  continued.  Iisproving  officer 
training  will  require  resources.  Based  on  the  results  to  date,  the  Army 
has  programmed  an  additional  238  military  and  5A  civilian  personnel  in  FY 
1980  and  296  military  and  120  civilian  personnel  in  FY  1981  to  iaiprove 
officer  training. 

Evaluating  individual  job  proficiency  was  accomplished  through 
continued  expansion  of  the  enlisted  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT)  pro¬ 
gram  in  FY  1980.  The  original  goals  of  90  and  95  percent  implementation 
for  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  respectively,  reported  in  this  section  last 
year,  have  been  modified  because  of  reorganizations  in  some  of  the 
career  management  fields.  In  FY  1981,  SQT  will  be  fielded  for 
approximately  85  percent  of  active  Army  and  80  percent  of  reserve 
coBq>onent  soldiers. 
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Training  is  the  nuaber  one  peacetisw  aission  of  the  Atay.  Pri* 
aary  focus  aust  be  on  providing  the  opportunity  for  aaneuver  battalions 
to  train  as  they  will  fight.  However,  the  space  required  to  create  such 
a  battlefield,  the  stationing  of  sufficient  opposing  forces  to  create  a 
realistic  threat,  and  the  instruaentation  required  for  realisa  are 
iapractical  at  Aray  installations  idiere  coabat  units  are  now  stationed. 
The  concept  of  an  Aray  National  Training  Center  has  been  developed  to 
provide  coiri>at  battalions  tiro  weeks  of  advanced  coabat  training  following 
the  achieveaent  of  readiness  standards  at  hoae  stations. 

The  National  Training  Center  will  provide  training  in: 

-  Air  deployaent  of  the  force. 

-  Deployaent  onto  the  battlefield. 

'  -  Realistic  tine  space  factors  against  a  properly  trained 
opposing  force. 

-  Applying  an  instrusMoted,  diagnostic  environaent  for 
evaluation  of  unit  operational  training. 

-  Operating  in  a  sophisticated  electronic  warfare  environ¬ 
ment. 


-  Integration  of  artillery,  helicopter  gunships,  and  USAF 
close  air  support  through  Army/Air  Force  joint  play  in  the  forward 
battle  area  (both  Services  have  stressed  the  importance  of  inter¬ 
dependence  in  battle). 

-  Redeployment. 

Activation  of  the  National  Training  Center  is  planned  for  July 
1981  although  106  military  and  civilian  personnel  will  be  on  site 
at  the  end  of  FY  1980  and  two  brigade  rotations  will  be  accomplished 
in  FY  1980.  In  FY  1981,  three  brigades  will  rotate  through  the 
Center.  By  the  end  of  FY  1981  the  Center  will  have  a  cosiplement  of 
1,240  military  and  400  civilians.  Of  that  number,  458  military  are 
in  existing  TOE  units  which  will  relocate  to  the  Center. 

b.  Reserve  Components 

(1)  Initiatives  to  Reduce  Manpower  Shortfall  in  Units.  To 
increase  reserve  component  unit  strength  in  peacetime,  the  Army  in  FY 
1980  and  FY  1981  is  continuing  the  following  programs:  increasing  the 
full  time  recruiter  force  and  recruiting  and  advertising  budgets;  con¬ 
tinuing  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Consund  mission  to  recruit  for  the  US 
Army  Reserve;  maintaining  the  pilot  "split  training"  program,  geared  to 
appeal  to  students  and  seasonal  workers  (This  program  permits  non-prior 
Service  personnel  to  enlist  in  the  Ready  Reserve  with  initial  active 
duty  training  split  into  two  separate  increments  up  to  one  year  apart); 
and  offering  enlistment  and  reenlistment  incentives  for  reserve  component 
personnel  in  selected  units  (Eligible  enlistees  may  select  a  cash  bonus 
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of  $1,500  or  educational  assistance  of  up  to  $2,000  for  enlisting  in 
certain  designated  units;  reenlistees  with  nine  or  fewer  years  of  service 
can  receive  a  reenlistnent  bonus  of  either  $1,800  for  a  six-year  reen- 
listaent  or  $900  for  a  three-year  reenlistnent  in  a  designated  unit.) 

In  FY  1981,  those  units  not  now  receiving  reenlistnent  bonuses  will  be 
authorized  to  offer  the  bonus  for  certain  critical  skills.  Additionally, 
selected  units  will  receive  full-tine  nanning  of  up  to  8  percent  of 
authorized  strength.  The  intent  is  to  provide  the  resources  for  inproved 
managenent,  adninistration,  and  planning  of  training,  etc.,  to  allow 
units  to  make  maxinum  use  of  unit  assenblies. 

(2)  Initiatives  to  Increase  Manpower  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR).  To  increase  the  size  of  the  IRR,  the  Amy  took  the  following 
actions  in  FY  1979:  stopped  the  autonatic  transfer  of  obligated  reservists 
to  the  Standby  Reserve  when  they  complete  five  years  of  their  Military 
Service  Obligation  (MSO),  developed  a  program  aimed  at  increasing  voluntary 
reenlistments  in  the  IRR,  and  developed  a  test  program  to  detemine  the 
attractiveness  of  direct  enlistment  in  the  IRR.  Legislative  authority 

has  been  requested  to  pemit  payment  of  IRR  reenlistment  bonuses.  The 
Army  will  continue  these  initiatives  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 

(3)  Initiatives  to  Improve  Management  of  Manpower  Assets. 

The  Army  is  improving  management  of  its  manpower  assets  through  the 
following  actions: 

(a)  Refining  guidance  that  was  in  effect  and  evaluated 
during  exercise  NIFTY  NUGGET  78  for  withdrawing  personnel  from  the  CONUS 
base  and  late  deploying  units  in  order  to  keep  the  deployed  force  at  the 
manning  level  required  for  combat  effectiveness  during  the  early  days  of 
a  conflict; 


(b)  Implementing  a  mobilization  preassignment  program 
to  speed  the  mobilization  of  both  the  IRR  (to  provide  unit  fillers  and 
casualty  replacements)  and  retired  Army  personnel  (to  meet  wartime  TDA 
requirements  in  CONUS  Installations); 
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(c)  Revising  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Command  mobiliza¬ 
tion  plan  to  consolidate  recruiting  at  the  District  Recruiting  Command 
level,  thus  "freeing  up"  manpower  resources  to  fill  increased  require¬ 
ments  in  the  post-mobilization  Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Entrance 
Stations . 

4.  Military  Manpower 
a.  Active  Component 

(1)  General.  Since  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force 
(AVF)  and  through  FY  1978,  the  active  Army  had  been  able  to  increase  its 
force  structure  and  strength  in  the  units  of  that  structure  while  simultane¬ 
ously  decreasing  its  requests  for  total  military  strength.  This  was 
possible  because  numerous  policy  and  program  changes  reduced  the  total 
demand  for  personnel  in  the  Individuals  Accounts.  In  FY  1979,  however, 
the  active  Army  was  unable  to  attract  sufficient  volunteers  and  at 
year  end  had  an  aggregate  strength  of  758,400,  which  was  15,400  short  of 
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the  Congressional  authorization  of  773,800.  Because  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  recruiting  and  the  consequent  strength  shortages,  average 
Manning  of  unita  in  the  field  was  17,100  below  peacetiaM  requireaents. 

(2)  Enlisted  Procureaent.  Before  FY  1977,  the  Aray  achieved 
virtually  100  percent  of  its  quantity  objectives  while  increasing  the 
percent  of  High  School  Diploaa  Graduates  (HSDG)  and  Mental  Group  Categories 
(MG)  I-IIIA.  Congress  acted  favorably  on  Aray  requests  for  recruiting 
resources  for  FY  1974  and  FY  1975.  Additionally,  the  econoay  of  the  nation 
was  generally  recessionary  with  a  high  level  of  teenage  uneaq>loyBent.  In 
1976,  at  the  tiM  of  an  expanding  national  econoay,  recruiting  resources 
were  reduced  and  reductions  continued  through  FY  1978.  The  Aray,  at  first, 
was  able  to  coae  close  to  aeeting  100  percent  of  its  recruiting  requireaents 
through  increased  recruiting  experience  and  efficiency.  By  the  first 
quarter  of  FY  1977,  however,  an  improved  econoaqr,  the  erosion  of  benefits 
of  military  service,  and  Inadequate  recruiting  resources  began  to  shew  their 
effect  in  a  downturn  in  the  numbers  of  HSDG  and  MG  I-IIIA  enlistees. 

(See  chart  below.) 


By  FY  1979,  internal  actions  and  the  carry-over  effect  of 
earlier  resource  expenditures  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  overcosw  the 
unfavorable  trend  in  resources  and  environnental  factors  adversely  affecting 
recruiting.  The  result  was  an  active  component  end  strength  shortfall  of 
15,400  in  FY  1979  and  the  lowest  number  of  M6  I-IIIA  and  HSDG  accessions 
in  the  volunteer  era.  Active  Araiy  recruiting  performance  is  shown  in  the 
table  below. 


QUANTITY 

(thousands) 


FY  1976 

FY  1977 

FY  1978 

FY  1979 

FY  1980 

(Frogram) 

( 

Total  Accession 

193.0 

180.7 

134.4 

142.2 

177.1 

V_ 

%  of  objective 

100.2 

99.2 

98.1 

89.3 

NFS  Male 

164.3 

153.4 

106.5 

112.1 

140.0 

C 

%  of  objective 

100.1 

100.3 

97.4 

87.4 

1 

1 

NFS  Female 

15.9 

15.0 

17.5 

17.2 

23.0 

C' 

%  of  objective 

99.9 

100.4 

99.5 

91.5 

FS 

12.8 

12.3. 

10.4 

12.9 

14.0 

%  of  objective 

102.0 

86.2 

103.0 

128.7 

AFTITUDE 

FOR  MILITARY  TRAINING, 

FERFORMANCE,  AND 

RETENTION 

C  i 

HSDG 

105.5 

99.7 

91.4 

82.8 

98.8 

%  NFS  (M+F) 

58.6 

59.2 

73.7 

64.1 

60.6 

c 

MG  I-IIIA 

98.8 

77.0 

63.7 

55.2 

81.1 

%  NFS  (M+F) 

54.8 

45.7 

51.3 

42.6 

49.7 

For  FY  1980  and  beyond,  the  end  strength  must  be  achieved  and 
the  downward  trend  in  HSDG  and  MG  I-IIIA  accessions  reversed.  These  tasks 


must  be  accomplished  in  a  difficult  recruiting  environment  which  is  cha¬ 
racterized  by  a  declining  target  population,  decreasing  enlistment  pro¬ 
pensity,  and  increasing  competition  from  other  services,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  civilian  employers. 

The  probability  that  a  soldier  (male  or  female)  who  has  completed 
high  school  will  be  lost  from  the  Army  before  completion  of  his/her  first  term 
of  enlistment  is  approximately  one-half  that  of  a  non-high  school  graduate 
(NHSDG).  As  a  group,  stale  HSDG  enlistees  contribute  1.38  times  as  many 
BMnyears  to  the  Army's  strength  as  male  NHSDG  enlistees  during  the  period  of 
the  first  and  second  enlistments.  This  results  from  the  reduced  attrition 
and  higher  reehlistment  rates  of  HSDGs  over  NHSDGs.  Upper  mental  group 
accessions  are  required  to  ensure  trainability  of  accessions.  This  need 
is  especially  important  in  light  of  increasing  technology  of  new  weapons 
systems  anticipated  in  the  1980’s.  Therefore,  the  Army  desires  the  highest 
HSDG  and  MG  levels  achievable. 
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To  attract  the  required  ouiriierB  of  HSDG  and  upper  MG,  the 
active  Atmy  has  iaq>leaented  a  Recruiting  Action  Plan.  This  plan  is 
specifically  designed  to  target  the  recruiting  effort  towards  HSDG  and 
upper  HG  and  to  provide  an  efficient,  aore  adequately  resourced  and 
therefore  sore  Effective  recruiting  force.  This  plan  includes  a  syste¬ 
matic  high  level  review  of  the  recruiting  process  and  provides  the 
mechanisai  to  ensure  that  Army  needs  for  recruiting  resources  are  properly 
identified  and  presented.  Highlights  of  this  plan  include  a  balanced 
resource  package  in  terms  of  recruiters,  advertising,  enlistment  options, 
and  incentives  designed  to  create  a  resource  and  incentive  environaient 
similar  to  that  attained  in  FT  1975  and  FT  1976,  the  years  the  Ansy 
achieved  its  highest  numbers  of  HSDG  and  MG  I-IIIA  accessions.  The  Army 
has  also  developed  a  plan  to  ensure  total  Ansy  support  of  the  recruiting 
mission  and  carry  the  Army's  need  to  the  civilian  community. 

Because  of  the  FT  1980  requireisent  to  make  up  FT  1979  short¬ 
falls  and  the  impact  of  late  availability  of  the  additional  FT  1980 
recruiting  resources  that  the  Ansy  has  requested,  additional  resources 
and  options  necessary  to  ensure  achieveoient  of  FT  1981  requirements  may 
be  needed.  Actions  that  are  considered  essential  to  the  Army's  long-term 
success  include  the  two-year  enlistment  option,  an  enhanced  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP),  an  increased  enlistment  bonus, 
and  additional  recruiters.  These  actions,  along  with  greater  involvement 
at  all  levels  of  the  Army  in  the  recruiting  issue,  are  the  steps 
required  to  get  back  on  track  in  active  Army  recruiting. 

(3)  Officer  Procurement.  Procurement  goals  for  active 
commissioned  and  warrant  officeis  are  shown  below: 


Active  Officer  Procurement 

Goals 

FT  79 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Programmed 

9,529 

11,725 

12,315 

Actual 

9,662 

- 

- 

Officer  end  strength  is  programned  to  reach  a 

level  1 

in  FT  1981.  This  represents  an  increase  of  1,600  over  the  prograamed 
FT  1980  officer  end  strength  of  98,340.  This  increase  is  necessary  to 
support  force  structure  initiatives  which  include  active  Army  full-time 
manning  of  early  deploying  reserve  component  units;  increased  aviator 
training  rates,  officer  intensive  management  efforts  including  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness,  review  of  education  and  training  for  officers,  and 
initiatives  to  improve  military  personnel  auinagement  and  administration. 
The  planned  FT  1979  officer  end  strength  was  exceeded,  primarily  due  to 
the  Army  Medical  Department  specialties  meeting  their  procurement  objec¬ 
tives  and  having  fewer  losses  than  anticipated.  The  following  table 
provides  the  sources  for  active  officer  accessions. 
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Percent  of  Total 
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FY  1981  Active  Officer  Accessions 


USHA 

ROTC 

OCS 

Recall  and  miscellaneous 
Army  Medical  Department  (less  ROTC  and  OCS) 
Chaplain  and  Judge  Advocate  General 
Warrant  Officers 

TOTAL 


7.6 

45.9 

6.2 

6.3 

16.2 

2.2 

15.6 

100.0 


(4)  Enhanced  Enlisted  Grade  Structure.  The  Army's  Enlisted 
Force  Management  Plan  (EFMP) ,  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  establishes  long-range  management  goals  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  and  reduce  turbulence  in  the  enlisted 
force.  It  focuses  on  the  management  of  the  career  force  rather  than  the 
first-term  force.  The  EFMP  is  based  on  an  objective  force  with  an  enlisted 
career  content  of  49  percent.  As  career  content  increases,  additional 
grade  structure  is  required  in  order  to  accommodate  increased  experience 
levels  and  to  maintain  promotion  opportunity,  thereby  preventing  an  adverse 
impact  on  retention  of  career  personnel.  The  increase  in  grade  content 
requested  in  the  FY  1981  budget  is  a  continuation  of  our  efforts  to  move 
toward  the  objectives  in  the  EFMP  previously  approved  by  OSD.  The  increase 
requested  for  FY  1981  is  1,700  in  grades  E-5  through  E-9  and  1,300  in  the 
grade  of  E-4.  This  increase  in  grade  structure  will  assist  in  reducing  a 
long  standing  shortfall  in  noncommissioned  officers. 

b.  Reserve  Components. 

(1)  Strength  Trends.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  years 
the  USAR  troop  program  units  showed  increases  in  strength  over  the  prior 
years,  and  the  decline  in  ARNG  troop  program  unit  strength  appears  to  have 
been  halted.  Both,  however,  continue  to  be  below  desirable  strength  levels. 


Reserve  Coaponent  Strengths 


ARNG 

Congressionally 

Actual 

Actual 

Authorized  Average 

Average 

End  of  Year 

FY 

Paid  Strength 

Paid  Strength 

Paid  Strength 

71 

400,000 

400,842 

402,175 

72 

400,000 

386,528 

387,539 

73 

402,333 

388,025 

385,600 

74 

379,144 

394,352 

403,396 

75 

400,000 

394,119 

394,720 

76 

400,000 

380.439 

362,330 

TQ 

400,000 

363,779 

366,841 

77 

390,000 

358,793 

354,706 

78 

382,000 

347,646 

340,996 

79 

362,200 

343,677 

345,528 

80 

355,700 

81 

371,300  (Requested) 

USAR 

71 

260,000 

261,521 

263,299 

72 

260,000 

249,106 

235,192 

73 

261,300 

234,095 

235,499 

74 

232,591 

229,997 

234,866 

75 

225,000 

224,901 

225,057 

76 

219,000 

213,527 

194,611 

TQ 

219,000 

193,320 

191,919 

77 

212,400 

190,361 

189,420 

78 

211,300 

188,880 

185,753 

79 

195,750 

186,844 

189,990 

80 

197,400 

81 

204,500  (Requested) 

The  historic  decline  in  actual  strength  through  FY  1978  was  due 
largely  to  the  Army's  inability  to  replace  people  who  joined  in  the  late 
1960 's  and  early  1970' s  (many  of  whom  were  draft  motivated)  and  who  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  six-year  military  service  obligation. 

(a)  ARNG.  ARNG  strength  increased  from  340,996  at 
the  end  of  FY  1978  to  345,528  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  The  average  of 
343,677  is  56,000  short  of  the  desired  average  strength  of  400,000. 

Gradual  and  consistent  increases  in  strength  are  expected  during  FY  1980 
and  FY  1981,  provided  all  planned  incentive  funding  becomes  available  and 
other  factors  remain  relatively  constant. 

The  ARNG  enlisted  84,850  personnel  during  FY  1979  of  which 
42,580  were  non-prior  service.  There  were  80,128  extensions  of  enlist¬ 
ments  during  this  same  period.  Although  the  figure  for  extensions  de¬ 
creased  by  18,293  from  98,421  during  FY  1978,  the  extension  rate  (the 


ratio  of  extensions  to  eligibles)  was  higher  during  FY  1979  (65%)  than 
during  FY  1978  (61%).  The  trend  of  gradual  increases  in  both  the  levels 
of  extension  and  eligibles  is  expected  to  continue  through  FY  1981. 

Losses  for  reasons  other  than  ETS  (Expiration  Term 
of  Service)  continued  to  be  high  both  in  number  and  as  a  percent  of 
total  losses.  During  FY  1979  the  number  of  ETS  losses  declined  from 
52,491  to  33,191  as  total  losses  from  paid  strength  declined  from  101,769 
to  83,910.  Non-ETS  losses  decreased  from  52,872  to  50,719.  Effective  1 
September  1979  the  Army  Directorate,  National  Guard  Bureau  formed  the 
NGB/ARNG  Attrition  Management  Work  Group  to  analyze  ideas,  recommendations, 
and  incentives  in  order  to  reverse  the  current  non-ETS  attrition  rate 
and  improve  retention  within  the  ARNG.  The  initial  objective  is  to 
reduce  the  FY  1980  non-ETS  loss  levels  to  42,000  (a  reduction  of  17 
percent  from  FY  1979).  This  attrition  management  effort,  the  employment 
of  full-time  recruiters,  and  the  use  of  enlistment  and  retention  incentives 
are  expected  to  contribute  substantially  to  achieving  FY  1980  and  FY  1981 
strength  objectives. 

(b)  USAR.  Although  the  average  FY  1979  strength  in 
the  USAR  dropped  by  2,000,  the  year  end  paid  strength  increased  by  4,870 
over  FY  1978.  Despite  that  improvement,  the  USAR  was  still  70,000  short 
of  the  Army's  desired  strength  of  260,000.  Strength  is  projected  to 
continue  to  increase  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  due  to  fewer  losses  and  the 
application  of  improved  enlistment  and  retention  incentives.  In  FY 
1979,  the  USAR  enlisted  54,600  personnel  of  which  21,400  were  NFS.  Over 
37,000  reservists  reenlisted  or  extended.  For  the  first  time  in  recent 
history,  gains  exceeded  losses.  While  ETS  losses  declined  in  FY  1979, 
non-ETS  losses  rose  to  35,900,  constituting  over  70  percent  of  total 
losses.  A  major  effort  is  underway  to  determine  the  cause  and  find 
solutions  to  this  high  rate  of  non-ETS  losses. 

One  of  our  most  serious  concerns  is  that,  should  we 
have  to  mobilize  today,  not  nearly  enough  trained  personnel  are  readily 
available  to  meet  manpower  requirements.  The  primary  source  of  rapidly 
available,  recently  trained  assets  is  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
(IRR).  The  strength  of  the  IRR  is  slightly  more  than  200,000.  The 
forecast  is  for  the  strength  to  remain  essentially  stable  at  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  until  the  impact  of  other  initiatives  is  felt  during  FY 
1981  and  beyond.  These  initiatives  include  a  direct  enlistment  test 
program,  reenlistment  bonuses,  and  transfer  to  the  IRR  of  some  trained 
and  qualified  soldiers  who  fail  to  complete  their  Service  commitment.  A 
portion  of  the  remaining  requirement  can  be  made  up  through  the  Standby 
Reserve  and  retired  personnel.  The  Standby  Reserve  enlisted  strength  is 
dwindling  and  soon  will  be  insignificant.  Recalled  retirees  will  be  of 
use  primarily  in  CONUS  due  to  their  age.  Both  categories  would  be 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  current  training. 

(2)  Officer  ProcurCTtent. 

(a)  The  ARNG  objective  is  to  achieve  an  assigned  strength 
of  37,062  by  FY  1981:  29,403  o.fficers  and  7,659  warrant  officers.  Officer 

and  warrant  officer  strengths  have  shown  an  upward  trend  since  the  first 


quarter  of.  IT  1979  and  are  the  higheat  recorded  since  1961.  These 
increases  reflect  the  success  of  new  and  expanded  officer  and  warrant 
officer  accession  prograas.  The  State  OCS  prograa  is  receiving  additional 
eaphasis  nationwide,  tdiile  the  ROTC  prograa  shows  proaise  of  having 
significant  iapact  on  ARN6  officer  accessions.  A  new  aedical  prograa, 
a  woaen's  prograa,  and  a  soon-to>be>developed  chaplains'  prograa  are 
focusing  added  eaq>hasis  or  these  important  professional  areas.  A  new 
Direct  Appointtaent  Prograa  and  a  new  Warrant  Officer  Professional 
Developaent  Prograa  are  also  being  developed. 

(b)  The  USAR  units  aust  acquire  about  7,100  officers 
annually  to  aaintain  current  strength  levels.  The  bulk  of  these  officers 
will  coae  froa  the  IRR.  In  spite  of  growing  success  in  assigning  ROTC 
and  other  basic  speciality  officers  to  unit  vacancies,  USAR  units  will 
reaain  over  4,000  officers  short  due  to  the  lack  of  special  branch 
officers  to  fill  professional  vacancies.  Enrollment  shortfalls  in  the 
advance  ROTC* programs  (MS  III)  for  the  last  two  years  will  preclude  the 
Army's  achieving  its  10,000  production  goal  by  FY  1982. 

c.  Mobilization  Manpower. 

In  the  event  of  a  major  conflict,  such  as  a  NATO/Warsaw 
Pact  war  in  Europe,  active  and  reserve  component  units  would  require 
substantial  augmentation  to  achieve  full  wartime  strength.  Additional 
large  numbers  of  pretrained  individuals  would  also  be  required  as  casualty 
replacements  until  inductees  could  be  trained  and  transported  to  the 
theater  of  operations. 

The  individuals  would  come  mainly  from  three  sources 
whose  combined  output  is  presently  insufficient  to  fully  meet  the  time- 
phased  requirements:  (1)  training  base  output,  which  would  be  at  a  low 
level  until  almost  100  days  after  the  current  Selective  Service  System 
began  to  produce  inductees;  (2)  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
and  the  Standby  Reserve,  the  total  of  which  continues  its  substantial 
decline  in  strength  in  recent  years;  and  (3)  personnel  drawn  from  the 
CONUS  base  and  later  deploying  units.  In  addition,  the  Army  is  developing 
plans  for  the  post-mobilization  recall  of  retired  personnel  for  use  in 
CONUS  installations  to  meet  the  expanding  personnel  requirements  of 
the  Army's  mobilization  base.  An  appeal  for  volunteers  from  among 
former  soldiers  could  also  provide  additional  pretrained  personnel  who 
would  require  minimum  retraining. 

Appeals  would  be  made  for  non-prior  service  volunteers 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  training  base  operating  at  capacity  until  the 
Selective  Service  System  produced  sufficient  inductees.  Dependence  on 
this  uncertain  source  will  be  reduced  as  the  Selective  Service  System  is 
revitalized. 


d.  Civilian  Manpower. 

In  the  performance  of  support  functions,  the  Army  seeks 
the  best  utilization  of  military  and  civilian  manning  and  contracted 
services  compatible  with  effective  mission  accomplishment.  The  general 
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policy  is  to  use  civilians  (in-bouse  or  contract)  rather  than  military 
personnel,  except  where  prohibited  by  law,  or  where  military  personnel 
are  required  for  training,  discipline,  rotation  base,  or  combat  effec¬ 
tiveness  reasons.  Civilians  are  employed  to  perform  essential  tasks  in 
intelligence,  communications,  research  and  development,  training, 
administration,  oiedical,  logistical,  and  reserve  cooqionent  support.  They 
perform  the  bulk  of  installation  operations  and  do  most  of  the  essential 
depot  maintenance  and  distribution  of  equipment. 

In  total,  the  Army  plan  for  civilian  employment  between 
FY  1980  and  FY  1981  is  relatively  stable.  However,  there  are  still 
significant  staffing  shortfalls  in  the  logistics  system,  recruiting  and 
retention,  soldier  support  programs,  and  base  support  functions,  to  cite 
a  few,  which  iiapair  adequate  support  of  near-term  readiness.  Moreover, 
there  is  insufficient  staffing  to  support  even  the  initial  phases  of 
mobilization.  At  mobilization,  the  14,000  to  16,000  borrowed  military 
manpower  performing  essential  installation  activities  would  be  returned 
to  parent  units,  leaving  installations  in  an  emergency  situation  to  support 
ensuing  mobilization  requirements.  Also,  real  growth  and  near-term  readiness 
will  demand  more,  not  fewer  civilians.  In  this  budget,  recognizing  the 
realities  of  limited  fiscal  and  ceiling  resources,  the  Army  has  adjusted 
internally  to  address  some  of  its  most  pressing  staffing  deficiencies. 

These  are  discussed  later  in  the  description  of  the  various  DPPC  changes. 

In  the  development  of  the  FY  1980  request,  6,700  civilian 
spaces  were  reduced  as  an  estimate  that  feasible  contracting  out  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  FY  1980.  The  procedures  for  deciding  in-house 
versus  contract  operation  are  complex  and  time-consuming.  Inevitably, 
some  cost  based  decisions  will  slip  into  FY  1981.  The  FY  1979  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  decisions  on  less  than  20  percent  of  CITA  manpower  in  re¬ 
viewed  functions  were  finalized  by  the  end  of  FY  1979.  In  FY  1980, 
manpower  savings  were  estimated  against  90  percent  of  the  manpower  in  the 
functions  planned  for  review.  This  may  have  been  too  high.  If  contracting 
out  cannot  be  accomplished  as  previously  estimated,  the  Army  will  require 
a  temporary  upward  adjustment  of  the  FY  1980  ceiling.  This  adjustment 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  unwarranted  impact  on  other  approved 
programs . 


Army  Manpower  Requirements  bj 
Category  (DPPC). 


Defense  Planning  and  Progranmini 


The  following  tables  display  Army  manpower  by  DPPC  for  FY  1979  through 
'FY  1981.  Beginning  with  FY  1980,  Selected  Reserve  numbers  throughout  this 
chapter  include  reservists  on  full-time  active  duty  for  administration  and 
training  of  the  reserves. 


ACTIVE  ASMT  MILITARY  MANPOWER  RSqiTIREMENTS 
(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


Strategic 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 
Land  Forces 

Division  Forces 
Theater  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Auxiliary  Activities 
Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Comnunlcatlons 
Research  and  Development 
Geophysical  Activities 

Support  Activities 

Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Force  Support  Training 
Central  Logistics 
Centralized  Support  Activities 
Management  Headquarters 
Federal  Agency  Support 

Subtotal-Force  Structure^^ 

Individuals 

Transients 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  lloldees 

Students,  Trainees 

Cadets 

Total 


FY  1979 
Actual 

FY  1980  FY  1981 

FY  1981  Budget 

0.4 

0.4  0.4 

0.4  0.4  0.4 


453.8 

467.7 

472.8 

453.3 

467.4 

472.5 

(413.1) 

(429.4) 

(434.2) 

(40.2) 

(38.0) 

(38.3) 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

23.7 

25.9 

25.7 

8.2 

8.3 

8.2 

9.1 

9.7 

9.7 

6.2 

7.7 

7.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

166.1 

163.6 

167.0 

56.8 

55.9 

56.5 

17.3 

15.7 

16.3 

12.5 

12.5 

12.8 

39.4 

39.1 

39.7 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

8.9 

8.4 

8.6 

20.1 

20.3 

21.3 

8.9 

9.3 

9.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

644.0 

657.6 

666.0 

114.4 

116.4 

109.8 

26.2 

24.0 

23.8 

6.9 

6.5 

6.4 

77.0 

81.6 

75.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

758.4 

774.0 

775.8 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

"U  Manpower  totals  In  the  Force  Structure  reflect  the  temporary  undermanning 
that  occurs  on  30  September  of  a  fiscal  year.  Explanation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  undermanning  Is  at  paragraph  Cl,  this  chapter. 
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ARMY  SELECTED  RESERVE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  (ARN6) 
(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


EY  1979 
Actual 


FY  1980  FY  1981 
FY  1981  Budget 


Strategic 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 
Land  Forces 

Division  Forces 
Theater  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Auxiliary  Activities 
Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 
Research  and  Development 
Geophysical  Activities 


Support  Activities 

Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 


308.0 

308.0 

(296.5) 

(11.5) 


316.  A 
316.4 
(304.7) 
(11.7) 


333.2 

333.2 

(320.9) 

(12.4) 


c 

L 

( 

I, 

i: 

{, 

t; 

( 

L 

C 

o 


A8MT  SELECTED  SE8ERVE  MAEPOHER  SEQDIUMEIIT8  (U8AR) 
(End  StrcBEth  la  Thonsaada) 


Strataglc 

FT  1979 
Actual 

0.2 

FT  1980  FT  1981 

FT  1981  Budaat 

0.2  0.2 

Offanalva  Stratagie  Foreaa 

- 

Dafanalya  Stratagie  Foreaa 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Stratagie  Control  and  Survalllanea 

- 

- 

Taetleal/Hoblllty 

140.9 

145.8 

151.3 

Land  Foreaa 

140.0 

144.5 

1)5.3 

Dlvlalon  Foreaa 

(126.1) 

(130.0) 

(135.2) 

Thaatar  Foreaa 

(13.9) 

(14.5) 

(15.1) 

Mobility  Foreaa 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Auzlllarj  Aetivltlaa 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

btalllgaiaea 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Cantrally  Managed  Conaunleatlona 

— 

Saaaarch  and  Davalopaant 

- 

Gaophyaleal  Aetivltlaa 

- 

- 

- 

Support  Aetivltlaa 

41.9 

47.2 

50.6 

Baaa  Operating  Support 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

Madleal  Support 

6.3 

6.5 

6.7 

Paraonnal  Support 

- 

1.6 

1.6 

Individual  Training 

30.5 

31.5 

32.5 

Forea  Support  Training 

- 

• 

Central  Loglatlea 

- 

• 

Cantrallaad  Support  Aetivltlaa 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

Managaaant  Raadquartars 

* 

2.5 

3.6 

Federal  Aganey  Support 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Subtotal-Forea  Strueture 

183.3 

193.5 

201.8 

Indlvlduala 

6.7 

6.8 

8.9 

Tranalanta 

• 

Patlanta,  Prlaonara,  and  Holdaea 

• 

Studanta,  Tralnaaa 

6.7 

6.8 

8.9 

Cadata 

- 

Total 

190.0 

200.3 

210.7 

I  I 


% 

*  »• 


•f, 


c 

t 

t 


Kota:  Datall  aay  not  add  to  totala  doa  to  rounding. 
*  Fawar  than  50  apacaa. 
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ARM?  CZVILZAN  KANPOWER  REQDIR01ENTS 
(Direct  and  Indirect  Hire  End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


‘  -i 

!  » 


Strategic 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactical /Hoblllty 
Land  Forces 

Division  Forces 
Theater  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Auxiliary  Activities 
Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Conmunlcatlons 
Research  and  Development 
Geophysical  Activities 

Support  Activities 

Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Force  Support  Training 
Central  Logistics 
Centralized  Support  Activities 
Management  Headquarters 
Federal  Agency  Support 

Total 


FT  1979 
Actual 

FY  1980  FY  1981 

FY  1981  Budget 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

* 

* 

* 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

18.4 

18.3 

16.7 

16.2 

16.2 

14.7 

(15.3) 

(15.0) 

(13.5) 

(0.9) 

(1.2) 

(1.2) 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

33.4 

33.2 

32.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

27.4 

27.1 

26.9 

307.1 

307.5 

309.0 

130.9 

14^.9 

143.3 

24.0 

13.3 

14.0 

6.7 

7.2 

7.5 

12.2 

12.1 

12.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

87.8 

84.9 

86.1 

31.3 

32.5 

31.4 

13.1 

13.7 

13.7 

359.1 

359.1 

358.6 

Note:  Detail  nay  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
*  Feiier  than  SO  spaces. 


C) 

c 

( 
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o 

c 
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1.  Determination  of  Active  Military  End  Strength. 

a.  Active  Army  military  strength  fluctuates  periodically,  re¬ 
flecting  the  seasonality  of  gains  and  losses.  As  discussed  earlier,  the 
Army  strives  to  recruit  HSDGs.  High  school  graduates  are  available  in 
the  summer  months  and  hence  the  Army  strength  declines  through  the  spring 
in  anticipation  of  the  prime  recruiting  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  problem  is  to  develop  a  manpower  program  that  will  adequately  man  the 
units  of  the  Arsy,  on  average,  within  the  constraint  of  a  reasonable  end 
of  year  strength.  This  process  includes  determination  of  the  flow  of  gains 
and  losses,  unit  manning,  and  end  strength  for  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  problem  is  cooylicated  by  the  fact  that  not  all  soldiers  are 
available  to  man  the  force.  Incoming  personnel  are  delayed  from  a  unit 
assignment  until  completion  of  initial  entry  training.  Additional  personnel 
are  between  troop  unit  assignments  (e.g. ,  transients).  The  end  strength 
requested  is  that  at  which  units  of  the  Army  are  adequately  manned  on  the 
average.  More  precisely,  the  end  strength  developed  minimizes  the  total 
of  the  weighted  absolute  values  of  the  monthly  over  and  under  strengths. 

If  a  value  had  been  chosen  to  provide  full  manning  at  1981  fiscal  year  end, 
additional  trained  soldiers  would  have  been  requested. 

b.  Year  end  under/overmanning  is  not  a  good  basis  by  which 
to  judge  the  Army's  manpower  program.  The  average  manning  is  a  better 
indicator  of  how  the  units  of  the  Army  have  been  or  will  be  manned  over 
time.  The  FY  1979  year-end  undermanning  was  30,200;  however,  the  average 
undermanning  was  17,100.  For  FY  1980,  the  year-end  undermanning  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  be  15,900  and  the  average  is  projected  to  be  17,300.  These  two 
fiscal  years  have  relatively  high  undermanning  (exceeding  internal  thresholds) 
because,  during  FY  1979,  the  Army  did  not  obtain  the  number  of  accessions 
needed  to  reach  its  authorized  end  strength.  The  FY  1979  shortage  will 
continue  into  FY  1980  but  is  projected  to  get  better  later  in  the  year. 
Accordingly,  FY  1981  end  year  undermanning  is  projected  to  be  8,300  and 

the  average  to  be  a  400  overmanning. 

c.  The  projected  temporary  undermanning  for  30  September  was 
computed  for  and  deducted  from  each  DPPC  category  according  to  the  ratio 
of  that  DPPC's  programmed  manpower  to  the  total  programmed  for  all  DPPCs. 

This  acknowledges  the  undermanning  and  provides  the  best  estimate  of  its 
projected  distribution.  The  following  table  shows  the  undermanning  by 
DPPC  for  budget  years  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 
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Stratesic 

11 

_6 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

- 

- 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

- 

- 

C 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

11 

6 

Tactical/Hobility 

11.322 

5,861 

e 

Land  Forces 

11,316 

5,858 

Division  Forces 

(10,395) 

(5,382) 

Theater  Forces 

(921) 

(476) 

Mobility  Forces 

6 

3 

c 

Auxiliary  Activities 

626 

318 

Intelligence 

201 

101 

Centrally  Managed  Conmunications 

235 

121 

Research  and  Developnent  Activities 

187 

94 

Geophysical  Activities 

3 

2 

C; 

Support  Activities 

3,961 

2,070 

Base  Operating  Support 

1,354 

701 

Medical  Support 

380 

202 

C 

Personnel  Support 

302 

158 

Individual  Training 

947 

492 

Force  Support  Training 

55 

30 

Central  Logistics 

204 

107 

c 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

493 

263 

Managenent  Headquarters 

223 

115 

X'”*' 

Federal  Agency  Support 

3 

2 

(  ' 

Total 

15.920 

8,255 

c 


I 


I 


t 


c. 

c 

o 

G 

O 
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2.  Strategic  Forces 


a.  Defensive  Strategic  Forces 


Defensive  Strategic  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FT  80 
(Actual) 


FY  81 


Militai 


Reserve  Coaq>onent 

USAR  0.2  0.2  0.2 

Civilian  *  *  * 

*  Fewer  than  50  spaces 

Manpower  supports  the  Araiy  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Prograa. 

b.  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FY  80 
(Actual) 


FY  81 


Military 

Active  0.4  0.4  0.5 

Civilian  0.2  0.1  0.1 

Manpower  supports  national  level  command  centers. 

The  active  military  increase  in  FY  1981  reflects  a  number  of  small 
miscellaneous  work  load  related  transfers  from  other  categories  totaling 
61  end  strength.  These  transfers  reflect  current  command  plans  for 
utilization  and  result  in  an  increase  when  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundred 


The  civilian  program  remains  stable  between  FT  1980  and  FY  1981. 
The  previous  plan  to  transfer  Vint  Hill  base  operations  support  to 
Support  Installations  in  FY  1979  did  not  occur  until  FY  1980  due  to 
required  personnel  actions. 


o 

c 


3.  Tactical/Mobility  Forces 

a.  Land  Forces 

(1)  Division  Forces 

Division  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

413.1 

429.4-'' 

434.2-/ 

ARNG 

296.5 

304.7 

320.9 

USAR 

126.1 

130.0 

135.2 

Civilian 

15.3 

15.0 

13.5 

Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  10.4  as  of  30  September  1980. 

-  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  5.4  as  of  30  September  1981. 

Manpower  consists  of  the  Army's  combat  divisions,  separate  combat 
brigades,  regiments  and  tactical  support  units. 

The  active  military  increase  in  FY  1981  results  from  a  manning 
increase  offset  by  a  structure  decrease  reflecting  800  spaces  lost  as  a 
result  of  inactivation  of  a  light  infantry  brigade,  700  spaces  added  for 
combat  service  support  increases  to  Europe,  and  100  spaces  lost  because 
of  delay  in  converting  a  field  artillery  battalion  to  the  new  M198  ISSom 
howitzer. 

The  reserve  cosiponent  increases  are  a  part  of  the  increased  total  paid 
strength  to  improve  readiness. 

The  1,500  decrease  in  civilian  end  strength  during  FY  1981  is  due  to 
continuing  the  conversion  of  reserve  component  civilian  technicians  to 
reserve  component  military.  The  FY  1981  technician  conversion  was 
planned  during  the  development  of  the  FY  1980  budget.  The  Army  is  aware 
of  the  Congressional  moratorium  on  technician  conversions  after  July 
1980  and  realizes  that  the  continuation  of  this  conversion  program  is 
contingent  upon  future  decisions.  Should  the  conversion  program  not 
proceed  in  FY  1981,  an  upward  adjustment  of  end  strength  would  be  required. 

The  following  table  shows  active  and  reserve  combined  arms  organizations 
prograimned  for  end  FY  1981. 
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COMBIMED  ARMS  ORGANIZATIONS  IW  LAMP  FMtCES  END  FT  1981 


Active  Army 

Reserve  Components 

Total 

Divisions  (Brigades)  - 

Armored 

4  (12) 

2  (  6) 

6  (18) 

Mechanized 

6  (16) 

1  (  3) 

7  (19) 

Infantry 

4  (10) 

5  (15) 

9  (25) 

Air  Assault 

1  (  3) 

1  (  3) 

Airborne 

1  (  3) 

1  (  3) 

16  (44) 

8  (24) 

24  ^68) 

Separate  Combat  Brigades 

Armored 

1 

3 

4 

Mechanized 

9 

9 

Infantry 

4 

5 

11  2/ 

23  - 

15  2/ 

28 

Cavalry  Brigade 

Air  Combat 

1 

0 

1 

Cavalry  Regiments 

Armored 

3 

4 

7 

1/  Four  reserve  component  separate  brigades  round-out  two 

light  infantry 

and  two  infantry  (Mech) 

divisions  in 

the  active  component. 

Three  divisions 

have  forward  deployed  brigades:  1st  Cavalry  Division,  2d  Amored  Division, 
and  Ist  Infantry  Division  (Mech). 

2/  Includes  the  four  reserve  brigades  that  round-out  active  divisions; 
excludes  the  33rd  Infantry  Brigade  (Illinois  National  Guard),  provided 
for  school  support. 

(2)  Theater  Forces 


Theater  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

40.2 

38. oi^ 

38.3-'^ 

ARNG 

11.5 

11.7 

12.4 

USAR 

13.9 

14.5 

15.1 

Civilian 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

V  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.9  as  of  30  September  1980. 
2/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.5  as  of  30  September  1981. 
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Manpower  consists  of  theater-wide  and  specialized  units  such  as 
separate  infantry  brigades;  certain  supply,  naintenance,  and  security 
activities  in  support  of  NATO;  and  theater-level  psychological  warfare 
and  civil  affairs  units  and  related  support. 

The  active  nilitary  increase  in  FY  1981  results  from  a  manning 
increase  offset  by  a  structure  decrease  reflecting  700  spaces  lost  because 
of  a  reduction  in  the  authorized  level  of  organization  of  two  light  infantry 
brigades,  200  spaces  added  for  nuclear  site  security  in  Europe  and  400 
spaces  added  for  miscellaneous  force  structure  actions. 

USAR  and  ARNG  increases  are  part  of  an  overall  increase  in  paid  drill 
strength  to  increase  readiness. 


b.  Mobility  Forces 


Mobility  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

Reserve  Component 

USAR 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Civilian 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

Manpower  included  in  this  category  supports  CONUS  ocean  terminal 
operations,  DoD  traffic  management  and  engineering  services,  and  account¬ 
ability  and  maintenance  of  the  Defense  Railway  Interchange  Fleet. 

The  FY  1980  USAR  increase  results  from  realignments  and  consolidations 
affecting  the  Military  Transport  Management  Command. 

The  decrease  of  100  civilians  in  FY  1981  is  due  to  anticipated 
conversions  to  contract  and  organizational  efficiencies. 

4.  Auxiliary  Activities, 
a.  Intelligence 

Intelligence  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

8.2 

8.3^^ 

8.2-^ 

Reserve  Component 

USAR 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Civilian 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.2  as  of  30  September  1980. 
-  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.1  as  of  30  September  1981. 
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Manpower  supports  Consolidated  Cryptologic  Activities,  the  General 
Defense  Intelligence  Progran,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

b.  Centrally  Managed  Co—unications 

Centrally  Managed  Conaunications  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

9.1 

9.7^^ 

9.7-^ 

Civilian 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

y.  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.2  as  of  30  September  1980. 
~  Reflects  reductions  for  undermanning  of  0.1  as  of  30  September  1981. 


Manpower  supports  Defense  Consolidated  Telecommunications  and  the 
Worldwide  Command  and  Control  System  and  excludes  support  of  tactical 
units  (included  under  Land  Forces)  and  installations  (included  in  Base 
Operations  Support) . 


Though  the  active  military  strength  remains  level,  the  force 
structure  decreases  reflecting  the  loss  of  200  spaces  as  a  result  of  the 
end  of  the  Army's  mission  in  Tawian  and  the  gain  of  100  spaces  to  increase 
emergency  command  and  control  communications  in  Europe. 


c.  Research  and  Development  Activities 


Research  and  Development  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 
(Actual) 

Military 

Active  6.2  7.7-^  7.6-^ 

Civilian  27.4  27.1  26.9 

Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.2  as  of  30  September  1980. 
-/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.1  as  of  30  September  1981. 
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Manpower  is  responsible  for: 


/  I? 


(1)  Directing  contractor  efforts  and  carrying  on  in-house  programs 
in  areas  of  basic  and  applied  research. 

(2)  Designing  and  fabricating  experimental  prototype  articles  and 
systems . 

(3)  Conducting  tests  and  evaluation. 

(4)  Operating  and  maintaining  Army  R&D  facilities. 

(5)  Command  administration  of  R&D  programs. 

The  FY  1980  military  increase  of  1,500  is  due  to  restoration  of  a 
prior  year  reduction  which  had  been  based  upon  improper  military  manpower 
accountability.  The  decrease  of  100  military  personnel  in  FY  1981  is 
manning  improvements  offset  by  structure  changes  associated  with  the 
restoration  of  forces  in  Korea  based  upon  deferral  of  the  programmed 
withdrawal  and  the  planned  completion  of  reliability,  availability, 
maintainability/logistic  testing  of  the  CH-47  helicopter  modernization. 

The  decrease  in  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1980  is  a  result  of  an  effort 
to  curtail  civilian  employment  and  a  transfer  of  manpower  to  Central  Logistics 
in  support  of  procurement  operations.  The  decrease  in  FY  1981  is  a  result 
of  reductions  in  anticipation  of  functions  converting  to  contract  operation. 

d.  Geophysical  Activities 

Geophysical  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 
(Actual) 


FY  80  FY  81 


Military 


Active 


Manpower  is  assigned  to  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 
5.  Support  Activities 


Base  Operations  Support 


Base  Operating  Support  Manpower 
Combat  Installations 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 
(Actual) 


Military 


Active 


Civilian 


FY  80 


25.4 


FY  81 


26.2 


Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.6  as  of  30  September  1980. 
~  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.3  as  of  30  September  1981. 
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Manpower  supports  the  Ansy's  cosibat  aission  coasuinds:  US  Ansy 
Europe;  US  Ansy  Japan;  Eighth  US  Amy,  Korea;  US  Amy  Forces  Coaaand; 
and  US  Aray  Western  Coaaand. 

The  active  ailitary  structure  increase  in  FY  1981  reflects  an 
increase  of  100  spaces  to  support  the  Aray's  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention  control  prograa,  100  spaces  to  support  a  restoration  of  a 
light  infantry  brigade  to  the  prograa,  100  spaces  to  support  the 
restoration  of  a  special  aission  brigade  in  Europe,  and  200  spaces 
restored  to  functions  detemined  to  be  aore  econoaically  conducted 
in-house  than  by  contract. 

The  net  civilian  increase  of  500  in  FY  1981  is  due  to  an  increase 
of  1,000  for  additional  facilities  and  POMCUS  support  in  Europe  and  for 
CONUS  logistics  support.  Offsets  of  about  500  result  from  anticipation 
of  functions  converting  to  contract  operation. 


Base  Operating  Support  Manpower 
Support  Installations 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 
(Actual) 


Military 


Active 

Reserve  Component 
ARNG 
USAR 

Civilian 

1/ 

2  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning 
-/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning 


31.1 

30.5 

30.3 

2/ 

4.6 

2.9 

4.7 

3.0 

5.0 

3.1 

48.3 

59.0 

58.8 

of  0.7  as 
of  0.4  as 

of  30 
of  30 

September 

September 

1980 

1981 

Manpower  is  for  Army  support-oriented  commands:  US  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command,  US  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command, 
US  Army  Communications  Command,  US  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Command, 
US  Army  Military  District  of  Washington,  and  US  Army  Health  Services 
Command . 


The  active  military  structure  decrease  in  FY  1981  reflects  the  loss 
of  400  spaces  from  military  police  functions  under  review  for  contracting 
and  100  spaces  lost  by  the  transfer  of  testing  measurement  and  diagnostic 
equipment  calibration  and  repair  activities  associated  with  the  Korean 
withdrawal  and  restoration. 
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Increases  in  reserve  component  strengths  reflect  increases  in  base 
operations  needed  to  support  increased  paid  drill  strength. 

The  civilian  decrease  in  FY  1981  results  from  anticipation  of  functions 
converting  to  contract  operation. 

b.  Medical  Support  Activities 

Medical  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 
(Actual) 


Military 


Active 

17.3 

15. 7-'^ 

16.3-^ 

Reserve  Components 

ARNG 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

USAR 

6.3 

6.5 

6.7 

Civilian 

24.0 

13.3 

14.0 

1/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.4  as  of  30  September  1980. 

2/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.2  as  of  30  September  1981. 

Manpower  includes  all  Army  non-tactical  health  care  activities. 

The  active  military  structure  increase  in  FY  1981  reflects  the 
gain  of  100  spaces  associated  with  the  transfer  of  veterinary  functions 
from  the  Air  Force  and  an  increase  of  300  medical  support  spaces  to 
support  force  structure  increases  in  Europe  and  CONUS. 

Increase  in  USAR  stength  reflects  part  of  total  increase  in  paid 
drill  strength  to  improve  readiness. 

The  FY  1981  increase  of  700  civilians  considers  FY  1980  congressional 
recognition  of  medical  staffing  deficiencies.  The  FY  1981  program  thus 
corrects  staffing  deficiencies  in  military  unit  medical  support,  health 
professionals,  ancillary  medical  support,  and  soldier  support  such  as 
drug  and  alcohol  prevention  and  treatment. 
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c.  Personnel  Support  Activities 


Personnel  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 
(Actual) 


Military 

Active 

12.5 

12.5-^ 

12.8-^ 

Reserve  Components 

ARNG 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

USAR 

- 

1.6 

1.6 

Civilian 

6.7 

7.2 

7.5 

1^/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.3  as  of  30  September  1980. 

2/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.2  as  of  30  September  1981. 

Manpower  includes  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Command »  the  Army  Junior 
ROIC  program,  counterintelligence  and  investigative  activities.  Army 
personnel  processing  activities,  and  off  duty  education  programs. 

Beginning  in  FY  1980,  ARNG  full-time  recruiting  and  retention 
personnel  are  separately  identified  in  the  account.  In  FY  1981  there 
is  a  slight  increase  to  improve  the  ARNG  recruiting  and  retention  program. 

The  active  military  structure  increase  in  FY  1981  reflects  an  increase 
of  over  100  spaces  to  improve  Army  efforts  in  drug  suppression  which  causes 
an  increase  of  200  due  to  rounding. 

The  USAR  increases  in  FY  1980  reflect  an  increase  of  full-time 
recruiters  to  the  previously  approved  level. 

The  FY  1981  civilian  increase  of  300  is  for  intern  training  programs. 


d.  Individual  Training  Activities 

Individual  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 
(Actual) 


Military 


Active 

39.4 

39.1-^ 

39.7-^ 

Reserve  Components 

ARNG 

3.7 

3.1 

4.2 

USAR 

30.5 

31.5 

32.5 

Civilian 

12.2 

12.1 

12.1 

V  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.9  as  of  30  September  1980. 

2/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.5  as  of  30  September  1981. 

Manpower  supports  the  conduct  of  individual  training.  Individuals 
actually  undergoing  training  are  carried  in  the  student/trainee  account 
of  the  Individuals  category. 

The  active  military  structure  increase  in  FY  1981  reflects  an  increase 
of  200  spaces  to  increase  ROTC  production. 

The  ARNG  manpower  declined  slightly  in  FY  1980  because  of  reduced 
requirements  but  returns  to  its  normal  proportion  of  paid  drill  strength 
in  FY  1981. 

The  USAR  increases  reflect  part  of  the  total  increase  in  paid  drill 
strength  to  improve  readiness . 


e.  Force  Support  Training  Activities 

Force  Support  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

2.2 

2.3-^ 

2.4 

Civilian 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

Manpower  includes  the  Army's  Jungle  Warfare  School  in  Panama,  the 
Northern  Warfare  Training  Command  in  Alaska,  and  the  Seventh  Army 
Training  Center  in  Germany. 


( 


1/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.1  as  of  30  September  1980. 
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The  FY  1981  active  ailitary  iacreaae  provides  100  military  personnel 
to  increase  Training  Developawnt  and  Training  Support  packages  for  both 
the  active  and  reserve  components. 


f .  Central  Logistics  Activities 

Central  Logistics  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

Active 


FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 
(Actual) 


8.9  8.4  8.6  y 


Civilian 


87.8  84.9  86.1 


1/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.2  as  of  30  September  1980. 
2/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.1  as  of  30  September  1981. 


Manpower  in  this  category  conduct  supply,  maintenance,  and  logistics 
support  activities  worldwide,  with  the  largest  strength  concentration  in  the 
Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Comnand  and  United  States  Army 
Europe . 

The  increase  in  active  military  manpower  from  FY  1980  to  FY  1981 
reflects  the  consolidation  of  test  measurement  diagnostic  equipment 
calibration  and  repair,  with  responsibility  for  this  function  transferred 
from  other  commands  to  the  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command. 

The  increase  in  civilian  manpower  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  will 
support  modernization  initiatives,  to  include  the  fielding  of  new  systems; 
continue  efforts  to  improve  the  wholesale  logistics  posture;  and  reduce 
backlogs  in  equipment  maintenance  and  central  procurement. 

g.  Centralized  Support  Activities 

Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 
(Actual) 


Military 

Active 

20.1 

20.3 

21.3 

Reserve  Components 
ARNG 

12.3 

16.9 

21.2 

USAR 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

Civilian 

31.3 

32.5 

31.4 

1/  Reflects  reduction 

for  undermanning  of  0.5 

as  of  30  September  1980 

2/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.3  as  of  30  September  1981. 


4 
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Hanpower  supports  joint  and  international  activities  (less  Hanagetsent 
Headquarters),  coabat  developaent,  counterintelligence,  reserve  activities, 
public  affaires,  personnel  administration,  criminal  investigations,  OSD 

activities,  and  foreign  military  sales. 

/' 

The  a^rtive  military  structure  increase  in  FY  1981  reflects  the 
restoration  of  100  spacds  to  institutionalize  personnel  management 
functions  within  the  An^'s  structure,  an  increase  of  200  spaces 
associated  with  the  realignment  of  the  Army's  full-time  manning  of 
reserve  component  units ^  the  addition  of  100  spaces  to  the  Army 
Council  of  Review  Boards,  an  increase  of  100  spaces  to  increase 
mobilization  personnel  management,  and  the  work  load  related 
transfer  of  300  other  miscellaneous  spaces  from  other  categories. 

The  ARNG  increase  is  for  full-time  personnel  to  improve  readiness  in 
Roundout,  early  deploying,  and  early  mobilizing  units;  for  the  conversion 
of  selected  civilian  technician  positions  to  full-time  military  positions; 
and  for  part  of  the  overall  increase  in  paid  drill  strength. 

USAR  increases  support  the  overall  increase  in  paid  drill  strength. 

The  civilian  decrease  for  FY  1981  results  from  the  conversion  of 
selected  civilian  technician  positions  to  reserve  military. 

h.  Management  Headquarters  Activities 

Management  Headquarters  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

8.9 

9.3 

9.3 

2/ 

Reserve  Component 

USAR 

* 

2.5 

3.6 

3/ 

ARNG 

* 

* 

* 

Civilian 

13.1 

13.7 

13.7 

*Fewei'  than  50  spaces 

V  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.2  as  of  30  September  1980. 

2/  Reflects  reduction  for  undermanning  of  0.1  as  of  30  September  1981. 

3/  As  a  temporary  measure,  personnel  for  full-time  manning  and  technician 
conversions  are  being  carried  in  this  DPPC.  Plans  are  to  allocate 
these  resources  to  the  actual  DPPC  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Manpower  is  assigned  to  defense  agencies,  international  military 
organizations,  unified  commands,  service  support  -  combat  commands,  and 
service  support  -  support  commands. 
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i.  Federal  Agency  Support  Activities 


Federal  Agency  Support  Maapower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

(Actual) 


Military 

Active 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Reserve  Component 

USAR 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Manpower  is  assigned  to  DoD  and  non-DoD  agencies  in  support  of 
various  functions.  Assignments  are  normally  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
unless  they  support  the  mission  of  DoO. 

6.  Individuals 

The  Individuals  accounts  are  estimates  of  manpower  required  for 
transients,  holdees  (patients,  prisoners,  separatees),  trainees,  students 
and  US  Military  Academy  cadets. 

a.  Transients 


Military 

Active 


Transients  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 
(Actual) 


26.2  2A.0  23.8 


Transient  strengths  are  based  on  the  projected  levels  of  non-prior 
service  accessions;  separations;  retirements;  and  operational,  rotational 
and  training  moves. 


The  decline  in  transients  from  FY  1979  through  FY  1981  results  from 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  PCS  status  at  year  end. 
Although  there  are  more  total  PCS  moves  prograsiaed  for  FY  1980  and 
FY  1981  than  experienced  in  FY  1979,  both  the  accession  and  PCS  move 
patterns  are  programmed  such  that  fewer  moves  occur  at  year  end. 


b.  Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 


Patients.  Prisoners  and  Holdees 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FY  80 
(Actual) 


FY  81 


Military 

Active  6.9  6.5  6.4 

The  decline  in  this  DPPC  from  FY  1979  through  FY  1981  is  in  holdees 
and  results  from  a  reduction  in  the  nuaiber  of  individuals  scheduled 
to  reach  ETS  and,  hence,  a  reduction  in  personnel  pending  separation. 

c.  Trainees.  Students.  Cadets 

Trainees,  Students,  and  Cadets 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

(Actual) 

r 

Military 

Vi**  ' 

Active 

c 

Trainees/Students 

77.0 

81.6 

75.3 

Cadets 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

Reserve  Trainees/Students 

L 

ARNG 

15.1 

15.5 

15.5 

USAR 

6.7 

6.8 

8.9 

r 

The  active  military  increase  in 

trainees 

for  FY  1980  is  caused  by 

the  large  increase  in  HSDG  enlistees  during  that  year.  Being  available 
for  recruitment  primarily  during  the  summer,  these  personnel  vill  be  in 
training  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Similarly,  the  decline  in  FY  1981 
results  from  the  lower  FY  1981  accession  requirements. 

USAR  increases  reflect  expected  increases  in  overall  recruiting 
efforts  resulting  from  increased  USAREC  activities  and  incentive  programs 
begun  in  FY  1979. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

NAVY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A .  Introduction 


1.  Summary  and  Highlights 

This  chapter  describes  the  Navy's  Total  Force  manpower  require¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  its  active  military,  reserve,  and  civilian  manpower 
components  for  FY  1981  and  FY  1982.  Navy's  manpower  requirements  derive 
from  the  force  structure  required  to  accomplish  the  Navy  missions  within 
the  national  military  strategy. 
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As  an  aid  to  understanding  Navy's  manpower  requirements,  and  to 
highlight  principal  elements  of  Navy's  manpower  program,  this  chapter 
provides : 

-  a  summary  of  the  primary  methods  used  to  determine  the 
strength  needed  to  accomplish  the  assigned  missions  of  the  Navy; 

-  a  review  of  significant  manpower  trends; 

-  a  discussion  of  current  Navy  initiatives  to  improve  its  manage¬ 
ment  of  manpower;  and 

-  a  detailed  review  of  Navy  manpower  requirements  and  manning 
priorities  by  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories  including 
an  explanation  of  substantial  changes  between  fiscal  years. 

The  Navy  request  for  active  military,  reserve,  and  civilian 
manpower  for  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  is  as  follows: 

Navy  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  81 

FY  82 

Active 

533.6 

544.2 

Reserve  Components 

87.4 

87.4 

Civilian 

290.9 

269.2 
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2.  Major  Force  Structure  Changes 

The  nuaber  of  ships  ia  Navy's  Total  Ship  Operating  Force  in¬ 
creases  from  540  in  FY  1980  to  544  in  FY  1981.  During  this  period,  the 
size  of  the  Active  Fleet  increases  from  462  ships  to  477  ships  while  the 
Naval  Reserve  Fleet  declines  from  53  ships  in  FY  1980  to  42  ships  in 
FY  1981.  At  the  same  time,  the  level  of  civilian  manned  ships  of  the 
Naval  Fleet  Auxiliary  Force  (NFAF)  remains  constant  at  25  ships  in  both 
years.  The  net  increase  of  four  ships  in  Navy's  Total  Ship  Force  does 
not  fully  reflect  the  substantial  qualitative  improvements  being  made 
during  this  period  in  terms  of  fleet  modernization  and  improved  opera¬ 
tional  capability  since  new  ships  are  individually  more  combat  capable 
than  the  ships  being  retired.  Specific  total  ship  force  changes  between 
FY  1980  and  FY  1981  are  as  follows: 

a.  Active  Fleet 

-  The  number  of  carriers  declines  from  13  to  12  during  FY 
1981  as  the  SARATOGA  undergoes  Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP) 
modernization. 

-  Attack  submarine  force  levels  increase  by  10  as  a  result  of 
the  commissioning  of  five  new  SSN-688  class  submarines  and  the  conversion 
and  transfer  of  five  former  SSBNs  to  the  attack  submarine  force. 

-  The  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  force  declines  by  a  net  of  six 
submarines  as  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  conversion  of  five  SSBNs  to 
attack  submarines,  the  decommissioning  of  two  additional  SSBNs,  and  the 
scheduled  commissioning  of  Navy's  first  TRIDENT  submarine. 

-  The  number  of  surface  combatant  ships  increases  by  12  following 
the  delivery  of  eight  frigates,  one  guided  missile  cruiser,  and  three  guided 
missile  destroyers  from  new  construction. 

-  Amphibious  force  ships  decline  by  three  as  a  result  of  the 
transfer  of  two  tank  landing  ships  (LSTs)  and  one  amphibious  cargo  ship 
(LKA)  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet. 

-  Changes  in  the  number  of  support  force  ships  include  the 
introduction  of  a  destroyer  tender,  an  oiler,  and  a  submarine  tender  from 
new  construction;  the  transfer  of  another  tender  from  the  Strategic  Forces 
category;  the  decommissioning  of  an  older  destroyer  tender;  and  the  transfer 
of  an  ammunition  ship  to  the  NFAF. 

-  The  number  of  patrol  ships  increases  by  two  following  the 
commissioning  of  two  new  guided  missile  patrol  combatants  (hydrofoils). 

b.  Naval  Reserve  Fleet.  Changes  ,in  the  composition  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Fleet  include  the  addition  of  three  aa^bibious  force  ships  from 
the  Active  Fleet  coupled  with  the  decommissioning  of  fourteen  older 
destroyers. 
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c.  Naval  Fleet  Auxiliary  Force.  The  overall  size  of  the  NFAF 
remains  constant  since  the  introduction  of  two  fleet  ocean  tugs  from  new 
construction  and  the  transfer  of  an  ammunition  ship  from  the  active 
fleet  are  nuiaerically  offset  by  the  decosmissioning  of  a  fleet  oiler  and 
two  older  fleet  ocean  tugs. 
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d.  Naval  Aviation  Forces 


-  The  number  of  active  and  reserve  Navy  fighter  and  attack 
squadrons  will  remain  level  at  70  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 

-  Total  Navy  active  and  reserve  ASW  squadrons  will  decline 
from  69  in  FY  1980  to  65  in  FY  1981  with  the  reduction  of  four  SH-3A/D 
helicopter  squadrons  from  the  reserve  forces. 

3.  Manpower  Requirements  Determination 

a.  Operating  Forces.  The  determination  of  operating  force 
manpower  requirements  is  accomplished  by  the  Navy's  Ship  and  Squadron 
Manpower  Document  (SMD/SQMD)  programs.  Details  concerning  the  techniques 
and  methodology  used  in  both  of  these  programs  were  provided  in  previous 
Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Reports. 

The  Ship  Manpower  Document  (SMD)  program  documents  the  manpower 
for  a  specific  ship  predicated  on  ship  configuration,  computed  workload, 
required  operational  capabilities,  and  projected  operational  environment. 
The  level  of  manpower  determined  is  that  which  is  essential  to  the 
operation,  maintenance  and  support  of  a  ship  under  stated  conditions  of 
readiness.  The  Ship  Manpower  Docuaient  Program  covered  91  percent  of  all 
ships  at  the  end  of  FY  1979. 

The  Squadron  Manpower  Document  (SQMD)  program  documents  manpower 
requirements  for  aviation  squadrons  based  on  manpower  staffing  standards 
which  equate  workload  to  the  operating  tempo  defined  in  the  Required 
Operational  Capability  and  Projected  Operational  Environment  statements. 

The  SQMD  program  has  initial  documentation  coiapleted  for  approximately 
91  percent  of  all  active  duty  aviation  squadrons.  This  represents  a 
3  percent  decrease  from  last  year  because  the  Training  Cossaand  Squadrons 
have  now  been  added  to  the  program  and  their  docuiaentation  has  not  been 
completed.  The  SQMD  program  schedule  provides  for  annual*  documentation 
update  of  Fleet  Readiness  Squadrons  and  certain  miscellaneous  squadrons 
and  biannual  updates  for  the  remainder  of  the  miscellaneous  and  operational 
squadrons . 


b.  Shore  Support  Establishment.  The  Shore  Requirements,  Standards, 
and  Manpower  Planning  System  (SHORSTAMPS)  has  been  developed  as  a  require¬ 
ments  determination  system  for  all  manpower  (military  and  civilian)  in  the 
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shore  support  establishment.  SHORSTAMPS  methodology  has  been  described 
in  previous  reports.  Major  problems  associated  with  SHORSTAMPS  program 
development  have  included  insufficient  resources  and  inadequate  training. 
Navy  has  taken  steps  to  correct  each  of  these  deficiencies.  Sufficient 
resources  have  been  programmed  in  the  FY  1981  budget  to  maintain  a 
schedule  to  obtain  70  percent  coverage  by  FY  1987. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will  annually  review  growth  in 
manning.  However,  Navy  faces  a  difficult  task  in  recruiting  new,  and 
retaining  present,  SHORTSTAHPS  analysts.  Navy  must  compete  with  other 
government  and  private  agencies  in  a  field  of  growing  interest  and  limited 
skill  supply. 
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Navy  has  also  begun  efforts  to  decentralize  this  program  to 
gain  support  and  cooperation  from  field  activities.  Many  of  the 
additional  SHORTSTAMPS  billets  will  be  allocated  to  field  activities. 


A  training  course  has  been  developed  and  will  be  required  of 
all  officers  and  middle  grade  civilians  (middle  management)  assigned  to 
this  program.  This  six-week  Navy-operated  school  is  located  at  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  A  course 
for  enlisted  personnel  and  junior  grade  civilians  being  assigned  to 
SHORSTAMPS  billets  is  being  taught  at  NAVMMACLANT  and  NAVMMACPAC. 


Other  critical  improvements  are  underway  and  several  important 
corrective  actions  have  been  completed.  By  the  end  of  FY  1981  Navy 
should  have  41  percent  coverage  of  the  shore  establishment.  The  plan 
contains  the  following  goals. 


%  of  Coverage 


FY 

82 

52% 

FY 

83 

59% 

FY 

84 

68% 

FY 

85 

69% 

FY 

86 

70% 

FY 

87 

70% 

Number  of 

Spaces  Covered  (000s) 
277.6 
313.5 

365.1 
370.8 

371.2 

372.3 


A  comprehensive  report  was  submitted  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  October  1979  which  documented  the  past  problems, 
corrective  actions,  present  status,  and  future  plans  of  the  SHORSTAMPS 
program.  A  detailed  plan  of  action  and  milestones  was  contained  therein 
which  presented  the  program's  planned  objectives  through  FY  1987.  A 
significant  finding  of  the  SHORSTAMPS  program  to  date  has  been  the 
documentation  of  substantial  additional  manpower  requirements  to 
accomplish  required  workloads  within  appropriate  working  hours.  The 
accommodation  of  this  additional  required  manpower  will  be  an  issue 
that  must  be  addressed  in  future  years  as  SHORSTAMPS  coverage  grows. 
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B.  Significant  Trends 
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1.  Active  Military 

a.  Manpower  and  Personnel  Overview.  During  the  past  year.  Navy 
has  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  many  perceived  causes  of  personnel  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Concerted  efforts  are  being  made  to  better  balance  the  demands 
made  on  Navy  personnel  with  the  rewards  offered  in  return.  Bona  fide 
operational  commitments  and  the  need  to  oieet  required  levels  of  readi¬ 
ness  continue  to  demand  much  from  our  seagoing  forces.  The  Navy  expects 
the  teaq>o  of  operations  to  remain  at  least  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  particularly  in  view  of  the  increased 
demands  for  forward  deployed  Naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  The 
long  working  hours  and  austere  life  at  sea  will  continue.  Prolonged 
family  separations  will  not  be  diminished.  While  Navy's  mission  will 
always  require  extended  operations  at  sea  and  overseas,  it  is  recognized 
that  many  steps  may  be  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  work  and  life  in 
the  Navy.  Navy  has  reduced  the  numbers  of  inspections  markedly,  begun 
pilot  programs  to  test  alternative  manning  plans  for  ships  in  overhaul, 
funded  a  number  of  initiatives  designed  to  reduce  working  hours  when 
ships  are  not  deployed,  and  identified  specific  areas  of  pay  and 
compensation  which  must  improve  if  Navy  is  to  attract  and  retain  a 
quality  fighting  force.  Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  the 
paragraphs  to  follow.  These  initiatives  are  not  expected  to  bear  fruit 
immediately. 

Retention.  The  Navy  is  experiencing  an  extreme  shortage  in 
highly  trained  personnel  needed  to  fill  all  identified  skill  requirements. 
Currently  there  is  a  deficit  of  approximately  20,000  skilled  petty 
officers  with  6-17  years  of  service.  Junior  personnel  are  being 
utilized  to  fill  a  portion  of  this  experience  gap.  First  and  second 
term  net  reenlistment  rates  have  decreased  from  39.9  percent  and  59.1 
percent  in  1975  to  37.5  percent  and  45.3  percent  in  1979  resulting  in 
this  petty  officer  deficit.  Officer  retention  is  also  a  matter  of 
concern  and  statistics  indicate  continuing  serious  shortfalls  in  naval 
aviators,  nuclear  trained  officers,  and  medical  officers. 

Attrition.  As  in  FY  1978,  first  term  attrition  continued  to 
decline  during  FY  1979.  It  is  anticipated  that  continuing  improvements 
in  attrition  experience  will  result  from  Navy's  ongoing  counter-attrition 
program. 


Desertion.  The  desertion  rate  declined  slightly  in  FY  1979  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  but  remains  unacceptably  high.  Although  the 
FY  1979  desertion  rate  only  improved  two  percent  in  comparison  with  the 
FY  1978  rate,  a  comparison  of  the  last  six  months  of  both  fiscal  years 
shows  a  9  percent  improvement  in  FY  1979,  which  may  be  an  indication 
that  recent  efforts  to  correct  the  problem  are  starting  to  take  effect. 
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Recruiting.  Navy  has  fallen  short  of  recruiting  goals  since  end 
FY  1976.  Despite  comprehensive  recruiting  initiatives,  including  a 
revised  recruiting  policy  for  FY  1980,  the  high  accession  goals  generated 
by  current  retention  and  attrition  rates  present  an  enormous  challenge 
to  Navy  personnel  management.  The  present  All  Volunteer  Force  environment 
is  marked  not  only  by  a  diminishing  manpower  availability,  but  also  by  a 
military  compensation  structure  that  is  becoming  less  competitive  with 
private  sector  remuneration. 

b.  Military  Compensation  and  Entitlement  Initiatives.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  military  pay  was  competitive  with  the  civilian 
sector  after  the  pay  raises  of  1971  and  early  1972.  During  the  intervening 
years,  however,  the  purchasing  power  of  Regular  Military  Compensation 
(RMC)  has  been  eroded  due  to  inflation,  pay  caps,  and  reallocations. 

Navy's  recruiting  and  retention  shortfalls  provide  evidence  that  Navy  is 
no  longer  competitive  with  the  civilian  sector.  For  instance,  pay  for 
skilled  petty  officers  in  grades  E-4  to  E-7  (25-34  year  age  group)  are 
well  below  personnel  in  the  private  sector  of  similar  age  and  education. 

In  1977,  military  personnel  in  this  age  group  made  11.9  percent  less  than 
their  civilian  counterparts.  This  disparity  has  directly  contributed  to 
Navy's  retention  problem  and  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  experienced 
petty  officers. 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  84  percent  of  enlisted  personnel 
separating  from  the  Navy  state  that  pay  inadequacy  is  an  important  factor 
in  their  decision.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  understanding  and  support 
of  the  Congress  is  required.  Among  the  initiatives  which  have  been  or 
will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  are  certain  items  which  are  critical 
in  nature  as  addressed  below. 

Bachelor  COLA.  The  proposed  FY  1981  budget  includes  cost  of 
living  funds  to  be  paid  to  single  military  members  who  are  stationed 
overseas  and  are  provided  government  quarters  and  government  mess. 

Personnel  who  live  on  the  economy  already  receive  COLA. 

Quarters  Allowance  for  Navy  Personnel.  The  DoD  initiative  would 
authorize  reimbursement  to  Navy  personnel  when  they  are  deprived  of 
their  shipboard  quarters  because  of  ship  repairs  or  other  conditions 
which  make  these  quarters  uninhabitable. 

Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus.  The  DoD  initiative  would  raise  the 
maximum  amounts  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  and  allow  a  bonus  to  be  paid  for 
reenlistments  between  10  and  14  years  of  service.  Current  bonus  authority 
prohibits  payments  after  the  tenth  year  of  service. 

Military  Per  Diem.  The  request  increases  maximum  rate  of  per 
diem  allowance  for  military  members  from  $35  to  $50  and  increases  BMximum 
reimbursement  allowed,  when  travel  expenses  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
per  diem  allowance,  from  $50  to  $75. 
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c.  Workload  Initiatives.  While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
marked  improvement  in  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  trained  and  dedi¬ 
cated  Naval  personnel  will  require  enactment  of  compensation  initiatives 
■i  such  as  outlined  above,  the  Navy  also  recognizes  that  improvements  in 

'  the  conditions  of  naval  service  must  also  be  achieved.  The  following 

outlines  several  of  the  workload  initiatives  which  have  been  undertaken 
^  to  minimize  the  unique  demands  that  a  career  in  the  Navy  currently 

\  X  imposes  on  its  personnel. 
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Maintenance.  The  fleet  spends  less  time  underway  now  than 
during  most  of  the  years  since  WWII.  However,  maintenance  requirements 
have  actually  increased  and  many  people  have  to  accomplish  more  mainten¬ 
ance  and  work  longer  hours  while  in  port.  Petty  officer  manning  shortages 
add  to  the  burden.  To  relieve  the  imbalance  between  work  required  and 
manhours  available,  the  Navy  has  developed  a  program  of  maintenance 
initiatives  designed  to  reduce  the  maintenance  demands. 

Organizational  Level  Maintenance  Assistance.  Navy  is  imple¬ 
menting  a  pilot  program  in  which  the  Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Activities  will  provide  certain  organizational  level  maintenance 
assistance  to  ships'  crews  including  side  painting  and  bilge  cleaning. 

Navy  plans  to  expand  the  program  in  FY  1981  to  provide  more  assistance 
to  the  mobility  ratings  through  initiatives  such  as  contracted  organiza¬ 
tional  level  maintenance  training  and  contracted  equipment  repair. 

Shipboard  Cleaning.  The  shipboard  cleaning  equipment  program 
has  the  potential  to  significantly  reduce  working  hours.  This  program 
employs  modern  industrial  cleaning  technology  to  reduce  shipboard  cleaning 
and  preservation.  The  goal  is  a  20-40  percent  reduction  in  manhours 
devoted  to  cleaning.  The  Navy  is  accelerating  this  program  to  comsience 
installation  this  year. 

Corrosion  Control.  Implementation  of  new  corrosion  contro'l 
techniques  has  been  accelerated.  These  processes  are  a  significant 
improvement  and  will  greatly  reduce  the  hours  spent  on  shipboard  preser¬ 
vation  programs.  New  equipment  will  be  installed  in  over  a  dozen  main¬ 
tenance  facilities  and  on  several  ships  commencing  this  year. 

Inspections .  The  demanding  post-Vietnam  material  feadiness 
standards  which  improved  fleet  awterial  conditions  have  been  examined  to 
locate  overloads  which  might  be  is^osing  undue  hardships  on  Navy  person¬ 
nel.  A  major  effort  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  program  to  reduce 
and  consolidate  inspections.  The  Naval  Inspector  General  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  Fl'eet  Commander- in-Chiefs  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  These  efforts  have  effected  a  reduction  of  annual  or  operating 
cycle  inspections  from  97  in  FY  1977  to  73  in  FY  1979.  The  goal  for  FY 
1980  is  to  further  reduce  inspections  to  56  without  reducing  readiness. 

Scheduling.  Scheduling  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  in 
which  to  make  near  term  improvements.  Most  of  the  problMs  with  sched¬ 
uling  stem  from  the  fact  that  commitaients  are  generated  outside  the  Navy 
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itself.  This  characteristic  is  demonstrated  by  such  events  as  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  carrier  battle  groups  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Culf 
on  short  notice,  and  maintaining  them  there  for  extended  periods. 

Recognizing  that  periodic  perturbations  will  exist  in  the  area 
of  scheduling,  the  CNO  has  nonetheless  moved  to  more  equitably  balance 
deployment  requireswnts.  Long  range  employment  schedules  now  exist  in 
both  fleets  to  provide  an  improved  schedule  stability  which  should  assist 
sailors  and  their  families.  The  FY  1980  schedules  show  that,  international 
developments  permitting,  the  surface  combatant  turnaround  to  deployment 
ratio  will  near  the  goal  of  2:1  (two  months  in  port  for  each  month  deployed) 
which  is  a  significant  improvement  from  years  past. 

Closely  associated  with  Navy  efforts  in  scheduling  is  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  hooieport  changes  for  overhauls  and  out  of  homeport 
repair  periods.  Navy  has  initiated  a  program  to  match  overhaul  capability 
with  homeport  and  is  developing  a  strategy  to  accomplish  this  in  the  F¥ 
1980-86  time  frame.  The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  provide  more  time 
in  homeport  for  ships'  crews  and  also  to  reduce  costly  permanent  change 
of  station  moves. 

d.  Officer  Procurement  Goals.  Active  officer  procurement  goals 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Active  Navy  Officer  Procurement  Goals 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Plan 

7,258 

8,168 

7,890 

Actual 

6,925 

- 

- 

Navy  realized  6,925  accessions  in  FY  1979,  which  was  333  short 
of  the  7,258  accession  goal.  Overall  losses  were  109  less  than  planned. 
Adjustments  to  delete  erroneous  pre-FY  1979  accessions  from  the  Navy 
Strength  Reporting  System  resulted  in  a  total  end  strength  deficit  of 
811.  Accession  shortfalls  reflect  Navy's  continuing  difficulty  in 
recruiting  to  the  engineer/technical  programs,  as  well  as  problems  in 
attaining  the  desired  pilot  training  rate.  The  FY  1979  shortfall  creates 
a  requirement  for  8,168  accessions  to  iseet  the  FY  1980  planned  end 
strength  of  63,735.  A  significant  iaq>rovement  in  the  officer  re¬ 
tention  area  would  decrease  this  accession  number. 

e.  Enlisted  Accession  Goals.  Navy  fell  short  of  its  FY  1979 
"One  Navy"  accession  goal  by  5,045.  "One  Navy"  includes  all  active 
duty  USN  and  USNR  accessions  plus  a  limited  number  of  first  enlistments 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  Ready  Mariner  program.  This  recruiting  shortfall, 
along  with  fewer  losses  than  programed,  resulted  in  an  enlisted  end 
strength  of  455,041  against  an  authorized  end-strength  of  456,125. 

Earlier  reports  had  shown  an  enlisted  end  strength  of  457,102.  ADP 
processing  subsequent  to  these  initial  reports  revealed  that  the  actual 
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FY  1979  strength  was  2,061  lower  than  originally  reported.  In  FY  1979, 
76.1  percent  of  all  male  non-prior  service  accessions  were  high  school 
diploma  graduates.  In  order  to  obtain  a  better  balance  between  require¬ 
ments  and  manpower  supply.  Navy  iiiq>lemented  a  revised  recruiting  policy 
on  1  Oct  79.  Navy's  former  policy  required  76  percent  of  male  non-prior 
service  accessions  to  be  high  school  diploma  graduates.  Under  the  revised 
policy  74  percent  of  male  non-prior  service  accessions  must  be  in  Mental 
Groups  l/III  Upper.  This  policy  provides  a  better  match  between  manpower 
supply  and  Navy  requirements  than  did  the  previous  policy.  It  is  expected 
that  72  percent  of  FY  1980  male  non-prior  service  accessions  will  be  high 
school  diploma  graduates.  The  FY  1980  "One  Navy"  enlisted  accession 
goal  is  16  percent  higher  than  FY  1979  attainment  and  presents  a 
formidable  challenge  to  Navy's  recruiting  force.  The  revised  recruiting 
policy,  the  planned  accession  of  larger  numbers  of  high  quality  female 
accessions  and  prior  service  accessions,  and  other  management  initia¬ 
tives  will  assist  Navy  in  meeting  the  FY  1980  accession  goal.  Navy  also 
intends  to  request  continuation  of  the  recruiter  reprogramaing  action 
which  was  approved  by  the  Appropriation  Committees  in  FY  1979.  Specific 
"One  Navy"  accession  goals  and  attainments  are: 

"One  Navy"  Enlisted  Accession  Goals 


Quantity 


FY  76 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Goal 

103,325 

116,314 

94,735 

93,390 

102,432 

102,800 

Actual 

103,587 

111,557 

89,009 

88,345 

- 

- 

f.  Petty  Officer  Plans.  The  Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan 
establishes  as  a  longterm  goal  a  strength  of  approximately  197,000  for 
petty  officer  grades  E-5  through  E-9  (without  officer  candidates) .  The 
strength  in  these  top  five  pay  grades  is  anticipated  to  grow  steadily 
from  an  end  FY  1979  level  of  187,641  to  about  196,000  by  end  FY  1984  if 
the  Navy  retention  goals  are  achieved. 

2.  Naval  Reserve 

a.  Manpower  Reorganization.  During  FY  1978,  the  Navy  initiated 
development  of  the  Navy  Manpower  Mobilization  System  (NAMMOS)  to 
provide  an  ongoing  method  of  refining  the  alignment  of  the  structure 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  with  the  Navy's  total  force  requirements.  Based 
on  this  program,  substantial  changes  occur  in  the  distribution  of  Selected 
Reserve  manpower  requirements  within  the  various  Defense  Planning  and 
Programming  Categories  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  in  order  to  reflect 
overall  total  force  manning  priorities.  A  description  of  NAMMOS  is 
provided  in  Paragraph  C.3.  of  this  chapter. 
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Reflected  in  the  size  of  the  Naval  Selected  Reserve  are  the 
manpower  changes  associated  with  the  items  discussed  in  Section  A. 2 
regarding  changes  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force. 
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b.  Hardware  Modernization.  Improved  capabilities  are  programmed 
for  the  Naval  Reserve  ia  FY  1981  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  Maritime  Patrol  Squadrons  (VP)  are  scheduled  to  up¬ 
grade  from  P-3A  to  P-3B  aircraft.  One  squadron  is  scheduled  to  commence 
transition  to  the  P-3B  TACNAVMOD  aircraft. 

(2)  The  three  additional  C-9B  aircraft  procured  as  a  result 
of  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  appropriations  will  be  assigned  to  a  Naval  Reserve 
Logistics  Support  Squadron  to  replace  retiring  C-118  aircraft. 

3.  Civilian  Manpower 

a.  Manpower  Overview 

The  FY  1981  Navy  civilian  end  strength  request  of  290,878 
represents  an  increase  of  2,170  above  the  FY  1980  level.  The  FY  1981 
estimate  reflects  new  contracting  out  initiatives  which  net  to  a 
reduction  of  1,849,  which  is  partially  offset  by  the  addition  of  112  for 
contract  administration.  The  FY  1981  estimate  includes  an  increase  of 
1,910  for  Naval  Shipyards  to  accommodate  the  ship  maintenance  program. 
Much  of  the  shipyard  increase  (1,130)  is  specifically  related  to  service 
life  extension  work  on  the  carrier  SARATOGA.  An  increase  of  549  end 
strength  is  reflected  for  the  Military  Sealift  Command  associated  with 
full  manning  required  for  fleet  support  ships  undergoing  overhaul  in  FY 
1980  and  civilian  mariners  required  for  additional  scientific  support 
ships.  Other  significant  increases  include  376  in  support  of  the 
TRIDENT  program,  principally  attributed  to  the  continuing  phased  buildup 
of  the  refit  facility  in  Bangor,  Washington,  and  an  increase  of  443  in 
the  ordnance  and  maintenance  area  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the 
maintenance  backlog,  reduced  repair  tisies,  and  increased  quality 
control . 


b.  Contracting  Out 

Navy's  budget  assumes  economical  conversion  to  commercial  con¬ 
tract  under  the  provisions  of  0MB  Circular  A-76  of  selected  functions 
heretofore  performed  by  in-house  personnel.  The  budget  projects  the 
successful  contracting  out  of  4,122  civilian  positions  by  end  FY  1980  and 
a  cumulative  5,971  by  end  FY  1981.  The  detailed  cosiparative  cost  studies 
required  in  this  process  are  taking  longer  than  anticipated.  Additionally, 
because  of  delays  in  iispleiaenting  the  revised  guidance  contained  in  OHB 
Circular  A-76  and  additional  administrative  burdens  created  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  806  of  the  FY  1980  Authorization  Act,  the  FY  1980 
civilian  end  strength  savings  of  4,122  may  not  be  fully  realized. 

C.  Management  Initiatives 

1.  Manpower  Management  Reorganization.  The  FY  1980  Defense  Man¬ 
power  Requirements  Report  provided  details  of  a  major  Navy  headquarters 
manpower  management  reorganization  which  was  effected  on  1  November 
1978.  The  basic  goal  of  this  reorganization  was  to  unify  and  integrate 
Total  Force  (active  and  reserve  military  as  well  as  civilian  manpower 
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and  contractor  support)  policy  developaent  and  integrated  planning  and 
prograaning  functions  under  a  single  new  Manpower  executive,  the  DCNO 
(Manpower,  Personnel  and  Training),  OP-01.  Additionally,  through  the 
integration  and  realignsient  of  existing  resources  and  organisations,  two 
new  aanpower  cosssands,  the  Naval  Hilitai^  Personnel  Cosaand  (MMPC)  and 
the  Naval  Civilian  Personnel  Coaaand  (NCPC)  were  created  and  placed 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  new  DCNO(HPT). 

The  new  Total  Force  sianpower  numagesant  organization  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  a  little  over  a  year.  Substantial  aanagesant 
iiq>roveiiients  are  noticeable  in  the  annual  manpower  programming  process, 
the  monitoring  of  program  execution,  and  the  integration  of  manpower  and 
training  management.  The  planning  and  programming  of  civilian  personnel 
has  been  more  tightly  integrated  into  the  OPNAV  staff.  Finally,  procedures 
for  the  interaction  of  the  OPNAV  staff  with  the  military  (NHPC)  and 
civilian  (NCPC)  Personnel  Commands  have  been  initiated.  Although  any 
reorganization  of  the  scope  undertaken  by  Navy  last  year  will  require 
continuing  modification  and  adjustment  for  some  time,  there  is  little 
question  but  that  the  new  organization  has  permitted  Navy  to  more 
effectively  manage  its  manpower,  personnel,  and  training  resources  in 
the  current  All  Volunteer  Force  environment. 

2.  Manpower  Requirements  vs.  Hardware  Procurement  (HANMIAN) 

The  HARDMAN  project  is  beginning  to  provide  manpower  and  hard¬ 
ware  planners  with  the  capability  to  conduct  man-machine  tradeoffs  early 
in  the  acquisition  process  and  thus  control  manpower  requireiaents  growth 
and  equipment  life  cycle  costs  stemming  from  the  design  and  acquisition 
of  new  weapons  systems.  Development  of  analytical  capabilities  is 
progressing  to  support  these  oMm-aMchine  tradeoffs  and  life  cycle  cost 
analyses  early  in  new  system  design.  New  manpower  and  training  require¬ 
iaents  determination  and  review  procedures  are  being  integrated  .into  the 
weapons  system  acquisition  process.  These  actions  will  enable  manpower 
and  training  resource  limitations  to  be  explicitly  considered  during 
systems  design  and  will  enable  the  supportability  of  new  hardware  to  be 
assessed  before  acquisition  decisions  are  made.  HARDMAN  development  is 
proceeding  on  schedule. 

3.  Navy  Manpower  Mobilization  System  (NAMMOS) 

The  Navy  Manpower  Mobilization  System  (NAMMOS),  currently  under 
review  by  OSD,  is  a  major  effort  to  define  and  identify  full  mobilization 
manpower  requirements.  Its  priawry  objective  is  to  institute  a  dynamic 
system  capable  of  displaying  mobilization  workload  and  the  resulting 
qualitative  and  quantitative  manpower  requirements  for  a  variety  of 
scenarios.  In  NAMMOS  workload  planning  factors  for  aggregated  function¬ 
al  areas  are  used  to  determine  scenario-dependent  manpower  mobilization 
requirements.  FY  1979  system  development  addressed  the  first  60  days  of 
the  mobilization  scenario.  In  FT  1980,  NAMIOS  is  programswd  to  generate 
manpower  mobilization  requirements,  both  military  and  civilian,  for  an 
entire  180-day  mobilization  scenario.  The  NAMMOS  requirements  deter¬ 
mination  process  is  compatible  with  methodology  esqiloyed  in  existing 
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Navy  manpower  systems,  particularly  the  SHORSTAMPS  program  described 
previously.  The  system  will  facilitate  decision  auking  on  structuring 
and  integrating  mobilization  requirements  from  all  sources  (i.e.,  active 
military,  civilian.  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  Selected  Reserve,  retired 
military,  etc.). 

4.  Mobilization  Manpower  Requirements 

Currently,  mobilization  requireaients  for  ships  and  aircraft  are 
developed  under  the  ship  and  squadron  manpower  documentation  systems 
described  previously.  In  determining  support  mobilization  requirements, 
total  manpower  authorizations  are  derived  from  approved  JCS  and  Navy 
OPLANS  and  war  plans.  This  manpower  is  then  identified  to  the  billet 
level,  the  relationship  within  the  unit,  skill  levels  of  the  billet,  and 
time-phasing  of  the  billet  requirement  from  peacetuae  through  the  various 
stages  of  post-mobilization.  NAMMOS  will  complement  this  procedure  and 
assist  in  properly  calculating  reserve  strengths  required  to  support 
active  duty  military  and  civilian  mobilization  requirements.  Augawntation 
plans  will  focus  on  the  period  following  the  intensive  initial  swbilization 
effort  beyond  which  the  initial  surge  capability  of  existing  manpower 
resources  cannot  be  sustained.  Advantages  of  this  approach  include  a 
prioritization  of  augmentation  requirements  based  on  the  ability  of 
on-board  manpower  to  assume  additional  tasking  in  an  expanded  workweek; 
and  an  orderly  spacing  of  augmentation  through  the  initial  phases  of 
mobilization;  and  a  realistic  augmentation  schedule  to  facilitate 
associated  accession,  training,  and  transportation  planning. 

D.  Navy  Manpower  Requirements  by  Defense  Planning  and  Programming 

Categories  (DPPC). 

This  section  suamiarizes  changes  in  Navy's  manpower  totals  in  terms 
of  force  and  program  changes  which  dictate  year-to-year  adjustments  in 
overall  Navy  strength.  The  tables  on  pages  13  through  15  display 
Navy  active  military.  Selected  Reserve,  and  civilian  manpower  by  DPPC 
over  the  period  FY  1979  through  FY  1981.  Following  these  tables,  each 
sub-category  is  discussed  separately  with  an  explanation  provided  for 
all  changes  amounting  to  100  or  more  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  and 
between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 


NAVY  ACTIVE  MILITARY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Strategic 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 
Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Auxiliary  Activities 
Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 
Research  and  Development 
Geophysical  Activities 

Support  Activities 

Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Force  Support  Training 
Central  Logistics 
Centralized  Support  Activities 
Management  Headquarters 
Federal  Agency  Support 

Subtotal-Force  Structure  — ^ 

Individuals 

Transients 

Patients t  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 

Students,  Trainees 

Cadets 

Total 


FY  1979 
Actual 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

FY  1981 
Budget 

20.7 

20.0 

18.5 

19.3 

18.5 

17.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

3.1 

3.1 

57.7 

61.3 

60.2 

174.2 

177.0 

181.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

23.7 

24.3 

7.8 

8.2 

8.4 

7.6 

7.5 

5.7 

6.2 

6.0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

139.6 

139.8 

142.1 

60.3 

59.4 

59.3 

10.8 

10.5 

10.4 

7.5 

7.0 

7.5 

24.4 

25.8 

27.5 

13.5 

13.6 

13.4 

6.6 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.1 

7.2 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

418.2 

425.2 

429.8 

103.5 

102.8 

103.8 

28.0 

25.1 

25.9 

5.1 

4.8 

4.8 

65.9 

68.4 

68.7 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

521.7 

528.0 

533.6 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

1/  Manpower  totals  In  Force  Structure  categories  reflect  a  temporary  under¬ 
manning  that  occurs  on  30  September  of  each  fiscal  year.  An  explanation 
of  this  undermanning  Is  at  paragraph  D.l.  of  this  chapter. 
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tIAVAL  SELECTED  RESERVE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


L 

I 


FT  1979 

FT  1980 

FT  1981 

L 

Actual 

FT  1981  Budget 

Strategic 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

( 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

V. 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

• 

• 

•• 

c 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 

56.4 

59.7 

59.7 

Land  Forces 

2.6 

1.9 

1.9 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

3.4 

4.2 

4.5 

c 

Naval  Forces 

49.3 

52.6 

52.2 

Mobility  Forces 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

L 

Auxiliary  Activities 

6.9 

5.0 

5.1 

Intelligence 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

Centrally  Managed  Conmunlcatlons 

2.0 

0.4 

0.4 

c 

Research  and  Developnent 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Support  Activities 

23.8 

21.1 

21.3 

c 

Base  Operating  Support 

11.5 

4.9 

4.9 

Medical  Support 

1.2 

3.6 

3.6 

Personnel  Support 

- 

0.8 

0.8 

r 

Individual  Training 

0.9 

0.5 

0.5 

Force  Support  Training 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

Central  Logistics 

4.8 

6.2 

6.2 

c 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

2.1 

1.4 

1.4 

Management  Headquarters 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

Federal  Agency  Support 

h 

0.1 

0.1 

/ 

Subtotal-Force  Structure 

87.5 

86.2 

86.5 

Individuals 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

c 

Transients 

- 

- 

- 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Ho Ideas 

- 

- 

- 

Students,  Trainees 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

c 

Cadets 

- 

- 

— 

Total 

88.3 

87.0 

87.4 

G, 


Note:  Detail  nay  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

*  Fewer  than  50. 

( 
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NAVY  CIVILIAN  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(Direct  and  Indirect  Hire  End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


FY  1979 


FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Strategic 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 
Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Auxiliary  Activities 
Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 
Research  and  Development 
Geophysical  Activities 

Support  Activities 
Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Force  Support  Training 
Central  Logistics 
Centralized  Support  Activities 
Management  Headquarters 
Federal  Agency  Support 

Total 


Actual 

FY  1981 

Budget 

2.3 

2.5 

2.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

5.9 

5.9 

6.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

4.9 

5.0 

5.5 

36.8 

36.5 

36.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

31.1 

30.5 

30.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

245.5 

243.7 

245.0 

64.5 

64.7 

63.0 

4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

154.8 

151.9 

154.5 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

8.5 

8.6 

8.8 

* 

* 

* 

290.4 

288.7 

290.9 

Note:  Detail  nay  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


*  Fever  than  50. 
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End  of  Fiscal  Year  1979  (30  September  1979)  data  reflect  the 
actual  distribution  of  personnel  by  DPPC.  New  accessions  do  not  join 
the  force  in  an  even  flow  throughout  the  year  because  the  pool  of 
potential  new  recruits  is  largest  in  the  summer.  Further,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  family  needs  of  the  career  force,  a  higher  proportion 
of  PCS  moves  occur  in  the  summer  months.  These  factors  result  in 
significant  seasonal  manning  imbalances  between  the  force  structure 
and  the  individuals  accounts  (where  new  accession  students  and 
transients  are  reflected) . 

Adjustments  have  been  made  to  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  manpower  re~ 
quirements  displays  to  reflect  them  on  an  end-of-fiscal  year  basis. 

This  has  been  done  in  order  to  permit  a  valid  comparison  between  actual 
FY  1979  totals  and  programmed  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  required  strengths. 

The  seasonal  adjustment  is  an  estimate  of  the  undermanning  of  the  force 
structure  and  the  overmanning  of  the  individuals  accounts  (which  are 
programmed  on  the  basis  of  average  student  loads  and  PCS  move  require¬ 
ments  during  the  fiscal  year)  which  occurs  on  30  September.  The  adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  spread  proportionately  across  all  DPPC  categories  as 
outlined  in  the  table  below.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  seasonal  ad¬ 
justments  are  offsetting  and  therefore  have  no  numerical  impact  on  Navy's 
manpower  authorization  request  in  these  years. 
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4^ 

Active  Military  Manniag  Adjustoenta  by  DPPC 

DPPC 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Strategic 

-583 

-525 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

-541 

-480 

i 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

- 

- 

i. 

Strategic  Control  &  Surveillance 

-42 

-45 

Tactical/Mobility 

-7.053 

-6.927 

1-^. 

Land  Forces 

-91 

-88 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

-1,790 

-1,702 

Naval  Forces 

-5,165 

-5,130 

i. 

Mobility  Forces 

-7 

-7 

Auxiliary  Activities 

-693 

-692 

4 

Intelligence 

-241 

-238 

1  ; 

Centrally  Managed  Comnunications 

-220 

-226 

Research  and  Development 

-180 

-169 

t 

Geophysical  Activities 

-52 

-59 

X  ^ 

Support  Activities 

-4,081 

-4.016 

Base  Operating  Support 

-1,734 

-1,678 

Medical  Support 

-306 

-294 

^  .> 

Personnel  Support 

-205 

-213 

Individual  Training 

-753 

-777 

Force  Support  Training 

-396 

-378 

Central  Logistics 

-202 

-199 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

-208 

-203 

- 

Management  Headquarters 

-246 

-244 

i. 

Federal  Agency  Support 

-31 

-30 

Total  Force  Structure  Adjustment 

-12.410 

-12.160 

2.  Strategic 

Navy  Strategic  Manpower 

i. 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

( 

(Actual) 

•  Military 

Active 

20.7 

20.0 

18.5 

C 

Reserve  Components 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Civilian 

2.3 

2.5 

2.9 

t 

i: 

i 

t 
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The  Strategic  category  consists  of  those  nuclear  offensive,  de¬ 
fensive,  and  control  and  surveillance  forces  which  have  as  their  funda¬ 
mental  objective  deterrence  and  defense  against  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  our  military  forces,  bases  overseas,  and  our  allies.  With¬ 
in  Navy,  the  large  majority  of  manpower  in  this  category  comprise  ship 
manpower  associated  with  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  (FBM)  System, 
including  both  SSBNs  and  their  tenders.  The  TRIDENT  program,  strategic 
operational  headquarters,  and  communications/ADP  support  are  also  included. 

A  slight  reduction  of  Navy  Strategic  manpower  requirements  is 
experienced  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980.  During  this  period,  growth  in 
manpower  requirements  associated  with  the  TRIDENT  program  is  offset  by 
reductions  in  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarine  manpower.  Between  FY 
1980  and  FY  1981,  additional  TRIDENT  precomnissioning  crew  requirements 
and  TRIDENT  shore  support  requirements  in  Bangor,  Washington  account  for 
increase  of  700.  Offsetting  this  increase,  however,  is  a  decrease  of 
approximately  1,000  FBM  manpower  requirements  including  the  transfer  of 
five  SSBNs  to  the  Naval  Forces  category.  An  additional  reduction  of 
approximately  1,200  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  submarine 
tender,  PROTEUS,  from  the  Strategic  category  to  a  conventional  warfare 
support  role  in  the  Naval  Forces  category. 

The  reduction  of  100  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY  1980 
represents  the  transfer  of  one  submarine  tender  augment  unit  from 
Strategic  forces  to  Tactical/Mobility  forces. 

The  majority  of  the  increase  in  civilian  manpower  in  this  category  is  in 
support  of  TRIDENT  program  requirements,  principally  related  to  the 
continuing  phased  build  up  of  the  Refit  Facility  in  Bangor,  Washington. 

3.  Tactical/Mobility 

The  Tactical/Mobility  category  is  composed  of  manpower  require¬ 
ments  associated  with  conventional  warfare  forces  and  their  operational 
headquarters  and  supporting  units.  Within  the  overall  Tactical/Mobility 
category.  Navy  manpower  is  contained  in  the  separate  subcategories  of 
Land  Forces,  Tactical  Air  Forces,  Naval  Forces,  and  Mobility  Forces. 

Each  of  these  subcategories  is  addressed  separately  below. 

a.  Land  Forces.  Navy  Land  Forces  strength  includes  doctors, 
chaplains,  hospital  corpsmen,  and  dental  technicians  assigned  to  Marine 
Corps  divisions,  regiments,  and  air  stations.  The  following  table  shows 
Navy  manpower  committed  to  Land  Forces. 
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Wavy  Land  Forces 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80 

(Actual) 

Military 

Active  2.7  3.1  3.1 

Reserve  Components  2.6  1.9  1.9 

Active  military  manpower  requirements  in  support  of  Marine 
Corps  land  forces  remains  stable  during  the  period,  FY  1979  through 
FY  1980.  An  apparent  increase  in  requirements  between  FY  1979  and 
FY  1980  is  the  result  of  undermanning  of  total  Land  Force  requirements 
occurring  at  the  end  of  FY  1979. 

The  reduction  of  700  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY  1980 
is  the  result  of  decreasing  the  Selected  Reserve  support  of  the  Marine 
forces . 


b.  Tactical  Air  Forces.  The  Tactical  Air  Forces  subcategory 
includes  manpower  associated  with  Navy  fighter,  attack,  reconnaissance, 
and  special  operations  squadrons;  multipurpose  aircraft  carriers,  and 
tactical  air  operational  headquarters  units.  The  following  table  re¬ 
flects  Navy  manpower  associated  with  Tactical  Air  Forces. 

Navy  Tactical  Air  Forces  Manpower-^ 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

57.7 

61.3 

60.2 

Reserve  Components 

3.4 

4.2 

4.5 

Civilian 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

\l  Includes  manpower  for  multipurpose  carriers  and  associated  air  wings. 

The  apparent  increase  of  active  Navy  Tactical  Air  Force 
manpower  requirements  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  is  entirely  the  result 
of  undermanning  in  TACAIR  units  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  TACAIR  manpower 
requirements  actually  decrease  by  approxiiMtely  1,000  during  this 
period  as  a  result  of  reductions  of  carrier  and  reconnaissance  maiq>ower 
requirements.  Between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981,  a  further  reduction  of  active 
TACAIR  manpower  requirements  occurs.  During  this  period,  manpower  aavings 
resulting  from  the  deactivation  of  the  SARATOGA  during  the  period  of  SLEP 
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modernization  are  offset  by  increased  precomnissioning  crew  requirements 
for  the  nuclear  carrier,  VINSON,  scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  FY  1982. 
Reductions  in  overall  carrier  manpower  requirements  (800)  and  other  TACAIR 
adjustments  (400)  result  in  an  overall  decrease  in  this  category  of 
approximately  1,100  end  strength. 

The  increases  of  800  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY  1980 
is  attributed  to  the  first  phase  of  a  new  requirement  to  augment  aircraft 
carriers.  The  increase  of  300  from  FY  1980  to  FY  1981  represents  the 
second  phase  of  this  requirement. 

c.  Naval  Forces.  This  subcategory  includes  manpower  strength 
related  to  ASV  and  Fleet  Air  Defense  Forces,  Amphibious  Forces,  and  Naval 
Support  Forces.  As  the  largest  subcategory  of  active  military  and  reserve 
manpower  in  the  Navy,  it  includes  virtually  all  ship  manpower  requiresients 
exclusive  of  the  FBM  manpower  reflected  in  the  Strategic  category  and  the 
carrier  manpower  shown  under  Tactical  Air  Forces.  The  following  table 
depicts  total  Navy  strength  contained  in  the  Naval  Forces  subcategory. 

Naval  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

(Actual) 


Military 

Active 

174.2 

177.0 

181.3 

Reserve  Cosiponents 

49.3 

52.6 

52.2 

Civilian 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

The  increase  of  active  Naval  Forces  manpower  requirements 
between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  totals  only  800  although  the  table  above 
suggests  a  considerably  larger  increase  because  of  substantial  under¬ 
manning  in  this  category  experienced  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  This  increase 
parallels  the  overall  growth  in  active  fleet  size  from  a  total  of  458 
ships  in  FY  1979  to  a  total  of  462  ships  in  FY  1980. 

Between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981,  active  Naval  Forces  manpower 
requirements  increase  by  approximately  4,300.  This  increase  is 
primarily  attributable  to  increased  ship  manning  requirements  which 
parallel  growth  in  the  size  of  the  active  fleet  to  a  total  of  477 
ships  in  FY  1981.  Manpower  in  the  area  of  ASW  and  Fleet  Air  Defense 
Forces  increases  by  4,900  as  a  result  of  the  increase  of  12  major 
surface  combatant  ships  and  ten  attack  submarines.  Of  the  increase  in 
the  attack  submarine  force,  five  reflect  deliveries  from  new  construction 
while  the  remaining  five  are  former  POLARlS-type  FBM  submarines  being 
transferred  from  the  Strategic  category.  There  is  a  net  decrease  of 
approximately  600  in  the  Amphibious  Forces  because  of  the  transfer  of 
three  amphibious  assault  ships  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Forces.  This  overall 
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increase  in  active  Naval  Forces  aunpover  is  offset  soaewhat  by  reduced 
active  duty  support  requireownts  associated  with  the  scheduled  decoa- 
aissioning  of  14  older  Naval  Reserve  Forces  destroyers  in  FY  1981. 


The  Naval  Forces  increase  of  3,300  Selected  Reserve 
requirements  between  FT  1979  and  FT  1980  is  the  result  of  force  level 
changes  and  the  need  for  priority  manning  of  these  Naval  forces  require¬ 
ments.  The  reduction  of  400  Selected  Reserve  requireiaents  from  FT  1980 
to  FT  1981  reflects  the  decomaisioning  of  14  destroyers  (-800),  2  HAL 
helicopter  light  attack  squadrons  (-100),  4  HS  helicopter  squadrons 
(-800),  and  1  VR  (C118)  aircraft  squadron  (-200).  Additions  include 
amphibious  assault  ships  (+200),  increased  manning  of  mobile  construction 
battalions  (+100) ,  and  increased  augmentation  of  destroyer  tender  forces 
(+600),  support  of  Navy  control  of  shipping  (+500),  and  operational  staffs 
(+100) . 

The  civilian  increase  in  FT  1980  reflects  minor  adjustments 
in  the  Ship  Support  Improvement  Program  and  the  Shore  Intenaediate 
Maintenance  Activities. 


d.  Mobility  Forces.  Included  in  this  subcategory  is  Navy  strength 
associated  with  its  required  airlift/sealift  capability  as  well  as  port 
terminal  and  traffic  management  operations.  Navy  manpower  in  the  Mobility 
Forces  category  is  shoim  below. 


Mobility  Forces  Manpower 


(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FT  79 
(Actual) 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Active 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Reserve  Components 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

Civilian 

4.9 

5.0 

5.5 

The  increase  of  Navy  active  military  manpower  between 
FT  1979  and  FT  1980  results  entirely  from  undermanning  of  Mobility  Forces 
requirements  at  the  end  of  FT  1979.  Active  Navy  manpower  requirements  in 
this  category  remain  stable  over  the  entire  period  shown. 


The  decrease  of  100  Selected  Reserves  from  FT  1979  to  FT  1980 
represents  a  change  necessary  to  effect  priority  manning  of  other  Selected 
Reserve  units. 


The  FT  1981  increase  in  civilian  Mobility  Forces  manpower 
reflects  restoration  of  full  civilian  mariner  manning  required  for 
fleet  support  ships  which  were  undergoing  overhaul  in  FT  1980.  Increased 
civilian  mariner  sunning  is  also  required  for  additional  scientific 
support  ships. 
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4.  Auxiliary  Activities 


Strength  included  in  the  category  of  Auxiliary  Activities  is 
associated  with  Departsient  of  the  Navy  prograas  which  coae  under  central¬ 
ized  DoD  control.  The  various  program  include  Intelligence,  Centrally 
Managed  Coanunications ,  Research  and  Developaent,  and  Geophysical  Activ¬ 
ities.  Each  of  these  prograas  constitutes  a  separate  category  of  mn- 
power  as  detailed  below. 

a.  Intelligence.  This  category  contains  strength  for  the  cen¬ 
tralized  intelligence  gathering  and  analytic  agencies  and  activities  of 
the  Departisent  of  Defense  consisting  of  the  Consolidated  Cryptologic 
Prograa  (CCP)  and  the  General  Defense  Intelligence  Prograa  (GDIP),  in¬ 
cluding  intelligence  coaaunications . 

Navy  Intelligence  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active-^ 

7.8 

8.2 

8.4 

Reserve  Components 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

Civilian 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

V  Not  included  in  the  above  totals  are  military  personnel  in  combat  re¬ 
lated  intelligence  units. 

Navy  active  military  requirements  in  the  Intelligence  category 
increase  by  only  100  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  primrily  as  a  result  of 
increased  support  requirements  at  the  National  Security  Agency.  A  larger 
increase  between  these  years  suggested  in  the  table  above  occurs  as  a 
result  of  seasonal  undermanning  in  this  category  experienced  at  the  end 
of  FY  1979.  The  increase  of  200  active  military  between  FY  1980  and 
FY  1981  reflects  additional  increases  in  support  requirement  at  the  National 
Security  Agency  and  increased  cryptologic  efforts  at  numerous  Navy  Security 
Group  locations. 

The  increase  of  200  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY 
1980  and  the  increase  of  100  from  FY  1980  to  FY  1981  result  from  the 
need  to  effect  priority  manning  of  these  Selected  Reserve  units. 

The  civilian  increase  in  FY  1980  reflects  minor  changes  in 
the  intelligence  comsmnity. 


b.  Centrally  Managed  Co—iinicationi.  lliis  subcategory  reflects 
strength  associated  with  the  Defense  Coaaunications  Systea,  internal 
Navy  conunications  requireaents,  satellite  coaaunications  systeas,  coa- 
aunications  security  and  other  related  coaaunications  units.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  reflects  Navy  strength  associated  with  these  coaaunications 
requireaents . 


Navy  Centrally  Managed  Coaaunications 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FT  79 
(Actual) 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Active 

7.6 

7.5 

8.0 

Reserve  Components 

2.0 

0.4 

0.4 

Civilian 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

Between  FT  1980  and  FT  1981,  active  military  requireaents  in 
this  category  increase  by  approximately  500.  This  increase  is  caused  by 
a  variety  of  minor  increases  at  nusMrous  Navy  conaunications  sites. 


The  decrease  of  1,600  Selected  Reserves  from  FT  1979  to  FT  1980 
is  the  result  of  changes  necessary  to  aan  other  higher  priority  Selected 
Reserve  units. 

The  increase  in  FT  1980  civilian  spaces  is  attributable  to 
increases  at  the  various  aajor  worldwide  coaaunications  facilities. 

c.  Research  and  Developaent.  The  Navy's  R&D  comaunity  consists 
of  headquarters,  laboratories,  RDT&E  project  ships,  test  and  evaluation 
activities,  and  support  offices.  The  largest  segment  of  people  are  in 
the  R&D  laboratories.  The  Navy's  Rjd)  efforts  are  coaq>rehensive,  since 
they  must  deal  with  land,  sea,  air,  and  undersea  operations.  In-house 
work  is  perforated  at  30  Navy  RDT&E  installations,  including  seven  medical 
laboratories  and  12  industrially-funded  facilities  such  as  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  the  David  V.  Taylor  Naval  Ship  Research  and  Develop¬ 
aent  Center,  and  the  Naval  Air  Development  Center.  The  following  table 
depicts  Navy's  R&D  strength. 
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H«vy  ReieTch  md  Developaent  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FT  79 
(Actual) 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Active 

5.7 

6.2 

6.0 

Reserve  Components 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

Civilian 

31.1 

30.5 

30.4 

The  increase  of  Navy  active  ounpower  in  this  category  in  FT 
1980  primarily  stems  from  the  transfer  of  various  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  units  to  this  category  in  FT  1980  from  the  category  of  Central¬ 
ized  Support  Activities  (+400)  plus  an  additional  aiaount  of  undermanning 
experienced  at  the  end  of  FT  1979.  The  reduction  of  200  active  military 
in  FT  1981  reflects  a  general  decrease  of  manpower  requirements  at  a 
variety  of  industrially-funded  R&D  laboratories  including  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center,  NAS  Patuxent  River. 

The  decrease  of  SOO  Selected  Reserves  from  FT  1979  to  FT 

1980  is  the  result  of  the  need  to  effect  priority  manning  of  other 
Selected  Reserve  units. 

The  civilian  manpower  reduction  in  FT  1980  reflects  con¬ 
tracting  initiatives  and  anticipated  productivity  improvements.  The  FT 

1981  manpower  level  reflects  additional  contracting  initiatives. 

d.  Geophysical  Activities.  The  Navy's  geophysical  effort  in¬ 
cludes  the  Naval  Observatory  and  various  oceanographic  and  meteorological 
activities.  These  activities  employ  professional  meteorologists,  ocean¬ 
ographers,  geophysicists,  swthesMticians ,  engineers,  and  technical  spe¬ 
cialists,  as  well  as  a  sbmII  headquarters  staff. 


Navy  Geophysical  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FT  79 
(Actual) 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Active 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

Reserve  Components 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Civilian 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 
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A  reduction  of  approxiaately  100  active  military  manpower 
requirementa  in  thia  category  between  FT  1979  and  FT  1980  reflects  a 
general  decrease  in  Navy  geophysical  si^tport  units  including  those 
associated  with  navigational  aid  requirements  and  air  support  units.  An 
increase  of  100  active  military  between  FT  1980  and  FT  1981  occurs  as  a 
result  of  the  addition  of  a  surveying  ship  from  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  to  provide  additional  required  support  of  mapping,  charting, 
and  geodesy  efforts. 


The  increase  of  100  Selected  Reserves  from  FT  1979  to  FT 
1980  reflects  the  priority  sunning  of  Naval  Weather  Service  units. 


I 

I 


5.  Support  Activities 

This  category  includes  strength  associated  with  base  operating 
support  requirements  of  both  combat  and  support  installations.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  centralized  organizations,  activities,  and  services  consist¬ 
ing  of  siedical  and  personnel  support,  individual  and  force  support 
training,  logistics,  manageswnt  headquarters,  federal  agency  support,  and 
other  centralized  support  activities. 

a.  Base  Operating  Support.  Strength  in  this  subcategory  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  installations  for  both  combat 
and  support  forces.  Base  operating  support  totals  for  combat  forces 
provide  for  strategic,  tactical,  and  airlift  and  sealift  conmands, 
including  supporting  base  communications  and  air  traffic  control.  Base 
operating  support  totals  for  support  forces  provide  for  auxiliary  forces, 
research  and  development,  logistics,  training,  medical,  and  administrative 
commands . 


Navy  Base  Operating  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


;  ( 

3 

Military 

FT  79 
(Actual) 

FT  80 

FT  81 

■ 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

60.3 

11.5 

59.4 

4.9 

59.3 

4.9 

:  ( 

Civilian 

64.5 

64.7 

63.0 

All  Navy  manpower  totals  in  the  table  above  reflect  sub- 
/  stantially  increased  Navy  Base  (derating  Support  over  those  shown  in 

f  V  the  FT  1980  DNRR  because  of  the  transfer  of  Medical  BOS  support  units 

^  to  this  category  as  itemized  in  the  Manpower  Data  Structure  chapter  of 

I  this  report.  Changes  in  active  Navy  manpower  requirements  in  this 

,  {  category  between  FT  1979  and  FT  1980  largely  reflect  end-of-year 

manning  variances  in  these  years. 


The  Active  Military  manpower  requirement  decrease  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  between  FY  1980  and  FT  1981  represents  the  net  of  numerous 
minor  changes  in  this  category  which  encompasses  over  1,000  separately 
identifiable  BOS  units  and  coaiponents.  Overall,  BOS  requirements  at 
combat  installations  decline  by  approximately  300  while  requirements  at 
support  installations  increase  by  200. 

The  decrease  of  6,600  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY 
1980  is  a  result  of  changes  required  to  nan  other  Selected  Reserve 
units. 


Civilian  increases  in  FY  1980  for  fleet  ship  repair  support, 
the  CHAHPUS  program,  and  counissary  operations  are  offset  by  contracting 
initiatives  in  the  training  support  area  and  the  public  works  centers. 
The  reduction  in  FY  1981  is  principally  due  to  additional  contracting 
initiatives. 


b.  Medical  Support.  Navy  manpower  requirements  included  in  this 
category  represent  that  strength  required  to  provide  medical  care  in  DOD 
military  medical  facilities,  including  medical  centers,  hospitals,  clinics 
dispensaries,  infirmaries,  and  laboratories;  and  for  medical  care  to 
qualified  individuals  in  non-DOD  facilities.  Navy  Medical  Support  require 
ments  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Navy  Medical  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

10.8 

10.5 

10.4 

Reserve  Components 

1.2 

3.6 

3.6 

Civilian 

4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

As  discussed  in  reference  to  Navy  Base  Operating  Support 
totals.  Navy  suinpower  requirements  in  the  Navy  Medical  Support  category 
shown  above  are  substantially  lower  than  co^>arable  totals  reflected  in 
the  FY  1980  DHRR  because  of  the  transfer  of  medical  base  support  manpower 
to  the  BOS  category  itemized  in  the  Manpower  Data  Structure  chapter  later 
in  this  report.  The  active  Navy  manpower  reduction  of  approximately  100 
between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  reflects  numerous  minor  reductions  at  Navy 
Regional  Medical  and  Dental  Centers  including  the  National  Navy  Medical 
Center  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

The  increase  of  2,400  Selected  Reserve  from  FY  1979  to  FY 
1980  is  a  result  of  the  need  to  priority  man  medical  support  units 
with  Selected  Reservists. 
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The  increase  in  civilian  manpower  in  FT  1980  is  principally 
for  improving  the  CHAHPUS  program  and  occupational/health  services. 

c.  Personnel  Support.  This  strength  category  includes  awnpower 
requirements  associated  with  Navy  recruiting  and  examining,  the  overseas 
dependents  education  program,  reception  centers,  disciplinary  barracks, 
centrally- funded  welfare  and  morale  programs,  the  Armed  Forces  Infonsa- 
tion  Program,  and  civilian  career  training  and  intern  programs.  This 
category  also  includes  research  and  development  manpower  requireisents 
for  human  factors  and  personnel  development  research. 

Navy  Personnel  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FT  79 
(Actual) 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Active 

7.5 

7.0 

7.5 

Reserve  Cosqponents 

- 

0.8 

0.8 

Civilian 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

The  reduction  in  Navy  Personnel  Support  manpower  requife- 
ments  indicated  between  FT  1979  and  FT  1980  primarily  reflects  luinning 
imbalances  experienced  at  the  end  of  FT  1979  and  the  effects  of  addi¬ 
tional  recruiter  manning  authorized  by  the  Congress.  Actual  Navy  manpower 
requireoMnts  is  this  category  remain  virtually  level  between  these 
years.  The  increase  of  approximately  500  active  military  requirements 
in  this  category  between  FT  1980  and  FT  1981  comprises  approximately 
400  associated  with  expanded  recruiting  efforts  at  various  districts 
throughout  the  U.S.,  and  100  associated  with  deserter  apprehension 
efforts. 

The  increase  of  800  Selected  Reserves  from  FT  1979 
to  FT  1980  is  a  result  of  transferring  Personnel  Mobilization  Team 
augsient  units  from  the  category  of  Centralized  Support  Activities 
to  Personnel  Support. 

The  civilian  increase  in  FT  1981  is  principally  for 
expanding  the  Navy  Campus  for  Achievement  Program  to  cover  85  percent 
of  the  Navy  population.  These  personnel  provide  Navy-wide  management, 
regional  administration,  and  on-site  operation  of  all  Navy  off-duty 
education. 

d.  Individual  Training.  This  category  contains  the  strength 
required  to  conduct  and  support  formal  military  and  technical  training 
as  well  as  professional  education  of  military  personnel  conducted  under 
the  centralized  control  of  service  training  commands.  Training  activi¬ 
ties  in  this  category  encompass  recruit  training,  officer  acquisition 
training  (including  ROTC),  general  skill  training,  flight  training,  pro¬ 
fessional  development  education,  health  care  individual  training,  and 
training  support  activities. 
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Manpower  in  the  Individual  Training  Category  conducts  and 
supports  training  of  students  and  trainees  of  the  active  Mavy  in  both 
PCS  and  TAD  (teaporary  duty)  status  and  also  Naval  Reservists  on  active 
duty  for  training.  The  students  and  trainees  in  PCS  status  are  carried 
in  the  Individuals  category;  those  in  TAD  status  are  included  in  the 
categories  of  their  parent  coBsutnds. 


Navy  Individual  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

24.4 

25.8 

27.5 

Reserve  Coaq>onents 

0.9 

0.5 

0.5 

Civilian 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 
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The  increase  of  active  Military  g»npower  in  this  category 
between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  priaarily  results  fron  undermanning  of  Navy 
Individual  Training  requirements  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  Manpower  require¬ 
ments  in  this  category  reaiain  essentially  level  between  these  two  years. 

The  overall  increase  of  approximately  1,700  active  military 
manpower  requirements  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  instructor-intensive  nature  of  additional  courses  required  to 
support  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  complex  weapons  systems  into 
the  fleet;  expanded  training  of  Navy's  first-term  personnel  as  replace¬ 
ment  for  experienced  career  personnel  losses;  an  upgrade  of  the  military 
supervision  and  instruction  provided  to  trainees;  and  the  correction 
of  long-standing  deficiencies  in  military  instructor  resources. 

Additional  instructor  resources  reduce  the  requirement  for  student 
strength  by  reduction  of  average  instruction  time  and  iqiroved  quality 
of  instruction.  Naval  training  is  requiring  a  proportionately  greater 
investment  in  personnel  as  more  complex  systems  enter  the  fleet.  As 
an  example,  the  FFG-7  and  DD-963/993  class  ships  are  powered  by  gas 
turbines  while  the  GEARING  class  destroyers  which  they  are  replacing 
are  powered  with  steam  propulsion.  The  length  of  initial  skill  training 
associated  with  gas  turbine  technology  is  25  weeks  as  opposed  to  the 
10  weeks  of  initial  skill  training  required  by  boiler  technicians.  An 
overall  increase  of  approximately  1,900  general  skill  training  instructors 
is  partially  offset  by  a  reduction  of  approximately  200  people  in  the 
flight  training  area.  This  decrease  is  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  the  T-34C  aircraft  which  is  maintained  and  supported  by  contractor 
personnel. 
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The  decrease  of  400  Selected  Reserves  from  FT  1979  to  FT  1980 
is  a  result  of  the  need  to  man  other  high  priority  Selected  Reserve  units. 


e.  Force  Support  Training.  Force  Support  Training  strength  is 
conposed  of  manpower  requiresieats  of  units  which  provide  training  to,  or 
evaluation  of,  organized-  crews  and  units  in  conjunction  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  specific  mission.  Navy  civilian  support  in  this  area  consists 
primarily  of  maintenance  and  clerical  support  of  fleet  air  training 
units.  The  student  pipeline  programaied  for  Force  Support  Training  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Student  and  Trainee  subcategory  of  the  DPPC  category  of 
Individuals . 


Navy  Force  Support  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

13.5 

13.6 

13.4 

Reserve  Components 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

Civilian 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

A  small  increase  in  active  Navy  Force  Support  Training  man¬ 
power  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  primarily  reflects  increased  instruc¬ 
tional  and  maintenance  requirements  associated  with  introduction  of  new 
flight  simulator  equipment  at  various  readiness  training  locations.  The 
decrease  of  200  active  military  requirements  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981 
results  from  the  deactivation  of  an  F-4  readiness  training  squadron. 

The  increase  of  300  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY  1980 
is  a  result  of  priority  manning  requirements  in  this  area. 

The  civilian  increases  represent  modest  adjustments  for 
readiness  squadrons,  simulator  acquisition,  and  simulator  operation 
and  maintenance. 


f.  Central  Logistics.  Manpower  requirements  reflected  in  this 
category  represent  Navy  strength  associated  with  supply  operations 
(supply  depots  and  centers,  inventoiry  control  points,  centralized  pro¬ 
curement  offices ,  etc . ) ,  maintenance  operations  (naval  air  rework 
facilities,  shipyards,  naval  avionics  facility,  inactive  ship  maintenance 
facilities,  etc.),  and  logistic  support  operations. 
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Navy  Central  Logistics  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  8: 

Active 

6.6 

7.0 

7.1 

Reserve  Components 

4.8 

6.2 

6.2 

Civilian 

154.8 

151.9 

154.5 

The  increase  in  Navy  active  military  manpower  require¬ 
ments  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  results  entirely  from  undermanning  of 
Navy  Central  Logistics  manpower  requirements  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  The 
active  military  increase  of  100  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  reflects  in¬ 
creased  requirements  associated  with  procurement  of  the  AEGIS  combat 
weapon  system  and  minor  increases  at  various  Navy  shipyards. 

The  increase  of  1,400  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY 
1980  is  a  result  of  the  priority  manning  requirements  of  Selected 
Reservists  in  this  area 

The  following  table  summarizes  Navy  manpower  by  type  of 
logistic  operation  during  the  period  FY  1979  through  FY  1981. 


Central  Logistics  Manpower  by  Type  of 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Deration 


FY  79 
(Actual) 


FY  80 


FY  81 


Hilitai 


Active 

Supply  Operations 
Maintenance  Operations 
Logistic  Support  Operations 
Total 


Reserve  Com>oneats 


Supply  Operations 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

Maintenance  Operations 

1.7 

2.5 

2.5 

Logistic  Support  Operations 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

Total 

4.8 

6.2 

6.2 

.lian 

Supply  Operations 

23.7 

22.4 

22.2 

Maintenance  Operations 

116.5 

114.7 

117.1 

Logistic  Support  Operations 

14.6 

14.8 

15.2 

Total 

154.8 

151.9 

154.5 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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(1)  Supply  Operations  -  This  category  includes  the  Supply 
Depots,  Inventory  Control  Points  and  Procureaent  Activities  that  provide 
support  to  the  fleet  and  contract  expertise  for  the  acquisition  of  ship 
and  aircraft  systems.  The  decline  in  civilian  spaces  through  FT  1981 

is  due  almost  entirely  to  planned  economical  contracting  efforts  at  the 
supply  depots  and  ICPs. 

(2)  Maintenance  Operations 

-  Naval  Air  Rework  Facilities.  The  air  rework  facilities 
perform  depot  level  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  components,  manufacture 
critical  nonavailahle  parts,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  inter¬ 
mediate  maintenance  organizations.  The  total  of  22,700  civilian  spaces 
are  planned  for  end  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  in  order  to  meet  funded  workload. 

-  Naval  Shipyards.  The  naval  shipyards  provide  logistics 
support  for  assigned  ships  and  service  craft;  perform  authorized  work  in 
connection  with  construction,  conversion,  overhaul,  repair,  alterna¬ 
tion,  drydocking,  and  outfitting  ships  and  craft;  and  perform  manu¬ 
facturing  research,  development  and  test  work. 

-  The  majority  of  the  civilian  manpower  decrease  in  the 
Maintenance  Operations  for  FY  1980  occurs  in  the  shipyards  and  reflects 
the  orderly  workload  phasing  throughout  the  year.  The  FY  1981  civilian 
workforce  is  expected  to  be  about  68,600,  an  increase  of  1,900  over 

FY  1980,  including  an  increase  of  1,100  in  support  of  the  Carrier  SARATOGA 
Service  Life  Extension  Program  (CV-SLEP)  scheduled  to  comnence  in  FY  1981 
at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

-  Ordnance  Activities.  The  Naval  Ordnance  Activities 
are  responsible  for  receiving,  renovating,  maintaining «  storing  and 
issuing  ammunition,  explosives,  expendable  ordnance  items  and  weapons 
and  ordnance  nuaterial;  providing  technical,  engineering  and  logistics 
support  for  combat  systems,  components,  and  support  systems  and  equipment; 
proofing,  testing,  and  evaluating  underwater  weapons  and  exercising  design 
cognizance  of  underwater  acoustic  ranges  and  range  equipment;  and  providing 
engineering  support  for  weapon  system  acquisition,  material  services  and 
technical  support  to  ensure  adequate  fleet  readiness.  Increased  civilian 
employment  to  about  18,400  at  end  FY  1981  from  an  FY  1979/FY  1980  level 

of  18,000  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  maintenance  backlog,  reduced 
repair  times,  and  increased  quality  control. 

-  Maintenance  Support  Activities.  The  suintenance 
support  activities  plan,  design,  test  and  deliver  Combat  Directional 
System  coisputer  programs  for  the  Operating  Forces.  They  also  provide 
auxiliary  computer  programs  'n  support  of  Fleet  computer  program 
developiaent  and  maintenance  technical  assistance  to  the  shore 
establishment.  The  civilian  manning  at  the  maintenance  support 
activities  is  essentially  level  at  approximately  1,300  civilians  through 
FY  1981. 
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(3)  Logistics  Support  Operations.  In  addition  to  supply  and 
naintenance  and  production  activities,  logistics  support  includes  15,200 
civilians  in  FY  1981  in  a  variety  of  logistics  and  technical  support 
activities.  Included  are  the  Navy  Publications  and  Printing  Service, 
technical  and  engineering  support  activities  of  the  Naval  Air,  Sea,  and 
Electronics  Systems  Command  and  the  Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Command 
(NARDAC).  The  increases  in  this  category  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  are 
principally  to  implement  the  standard  organization  of  the  Navy  Regional 
Data  Automation  Command  and  for  increased  technical  and  engineering 
support  in  the  Naval  Electronics  System  Command. 

g.  Centralized  Support  Activities.  This  category  includes 
non-management  headquarters  strength  in  unified  commands,  international 
military  organizations,  foreign  military  sales  support,  counterintelligence, 
reserve  readiness  support,  public  affairs,  personnel  administration, 
finance  centers,  criminal  investigations,  support  of  Defense  agencies, 
and  other  miscellaneous  support  activities. 


Navy  Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

7.3 

7.1 

7.2 

Reserve  Components 

2.1 

1.4 

1.4 

Civilian 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

The  actual  reduction  of  active  Navy  manpower  requirements  in 
this  category  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  is  substantially  greater  than 
suggested  in  the  table  above  because  of  undermanning  experienced  at  the 
end  of  FY  1979.  This  reduction  includes  a  decrease  of  approximately  400 
reimbursable  FNS  billets  previously  dedicated  to  Iranian  activities.  An 
additional  reduction  of  400  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  man¬ 
power  associated  with  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force  units  from 
this  category.  An  increase  of  approximately  100  between  FY  1980  and  FY 
1981  is  associated  with  increased  SHORSTAMPS  efforts  at  several  Navy 
Manpower  and  Material  Analysis  Centers. 

The  decrease  of  700  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY 
1980  is  a  result  of  transferring  Personnel  Mobilization  Team  augment 
units  to  the  category  of  Personnel  Support. 

The  civilian  manpower  increase  in  FY  1980  is  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Direct  Case  Foreign  Military  Sales  reimbursable  support. 
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(3)  LoRistics  Support  Operations.  In  addition  to  supply  and 
■aintenance  and  production  activities,  logistics  support  includes  15,200 
civilians  in  FY  1981  in  a  variety  of  logistics  and  technical  support 
activities.  Included  are  the  Navy  Publications  and  Printing  Service, 
technical  and  engineering  support  activities  of  the  Naval  Air,  Sea,  and 
Electronics  Systems  Command  and  the  Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Command 
(NAROAC).  The  increases  in  this  category  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  are 
principally  to  implement  the  standard  organization  of  the  Navy  Regional 
Data  Automation  Command  and  for  increased  technical  and  engineering 
support  in  the  Naval  Electronics  System  Command. 

g.  Centralized  Support  Activities.  This  category  includes 
non-management  headquarters  strength  in  unified  commands,  international 
military  organizations,  foreign  military  sales  support,  counterintelligence, 
reserve  readiness  support,  public  affairs,  personnel  administration, 
finance  centers,  criminal  investigations,  support  of  Defense  agencies, 
and  other  miscellaneous  support  activities. 


Navy  Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

7.3 

7.1 

7.2 

Reserve  Components 

2.1 

1.4 

1.4 

Civilian 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

The  actual  reduction  of  active  Navy  manpower  requirements  in 
this  category  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  is  substantially  greater  than 
suggested  in  the  table  above  because  of  undermanning  experienced  at  the 
end  of  FY  1979.  This  reduction  includes  a  decrease  of  approximately  400 
reimbursable  FHS  billets  previously  dedicated  to  Iranian  activities.  An 
additional  reduction  of  400  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  swn- 
power  associated  with  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force  units  from 
this  category.  An  increase  of  approximately  100  between  FY  1980  and  FY 
1981  is  associated  with  increased  SHORSTAMPS  efforts  at  several  Navy 
Manpower  and  Material  Analysis  Centers. 

The  decrease  of  700  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY 
1980  is  a  result  of  transferring  Personnel  Mobilization  Team  augsient 
units  to  the  category  of  Personnel  Support. 

The  civilian  sianpower  increase  in  FY  1980  is  for  the  isanage- 
ment  of  Direct  Case  Foreign  Military  Sales  reimbursable  support. 
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h.  Management  Headquarters.  This  category  reflects  management 
headquarters  strength  required  to  support  defense  agencies,  international 
military  organizations,  and  unified  commands  as  well  as  combat  and  ser¬ 
vice  commands. 


j  Management  Headquarters  Manpower 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

Reserve  Components 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

Civilian 

8.5 

8.6 

8.8 

The  increase  of  active  military  sianpower  between  FY  1979  and 
FY  1980  is  caused  by  undermanning  of  Management  Headquarters  requirements 
\  experienced  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  Manpower  requirements  in  this  category 

actually  decline  by  approximately  200  during  this  period.  Between  FY  1980 
and  FY  1981,  the  200  increase  of  manpower  requirements  is  primarily  asso- 
;  ciated  with  growth  in  service  support  command  headquarters  including  fleet 

'  and  type  comoiander  headquarters. 


The  increase  of  100  Selected  Reserves  from  FY  1979  to  FY 
1980  reflects  the  undermanning  of  these  units  in  FY  1979.  The  increase 
between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  is  the  result  of  priority  manning  in  this 
area. 

The  increase  in  civilian  end  strength  for  FY  1980  is  priiaarily 
attributed  to  new  or  expanded  requirements  associated  with  fleet  support, 
sensitive  ordnance,  FMS  workload,  ship  and  weapon  programs,  and  EEO  support. 
In  FY  1981,  the  increase  is  for  implementation  of  Shore  Requirements, 
Standards  and  Manpower  Planning  System,  and  new  or  expanded  requirements 
associated  with  contract  administration.  Navy  Standard  Civilian  Payroll 
System,  Senior  Executive  Service,  and  the  Naval  Fleet  Auxiliary  Force. 


i.  Federal  Agency  Support.  The  Federal  Agency  Support  subcate¬ 
gory  includes  Navy  manpower  strength  assigned  to  other  federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,  normally  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Navy  Federal  Agency  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

Reserve  Components 

* 

0.1 

0.1 

Civilian 

*  Fewer  than  50. 

* 

* 

★ 

4  *• 
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Active  ailitery  manpower  requirements  in  this  category 
remain  level  during  the  entire  period  shown.  The  changes  of  100  shown  in 
the  table  reflect  rounding  of  the  numbers  which  result  from  several  minor 
manpower  changes  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 

6.  Individuals 


Up  to  this  point,  this  chapter  has  discussed  manpower  requirements 
included  in  the  force  structure.  Requirements  for  nonstructure  manpower 
are  in  the  Individuals  account.  Navy  has  an  established  set  of  Individ¬ 
uals  accounts  so  that  the  units  of  the  force  structure,  on  the  average, 
will  be  isanned  at  their  authorized  strengths  over  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year.  As  indicated  in  previous  sections,  there  are  seasonal  variations 
in  manning.  The  end  of  year  numbers  reflect  these  variations.  The 
Individuals  account  consists  of  estisutes  of  the  numbers  of  transients, 
patients,  prisoners,  holdees,  trainees,  students,  and  Naval  Academy 
midshipmen . 


o 

o 

Cj 
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a.  Transients 


Military 


Navy  Transient  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

(Actual) 


Active  28.0  25.1  25.9 

Transient  requirements  are  a  function  of  the  Pensanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  move  program.  Transient  sianpower  spaces  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  account  for  time  consumed  during  PCS  travel,  which  includes 
travel,  leave  enroute,  and  temporary  duty  enroute.  Of  these  three 
factors,  approximately  75  percent  of  total  transient  time  represents  leave 
taken  en  route  between  duty  stations.  Navy  personnel  are  encouraged  to  use 
accrued  leave  during  PCS  moves  to  reduce  non-available  time  at  assigned 
activities . 


\ 
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Changes  in  active  military  manpower  in  this  category,  includ¬ 
ing  a  decrease  of  2,900  from  FY  1979  to  FY  1980  and  an  increase  of  800  be¬ 
tween  FY  1980  and  FY  1981,  are  attributable  to  changes  in  Navy's  PCS  move 
program.  The  totals  shown  reflect  projected  manpower  enroute  between 
duty  stations  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Transient  manpower  at  this 
time  is  normally  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  transient  strength 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  the  greater  number  of  PCS  moves 
required  to  accomodate  the  training  neOds  of  Service  members  and  peak 
training  move  requirements. 
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Patients,  Prisoners.  «pd  Holdees 


s  -  «- 

^  ^  Navy  Patients/Prisoners/Holdees  Manpower 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


I, 

Military 
1  Active 


FY  79  FY  80 

(Actual) 

5.1  4.8 


FY  81 


4.8 


Patients  nanpover  spaces  are  provided  to  offset  lost  time  in 
units  resulting  from  hospitalization  for  extended  periods  (30  days  for 
mead>ers  assigned  to  operating  force  units,  45  days  for  all  others). 
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Prisoners  manpower  spaces  are  provided  to  offset  lost  time  in 
units  resulting  from  confinement  in  a  military  disciplinary  facility  in 
excess  of  30  days. 

Holdees  manpower  spaces  are  provided  to  acconsodate  personnel 
who  are  dropped  from  their  assigned  units  and  are  awaiting  administrative 
discharge  or  separation  from  active  duty. 

The  reduction  of  300  active  Navy  manpower  in  this  category 
between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980  reflects  a  higher  than  average  number  of 
personnel  in  an  awaiting  separation  or  disciplinary  status  at  the 
end  of  FY  1979.  Manpower  requirements  in  this  category  are  projected 
to  remain  virtually  level  during  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 

c.  Trainees,  Students,  and  Midshipmen 

Navy  Trainee/Student/Midshipmen  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

(Actual) 

Military 


Active 


Trainees/Students 

65.9 

68.4 

68.7 

Midshipmen 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

Total 

70.4 

72.8 

73.1 

Reserve  Cosqionents 

Trainees/Students 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

Trainees,  students,  and  midshipmen  manpower  spaces  represent 
present  investment  for  future  trained  individuals.  Trainees  are  individ¬ 
uals  undergoing  basic  military  training  and  initial  skill  training. 
Students  are  individuals  undergoing  specialized,  flight,  and  professional 
training.  Midshipmen  are  individuals  attending  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  The  number  of  trainee  and  student  spaces  is  a  function  of  en¬ 
listment  patterns,  course  lengths,  and  training  plans. 
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The  increase  of  active  Navy  Military  Manpower  in  this 
<  category  between  FY  1979  and  FY  19S0  reflects  substantial  growth  in 

recruit  strength  and  follow-on  general  skill  training  requireMents 
associated  with  the  overall  growth  in  the  size  of  the  active  Navy 
between  these  years.  The  active  military  increase  of  approziMstely 
300  end  strength  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  results  froM  further 
increases  in  specialized  skill  training  requireMents  ifhich  are  partially 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  recruit  trainee  strength.  A  coMprehensive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  trainee  and  student  loads  is  included  in  the  separately 
published  Military  Manpower  Training  Report. 


The  increase  of  100  in  reserve  Manpower  between  FY  1980  and  FY 
1981  reflects  adjustMenta  in  the  requireMent  for  the  Ready  Mariner  prograMs 
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This  chapter  describes  Marine  Corps  active  and  reserve  military 
and  civilian  sianpower,  justifies  the  manpower  levels  programmed  for  FY 
1981  and  FY  1982,  depicts  manpower  trends,  discusses  initiatives,  and 
explains  the  changes  from  year  to  year. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  unique  among  the  four  services  because  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  Marine 
Corps  will  consist  of  "...not  less  than  three  combat  divisions  and  three 
air  wings,  and  such  other  land  combat,  aviation,  and  other  services  as 
may  be  organic  therein —  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  provide 

Fleet  Marine  Forces  of  combined  arms _ for  service  with  the  fleet _ ” 

Further,  the  Act  states  that  the  Marine  Corps  "...shall  provide  detach* 
ments  and  organizations  for  service  on  armed  vessels  of  the  Navy,  shall 
provide  security  detachments  for  the  protection  of  naval  property  at 
naval  stations  and  bases,  and  shall  perform  other  such  duties  as  the 
President  may  direct."  In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  furnishes  guards 
for  U.S.  embassies  as  a  result  of  a  memorandum  of  agreement  based  on  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 


Inherent  in  the  statutory  missions  and  functions  set  forth  in 
^  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  is  the  requirement  for  the  Marine 

Corps  to  provide  rapidly  deployable  forces  for  contingency  missions  in 
support  of  the  national  strategy.  To  support  those  missions  and  functions, 
j  /  the  Marine  Corps  maintains  a  Fleet  Marine  Force  posture  as  follows:  a 

I  '•  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (MAF)  built  around  a  division/wing  team  with 

I  combat  service  support  located  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  with 

[  a  primary  commitment  to  the  defense  of  NATO;  one  MAF  forward  deployed  in  the 

>  (  Pacific  area;  and  a  third  MAF  stationed  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 

i  States,  which  is  capable  of  meeting  worldwide  contingency  requirements 

or  reinforcing  forward  deployed  forces,  including  those  committed  to 
(  NATO. 

i  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  provides  the  initial  and  primary  source 

of  trained  units  and  individuals  for  augmentation  and  reinforcement  of 
^  the  active  forces  when  additional  capability  beyond  that  available  in 

the  regular  component  is  required. 


[  While  the  minimum  structure  of  the  active  Marine  Corps  is  specified 

by  law,  the  manpower  requirement  to  support  that  structure  is  not.  The 
manpower  levels  requested  in  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  are  significantly  less 
(  than  required  to  fully  support  all  contingency  plans.  The  requested 

levels  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Marine  Corps  Manpower  Requirement 
(End  Strength  in  Tliousands) 


FY  81 

FY  82 

Active  Military 

185.2 

185.2 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

33.7 

33.7 

Civilian  Personnel 

19.2 

19.2 

The  active  force  structure  is  selectively  manned  to  maximize 
combat  capability.  As  a  result,  manning  of  the  Support  Activities  is 
programmed  at  the  absolute  minimum  necessary  to  provide  acceptable 
support  to  the  combat  forces  and  to  manage  the  resources  of  the  bases 
and  the  training  establishment.  This  level  is  feasible  because  Fleet 
Marine  Force  units  provide  augmentation  personnel  who  fulfill  a  signi¬ 
ficant  portion  of  the  Base  Operating  Support  work  load  requirements. 
Additionally,  the  requirement  for  Individual  Training  manpower  is  reduced 
through  on-the-job  and  field  skill  training  programs  which  currently 
provide  approximately  25  percent  of  Marine  Corps  initial  skill  training. 
Since  such  programs  to  reduce  total  manpower  requirements  are  now  used 
to  their  maximum  potential,  further  reductions  in  these  categories  are 
not  possible  if  readiness  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  majority  of  Fleet  Marine  Force  units  are  authorized  manning 
at  less  than  100  percent  of  requirements  during  peacetime.  Selected 
units  are  reduced  to  zero  manning.  Unmanned  units  are  not  eliminated 
from  the  total  structure  requirement  because  they  would  be  activated  and 
manned  by  reassigned  active  duty  or  mobilized  reserve  personnel  in  time 
of  emergency. 

2.  Major  Force  Structure  Changes 

The  Marine  Corps,  while  undergoing  some  organizational 
restructuring  to  accommodate  available  resources,  continues  to  stress 
the  combat  capability  of  its  Fleet  Marine  Forces  and  reserve  forces. 

Force  structure  changes  for  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  include:  restructuring 
the  Infantry  battalion.  Initiated  in  FY  1979,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
smaller  but  more  versatile  organization  with  weapons  and  employment 
capabilities  more  suited  to  the  modern  battlefield;  reassignment  of 
remaining  Force  Troops  units  to  Marine  divisions  or  other  FMF  level 
commands;  and  reduction  of  authorized  aircraft  in  fighter  squadrons 
within  Tactical  Air  Forces  during  FY  1981. 

3.  Manpower  Requirements  Determination 

Determination  of  the  requirement  for  manpower  focuses  initially 
on  the  structure  of  the  infantry  battalion.  Design  of  the  infantry 
battalion  begins  with  analysis  of  the  capabilities  that  are  essential  to 
accomplish  the  missions  and  functions  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  analysis 
Involves  research  on  new  weapons  technology,  equipment  experiments,  war 
games  using  manual  and  computer  simulation  techniques,  field  tests,  and 
military  judgment. 
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The  infantry  battalion  structure  and  the  number  of  such  bat¬ 
talions,  together  with  mission  requireisents,  form  the  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  type  and  quantity  of  other  combat  and  combat  support  units 
required  to  form  the  Marine  division.  The  objective  is  to  form  a  ground 
combat  element  consisting  of  infantry,  tank,  anqphibian  tractor,  artillery, 
reconnaissance,  engineer,  command  and  control  units,  and  to  integrate 
this  force  with  aviation  and  combat  service  support  elesients  to  provide 
an  amphibious  force  of  combined  arms. 


Manpower  requirements  for  aviation  units  of  the  Marine  aircraft 
wing  are  established  by  evaluating  the  support  which  must  be  provided  to 
the  ground  combat  forces.  Computer  simulated  war  games,  historical 
data,  and  military  judgment  have  validated  the  number  of  sorties  required 
daily  to  support  an  infantry  battalion  in  combat.  Each  aircraft  type 
has  a  specific  sortie  capability  which,  divided  into  the  sortie  requirement, 
determines  the  number  of  each  type  of  aircraft  required.  The  crew  ratio 
(crews  per  aircraft  in  wartime)  and  the  direct  maintenance  and  ordnance 
support  factors  establish  the  manpower  required  to  fly  and  maintain  each 
aircraft.  Considerations  regarding  the  necessary  span  of  control,  the 
geographic  distribution  of  supported  forces,  and  the  available  assets 
establish  the  number  of  aircraft  to  be  assigned  to  each  squadron.  The 
number  of  aircraft  per  squadron  provides  the  basis  for  determining  the 
additional  command  and  control  and  support  manpower  required  in  each 
squadron.  Squadrons  are  then  task  organized  into  Marine  aircraft* groups 
and  wings  according  to  specific  mission  requirements. 

The  Force  Service  Support  Groups  (FSSGs)  of  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force  are  composed  of  specialized  units,  such  as  supply,  maintenance, 
engineer,  motor  transport,  dental,  and  medical  battalions,  which  are 
essential  to  the  combat  service  support  of  the  Marine  Amphibious  Force. 

Determination  of  the  manpower  requirement  for  Support  Activities 
is  more  complex  because  of  the  great  variety  of  activities  performed, 
the  many  one-of-a-kind  situations  that  exist,  and  the  interdependence  of 
the  military,  civilian,  and  contractor  portions  of  the  work  force.  Spe¬ 
cific  details  of  the  total  force  manpower  requirements  for  Support 
Activities  are  contained  in  the  discussion  of  the  appropriate  DPPC  in 
Section  C  of  this  chapter. 

Total  force  manpower  requirements  of  all  organizations,  combat 
and  support,  are  critically  examined  on  a  regular  cycle.  This  assures 
that  the  structure  and  related  manpower  requirements  support  the  national 
strategy  and  that  the  constrained  manpower  levels  permit  the  Marine 
Corps  to  meet  its  assigned  missions  at  an  acceptable  level  of  risk. 

B.  Significant  Trends 

1.  Management  Initiatives 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  integrate  military  manpower 
management  initiatives  with  those  designed  to  enhance  overall  Fleet 
Marine  Force  readiness.  Two  major  initiatives  -  unit  deployment  and  a 
computer  based  assignment  system  -  continue  to  enhance  stability  for  the 


individual  Marine.  These  actions,  in  turn,  provide  additional  leadership 
and  training  continuity  in  units  and  contribute  to  improved  readiness. 

The  Marine  Corps'  unit  deployment  program,  designed  to  establish 
uniform  operational  readiness  and  reduce  organizational  and  individual 
turbulence,  permits  Marines  to  be  homebased  in  CONUS/Hawaii  while  deploying 
for  periods  of  approximately  six  months  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  Western 
Pacific  commitments.  The  third  and  fourth  phases  of  this  program, 
scheduled  for  implementation  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981,  respectively,  include 
ground  and  aviation  unit  deployments  from  CONUS  to  replace  like  units 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  Reductions  in  the  requirements  for  individual 
replacements  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  in  the  percentage  of  Marines 
on  unaccoBipanied  tours  have  already  been  realized  from  the  implementation 
of  this  program. 

To  support  the  unit  deployment  program,  the  Marine  Corps  is 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  a  computer-based  assignment  system 
designed  to  provide  cost  effective,  equitable  allocation  of  manpower 
resources  among  units  in  the  Fleet  Marine  Force.  The  inventory 
projection  and  tour  optimization  models  will  be  implemented  in  FY  1980 
to  provide  uniform  readiness  through  an  optimization  procedure  which 
reconciles  requirements  with  assets  in  a  manner  consistent  with  approved 
manning  policies. 

Additionally,  programs  to  enhance  productivity  will  be  coordinated 
by  the  Marine  Corps  Productivity  Council  at  Headquarters  Marine  Corps. 

This  council  integrates  ongoing  efforts  in  the  areas  of  work  measurement, 
output  standards  development,  worker  motivation,  and  resource  management. 

2.  Active  Military  Manpower 

a.  General.  Last  year,  the  Marine  Corps  requested  and  was 
authorized  a  FY  1980  end  strength  of  189,000.  Subsequent  to  the  request, 
an  affordability  assessment  in  conjuction  with  initial  FY  1981  planning 
revealed  a  continuing  trend  of  resource  imbalance  between  manpower,  pro¬ 
curement,  and  operations  and  maintenance  programs.  Therefore,  to  more 
evenly  allocate  manpower  within  total  resource  demands,  the  Marine  Corps 
planned  to  reduce  its  end  strength  for  FY  1980  and  FY  1981.  After  con¬ 
sidering  the  implications  of  a  projected  recruiting  shortfall  and  the 
renewed  interest  in  readiness  for  rapid  deployment,  the  Marine  Corps 
recomnended  a  revised  FY  1980  end  strength  of  185,200.  The  new  manpower 
strength  level  was  approved  by  the  Joint  Appropriations  Cosmiittee  in 
December  1979.  The  request  for  FY  1981  is  also  185,200.  This  decrease 
in  end  strength  from  levels  projected  in  last  year's  report  reflects 
reductions  primarily  to  the  manning  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  and  fewer 
requirements  for  Transient  and  Trainee  overhead  manpower. 

b.  Enlisted.  Non-prior  service  enlisted  recruiting  attainment 
and  goals  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Active  Marine  Corps  Enlisted 

Recruiting  Goals 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Plan 

41,468 

43,884 

40,384 

Actual 

40,230 

- 

- 

The  Marine  Corps  FY  1979  enlisted  end  strength  was  97.3  percent  of 
the  authorized  level  of  171,675.  While  the  Marine  Corps  failed  to  meet 
the  established  enlisted  recruiting  goal,  recruiting  quality  was  maintained 
by  accessing  75  percent  high  school  graduates.  The  Marine  Corps  recruited 
40  two-year,  14,192  three-year,  25,874  four-year,  and  124  six-year  enlistees. 
For  FY  1980  and  beyond,  all  enlistments,  except  for  the  small  two-year 
option  test,  will  be  for  three  or  more  years,  with  a  goal  of  70  percent 
for  four  or  more  years. 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  emphasize  quality  enlisted  accessions. 

High  school  graduates  are  the  best  source  of  manpower  quality  in  terms 
of  retention,  trainability,  and  amenability  to  discipline.  For  FY  1980 
and  FY  1981,  the  Marine  Corps  remains  committed  to  a  goal  of  75  percent 
high  school  diploma  graduates  for  non-prior  service  accessions. 

c.  Officer.  Active  officer  procurement  objectives  are  shown  in 
the  following  table. 

Active  Marine  Corps  Officer  Procurement  Goals 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Plan 

2,003 

1,800 

2,018 

Actual 

2,019 

- 

- 

Officer  strength  as  a  result  of  these  procurement  plans  remains 
stable  at  17,900  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981.  This  structure  permits  the  Marine 
Corps  to  retain  the  most  promising  officers,  maintain  a  normal  promotion 
flow,  provide  the  necessary  leadership  for  combat  forces  and  training 
programs,  and  support  the  requirement  for  rapid  expansion  in  time  of 
emergency. 

3.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

The  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  organized  into  the  4th 
Marine  Division,  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  4th  Force  Service  Support 
Group,  and  appropriate  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
elements  to  make  up  a  division/wing  team.  The  organizational  structure 
of  the  reserve  is  designed  to  complement  the  active  forces. 
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Upon  mobilization,  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  will  either 
provide  units  to  reinforce  or  augment  the  active  force  or  will  provide  a 
balanced  air-ground  team  from  brigade  to  division/wing  size  for  service 
with  the  fleet.  Because  of  the  limited  size  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  it 
is  not  possible  to  exercise  both  of  these  employment  concepts  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  activiation  of  the  full  division/wing  team.  The  actual 
employment  will  depend  on  the  situation  existing  during  mobilization. 

The  wartime  force  structure  requirement  of  the  4th  Division/Wing 
team  calls  for  about  47,000  Marines.  Assuming  no  active  force  augmentation/ 
reinforceoient  requirements,  the  force  structure  will  be  filled  by  30,200 
Selected  Reservists  (excludes  3,400  reservists  at  Initial  Active  Duty 
for  Training  who  would  not  be  available  for  assignment  to  units  until 
completion  of  such  training),  4,000  support  personnel  on  active  duty, 
and  nearly  12,800  Individual  Ready  Reservists. 

The  Marine  Corps  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  pool  consists  of 
honorably  discharged  former  active  duty  Marines  who  have  a  remaining 
statutory  military  obligation  or  have  opted  to  extend  their  Ready  Reserve 
contract.  Members  of  the  IRR  may  be  recalled  to  active  duty  by  the 
President  in  time  of  national  emergency  or  when  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.  The  end  FY  1979  IRR  strength  was  54,900. 

In  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  IRR  pool  and  maintain 
individuals  in  a  rapid  recall  status,  the  Marine  Corps  discontinued 
the  policy  of  automatically  transferring  individuals  from  the  IRR  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  at  the  end  of  their  fifth  year  of  obligation.  Transfers 
are  only  made  upon  request,  in  accordance  with  Title  10,  U.S.  Code, 

269.  Individuals  with  critical  military  skills  are  retained  in  the 
IRR  for  their  full  period  of  obligated  service.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy  change,  IRR  strength  is  projected  to  increase  to  approximately 
59,500  by  the  end  of  FY  1981. 

The  policy  change  discussed  above  will  cause  a  concomitant 
reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  Standby  Reserve  to  approximately  2,000 
at  the  end  of  FY  1981.  The  Standby  Reserve  provides  additional  manpower 
to  augment  active  and  reserve  structures  in  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  Congress.  The  majority  of  personnel  in  the  Marine  Corps  Standby 
Reserve  are  former  active  duty  members  in  their  sixth  year  of  obligated 
service.  If  mobilized.  Standby  Reservists  would  require  refresher  training. 

The  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  end  strength  authorization 
for  FY  1981  is  33,679.  This  strength  supports  the  peacetime  force  struc¬ 
ture  requirements  of  the  4th  Marine  Division,  4th  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing,  and  4th  Force  Service  Support  Group.  The  end  strength  also 
includes  reservists  on  Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training  (lADT)  and 
full-time  active  duty  for  administration  and  training  of  the  reserves. 
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Programmed  recruiting  goals  for  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
are  as  follows: 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Enlisted  Recruiting  Goals 
(Non-Prior  Service) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Plan 

7,625 

7,800 

8,000 

Actual 

7,053 

- 

- 

For  FY  1979,  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  attained  99.8 
percent  of  the  authorized  enlisted  end  strength  of  30,875.  Although 
non-prior  service  recruiting  quotas  were  not  achieved,  the  authorized 
officer  and  enlisted  end  strength  of  33,500  was  nearly  attained.  Con¬ 
tinuing  improvements  in  the  gain  to  loss  ratio,  including  a  39  percent 
1st  term  reenlistment  rate  for  non-prior  service  personnel  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  incentive  payments  for  prior  service  reenlistments,  enabled 
the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  to  end  FY  1979  with  a  total  paid 
strength  of  33,290. 

Accession  criteria  and  quality  goals  for  the  Selected  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  are  the  same  as  for  the  active  force.  Officer  input  into 
the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  comes  from  officers  who  have  completed 
their  initial  obligated  active  service  of  three  years  or  more. 

4.  Civilian  Manpower 

The  Marine  Corps  uses  civilians  to  meet  the  manpower  requirements 
of  Support  Activities  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  consistent  with 
the  need  to  use  military  personnel  by  reason  of  law,  security,  discipline, 
rotation,  and  operational  readiness.  The  civilian  work  force  is  closely 
integrated  with  military  manpower  to  accomplish  workload  requirements. 

The  FY  1981  Marine  Corps  civilian  end  strength  request  reflects  new  con¬ 
tracting  out  initiatives  which  net  to  a  reduction  of  392. 

C.  Marine  Corps  Manpower  Requirements  by  Defense  Planning  and  Programming 
Category  (DPPC) 

The  following  tables  display,  by  DPPC,  the  actual  Marine  Corps 
manpower  distribution  for  FY  1979  and  manpower  requirements  for 
FY  1980  and  FY  1981.  Beginning  in  FY  1980,  Selected  Marine  Reserve 
numbers  include  reservists  on  full-time  active  duty  for  administration 
and  training  of  the  reserves. 
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MARINE  CORPS  ACTIVE  MILITARY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  1979  FY  1980 
Actual  FY  1981 


Strategic 

* 

* 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

- 

- 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

- 

- 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

* 

* 

Tactical/Mobility 

106.8 

108.4 

Land  Forces 

79.7 

81.7 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

26.5 

26.1 

Naval  Forces 

0.6 

0.6 

Mobility  Forces 

— 

— 

Auxiliary  Activities 

1.5 

1.6 

Intelligence 

0.7 

0.7 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 

* 

* 

Research  and  Development  Activities 

0.8 

0.9 

Geophysical  Activities 

* 

* 

Support  Activities 

42.3 

42.1 

Base  Operating  Support 

20.9 

20.2 

Medical  Support 

- 

- 

Personnel  Support 

4.4 

4.6 

Individual  Training 

7.6 

7.7 

Force  Support  Training 

2.8 

2.8 

Central  Logistics 

0.8 

0.8 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

2.4 

2.4 

Management  Headquarters 

2,3 

2.3 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.2 

1.3 

Subtotal-Force  Structure 

150.7 

152.2 

Individuals 

34.5 

33.0 

Transients 

7.9 

7.7 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Koldees 

1.4 

1.5 

Students,  Trainees 

25.1 

23.8 

Cadets 

— 

— 

Total 

185.2 

185.2 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
*  Fewer  than  50  spaces. 


FY  1981 
Budget 

* 


* 


110.2 

83.1 

26.5 

0.6 


1.6 

0.7 

* 

0.9 

* 


42.3 

20.4 

4.6 

7.6 
2.9 
0.8 
2.4 
2.2 
1.3 

154.2 

31. 

7. 

1. 

22. 


185.2 
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MARINE  CORPS  SELECTED  RESERVE  MANFONRR  REQUIREMEtTTS 
(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


FY  1979 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Actual 

FY  1981  Budget 

Strategic 

- 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 

29.6 

30.2 

30.2 

Land  Forces 

21.6 

21.9 

21.9 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

8.0 

8.3 

8.3 

Naval  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Itoblllty  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Auxiliary  Activities 

— 

— 

Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 

Research  and  Development  Activities 

Geophysical  Activities 

Support  Activities 

0.1 

0.1 

Base  Operating  Support 

- 

- 

- 

Medical  Support 

- 

- 

- 

Personnel  Support 

- 

- 

- 

Individual  Training 

- 

- 

- 

Force  Support  Training 

- 

- 

- 

Central  Logistics 

- 

- 

- 

Centralised  Support  Activities 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

Management  Headquarters 

- 

- 

- 

Federal  Agency  Support 

- 

- 

- 

Subtotal-Force  Structure 

29.6 

30.3 

30.3 

Individuals 

3.7 

3.4 

3.4 

Transients 

- 

- 

- 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 

- 

- 

- 

Students,  Trainees 

3.7 

3.4 

3.4 

Cadets 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

33.3 

33.7 

33.7 

Mots: 


Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 


MARINE  CORPS  CIVILIAN  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(Direct  and  Indirect  Hire  End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


FT  1979  FT  1980  FY  1981 
Actual  FY  1981  Budget 


Strategic 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 
Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

Auxiliary  Activities 
Intelligence 

Centrally  Managed  Consunlcatlons 
Research  and  Development  Activities 
Geophysical  Activities 


Support  Activities 

Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Force  Support  Training 
Central  Logistics 
Centralized  Support  Activities 
Management  Headquarters 
Federal  Agency  Support 

Total 


19.7 

19.6 

19.2 

14.7 

14.5 

14.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

19.7 

19.6 

19.2 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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1 .  Tactical/Mobility  Forces 

Marine  Corps  Tactical/Hobility  Forces  include  Land  Forces, 
Tactical  Air  Forces,  and  Naval  Forces.  About  110,000  Marines  (59 
percent  of  the  Corps)  will  be  assigned  to  this  category  in  FY  1981. 
Tactical/Mobility  units  are  all  rapidly  deployable  and  intended  to 
operate  in  the  combat  theater.  Only  military  personnel  are  included 
in  these  units. 


The  Fleet  Marine  Force  provides  the  ground,  aviation,  and  combat 
service  support  elements  of  three  active  combined  arms  teams  called 
Marine  Amphibious  Forces  (MAFs).  Each  MAF  consists  of  a  Headquarters 
element,  a  Marine  division,  a  Marine  aircraft  wing,  a  Force  Service  Support 
Group,  and  selected  combat  support  units.  At  programmed  active  strength, 
the  Marine  Corps  has  sufficient  trained  personnel  to  commit  its  active 
Marine  Aiaphibious  Forces  by  whatever  strategic  mobility  means  available 
to  Biajor  combat  operations  including  amphibious  assaults  against  well- 
defended  positions.  Additionally,  recent  emphasis  on  the  immediate 
readiness  of  rapidly  deployable  conventional  forces  has  resulted  in 
increased  mission  responsibilities.  The  establishment  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  as  a  joint  service  command  in  FY  1980 
formalizes  the  traditional  Marine  Corps  emphasis  on  rapid  response.  Prior 
to  deployment  to  combat  as  an  entity,  however,  the  fourth  division/wing 
team  from  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  would  have  to  be  mobilized, 
brought  to  wartime  planning  force  strength,  and  trained  before  being 
ready  for  a  major  combat  operation. 

The  organization  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  is  depicted  in  the 
following  diagram: 
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The  Fleet  Marine  Force  is  a  ready,  versatile  organization, 
capable  of  conducting  aaqphibious  and  land  combat  operations.  It  is 
organized  into  balanced  Marine  air-ground  teams  which  are  especially 
suited  for  rapid  delopyment  by  sea  or  airlift.  This  combined  arms 
integration  generates  combat  power  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  individual 
components.  The  Fleet  Marine  Force  has  the  full  capability  of  task 
organizing  separately  deployable  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Forces  of  various 
sizes  below  the  Marine  Amphibious  Force  level. 

With  the  exception  of  those  reserve  personnel  undergoing 
Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training  and  on  full-time  active  duty,  the 
entire  Selected  Reserve  contributes  to  Tactical/Mobility  Forces. 

a.  Land  Forces.  Land  Forces  include  the  four  Marine  divisions 
and  supporting  Force  Service  Support  Groups.  Additionally,  this  category 
includes  helicopter,  observation,  and  air  defense  units  from  the  Marine 
aircraft  wings.  The  following  table  displays  Land  Forces  for  FY  1979  to 
FY  1981. 

Marine  Corps  Land  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

Active  79.7  81.7  83.1 

Reserve  Components  21.6  21.9  21.9 

Actual  strength  in  FY  1979  reflects  the  reduced  manning  of 
headquarters,  logistics,  and  helicopter  units,  and  the  lower  manpower  demand 
associated  with  the  restructuring  of  the  infantry  battalion.  The  planned 
strength  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  reflects  programmed  increases  in  manning 
levels.  The  temporary  decreases  to  Land  Force  units  during  FY  1979  and 
FY  1980  preserve  basic  firepower  and  combat  capability  trfaile  reorganizing, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  support  and  headquarters  functions.  The 
FY  1981  end  strength  excludes  85  audiovisual  personnel  functionally 
transferred  to  Base  Operating  Support. 

b.  Tactical  Air  Forces.  Tactical  Air  Forces  manpower  includes 
air  crews  and  aircraft  organizational  and  intermediate  maintenance 
personnel  who  support  fixed  wing  tactical  aircraft  squadrons.  It 
also  includes  the  manpower  associated  with  Reserve  coaq>onent  support. 

Marine  security  detachments  on  aircraft  carriers,  and  various  comsuind, 
control,  and  support  functions. 

The  manpower  requirement  for  Tactical  Air  Forces  is  approximately 
27,000  spaces.  Of  this  aawunt,  9,900  are  assigned  to  tactical  aircraft 
squadrons.  The  remaining  personnel  provide  direct  and  indirect  support 
to  Marine  air  wing  units  in  both  Land  Forces  and  Tactical  Air  Forces. 


FY  79 

(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

79.7 

81.7 

83.1 

21.6 

21.9 

21.9 
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The  Tactical  Air  Forces  manpower  requirement  is  as  follows: 


r 


Marine  Corps  Tactical  Air  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 


Military 

(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

26.5 

26.1 

26.5 

Reserve  Components 

8.0 

8.3 

8.3 

The  FY  1979  actual  strength  in  Tactical  Air  Forces  reflects 
reduced  output  from  aviation  technical  skill  training  and  minor  adjustments 
to  squadron  tables  of  organization  and  associated  authorized  strengths. 

The  planned  change  in  FY  1980  results  from  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
A-6  aircraft  per  squadron  and  a  change  in  the  squadron  mix  of  the  various 
types  of  attack  aircraft.  The  active  manpower  program  will  support  30 
fixed  wing  tactical  aircraft  squadrons  and  related  support  functions  for 
FY  1980,  and  29  squadrons  for  ^  1981.  The  manpower  reduction  associated 
with  the  deactivation  of  one  squadron  is  offset  by  overall  higher  manning 
levels  in  all  the  squadrons  during  FY  1981.  Personnel  performing  audio¬ 
visual  fvinctions  have  been  transferred  to  Base  Operating  Support  in  FY 
1981.  The  reserve  manpower  program  will  support  six  fixed  wing  tactical 
aircraft  squadrons  with  appropriate  air  control,  maintenance,  and  expedi¬ 
tionary  support. 


j  c.  Naval  Forces.  The  Marine  Corps  request  for  Naval  Forces 

'  includes  personnel  assigned  to  ships'  detachments  (except  those  assigned 

to  aircraft  carriers  which  are  included  in  Tactical  Air  Forces),  security 
detachments  aboard  submarine  tenders,  and  Marine  Corps  staff  billets  for 
(  naval  amphibious  commands  and  ships.  The  Marine  Corps  furnishes  Naval 

Forces  personnel  in  accordance  with  the  mission,  embodied  in  law,  to 
provide  security  on  major  Navy  vessels. 

I 

Marine  Corps  Naval  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

*  FY  79 


.Military 

(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 
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2.  Auxiliary  Activities 

The  Marine  Corps  program  for  the  Auxiliary  Activities  category 
totals  approximately  1,600  active  military  personnel,  most  of  whom  are 
in  either  Intelligence  or  Research  and  Developsient .  The  Marine  Corps 
has  no  reserve  or  civilian  manpower  in  the  Auxiliary  Activities  category. 

a.  Intelligence.  The  manpower  in  the  Intelligence  category 
is  used  primarily  to  assist  the  Navy  in  manning  cryptologic  facilities. 

The  manpower  program  also  provides  for  a  small  number  of  personnel  (less 
than  SO)  who  provide  Marine  Corps  representation  at  Naval  intelligence 
centers.  The  following  table  displays  Marine  Corps  Intelligence  manpower. 

Marine  Corps  Intelligence  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

(Actual)  FY  80  FY  81 

Military 

Active  0.7  0.7  0.7 


The  Marine  Corps  contribution  to  the  Intelligence  function 
represents  an  effort  to  use  cryptologic  personnel  in  peacetime  in  a 
manner  which  will  allow  them  to  receive  valuable  training  and  experience 
through  work  in  their  occupational  specialty.  Under  wartime  conditions 
approximately  one-third  of  these  Marines  would  be  returned  to  duty  with 
the  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  remaining  in  the  same  type  of  billet,  but 
contributing  directly  to  the  support  of  a  deployed  Marine  Amphibious 
Force. 


b.  Research  and  Development.  Marine  Corps  participation 
in  research  and  development  activities  is  small  and  remains  essentially 
constant  throughout  the  period. 

Marine  Corps  Research  and  Development  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

(Actual)  FY  80  FY  81 

Military 

Active  0.8  0.9  0.9 

Most  of  the  Marines  who  perform  this  function  are  assigned 
to  the  Development  Center  of  the  Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command  (MCDEC)  located  at  the  Marine  Corps  Base,  Quantico,  Virginia. 

A  significant  subordinate  organization  of  the  Development  Center,  the 
Marine  Corps  Tactical  Systems  Support  Activity,  is  a  tenant  activity  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  California.  Marine  Corps  research 
and  development  efforts  include  the  development  of  the  organization,  doctrine. 
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tactics,  techniques,  equipaient,  and  weapons  for  enployaent  by  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force.  Priaary  eophasis  is  placed  on  efforts  in  support  of  the 
landing  force  in  aaphibious  operations.  All  developaent  activity  is 
closely  coordinated  with  the  other  services  to  avoid  duplication.  Marines 
assigned  to  research  and  develojment  activities  conduct  studies  which 
identify  required  operational  capabilities,  SMnage  auiteriel  developaent 
projects  designed  to  satisfy  requireaents ,  and  conduct  and  coordinate 
developmental  and  operational  test  and  evaluation  of  all  systems  intended 
for  procuresient  and  deployment.  Additionally,  they  review  and  revise 
Marine  Corps  doctrinal  publications.  Some  Marines  are  also  assigned  in  a 
liaison  capacity  to  developmental  activities  of  the  other  services.  The 
prograimsed  increase  in  FY  1980  represents  an  increase  at  MCDEC  in  the 
areas  of  operational  and  armaments  testing  . 

c.  Other  Auxiliary  Forces.  In  FY  1981,  fewer  than  50  Marines 
will  be  assigned  to  the  reaiaining  Auxiliary  Forces  categories.  The  Marines 
in  the  Centrally  Managed  Communications  category  support  the  Military 
Affiliate  Radio  System  and  the  Defense  Communications  Agency.  The  Marines 
in  the  Geophysical  Activities  category  are  assigned  to  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  as  instructors  in  schools  attended  by  Marines. 

3.  Support  Activities 

a.  Base  Operating  Support 

The  following  table  displays  the  total  manpower  request  for 
this  category  and  provides  detail  regarding  the  sub-categories  of  Combat 
Installations  and  Support  Installations. 


Marine  Corps  Base  Operating  Support 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Total  of  Sub-Categories 


FY  79 

(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

20.9 

20.2 

20.4 

Civilian 

14.7 

14.5 

14.2 

Combat 

Installations 

Military 

Active 

16.0 

15.5 

15.6 

Civilian 

10.4 

10.2 

9.9 

Support 

Installations 

Military 

Active 

4.9 

4.6 

4.8 

Civilian 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

In  the  Base  Operating  Support-Conbat  Installations  sub- 
category,  the  active  military  request  remains  stable  in  FY  1980  and 
FY  1981.  The  civilian  request  in  this  sub-category  decreases  in  FY  1981 
as  a  result  of  converting  certain  Civil  Service  positions  to  contract 
services . 


The  FY  1979  actual  strengths  include  a  large  number  of  recruits 
who  entered  the  initial  skill  training  pipeline  during  the  prime  summer 
recruiting  months.  A  portion  of  those  individuals  were  assigned  to  Marine 
Corps  Bases  for  their  training.  Such  personnel  will  be  used  as  replacements 
in  base  or  co-located  Fleet  Marine  Force  units  upon  completion  of  their 
training. 


The  increase  in  Base  Operating  Support  personnel  in  FT  1981 
highlights  the  functional  shift  of  all  audiovisual  personnel  to  this 
category. 


Base  Operating  Support  manpower  constitutes  an  essential 
adjunct  to  Fleet  Marine  Force  readiness  by  providing  the  administration, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  base  structure  in  which  combat  forces 
are  housed,  supported,  supplied,  and  trained.  Manpower  in  the  Base 
Operating  Support-Combat  Installations  sub-category  is  assigned  to 
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operate  the  installations  at  which  Fleet  Marine  Forces  are  based.  The 
Support  Installations  sub-category  includes  manpower  assigned  to  operate 
logistic  and  training  bases. 

The  Marine  Corps  determines  manpower  requirements  for  Base 
Operating  Support-Combat  Installations  using  a  fixed/variable  support 
concept.  Only  the  fixed  portion  is  presently  included  in  the  Base 
Operating  Support  manpower  request.  The  fixed  portion  consists  of  the 
fimctions  and  services  which  are  required  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  base,  apart  from  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  units  that  are  located 
there.  Examples  of  these  functions  are  road  maintenance  and  repair, 
utilities  operations,  and  sewage  disposal.  The  variable  support  portion 
of  the  manpower  requirement  results  directly  from  the  presence  of  the 
tenant  units.  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  tenant  unit  provides  aug¬ 
mentation  to  the  base  under  agreements  worked  out  by  local  commanders 
and  monitored  and  approved  by  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  Since  the 
augmentation  manpower  is  part  of  the  tenant  unit  and  will  train  and 
deploy  with  that  unit,  it  is  counted  in  the  Tactical/Mobility  Forces. 
This  system,  which  enables  a  percentage  of  the  Marines  assigned  to 
augmentation  duties  to  maintain  their  military  skills  in  a  garrison 
status  prior  to  deployment,  significantly  reduces  the  manpower  assigned 
to  Base  Operating  Support-Combat  Installations.  It  does,  of  course, 
correspondingly  reduce  the  number  of  personnel  available  to  Fleet  Marine 
Force  units  for  routine  training. 

The  Base  Operating  Support-Combat  Installations  sub-category 
also  includes  Marines  assigned  to  security  duties  with  Marine  barracks 
located  at  major  Navy  bases  throughout  the  world.  Personnel  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  security  guard  posts  based  on  the  number  of  hours  that  each 
post  is  required  to  be  manned  per  week.  Supervisory,  supply,  mess,  and 
administrative  personnel  are  provided  based  on  the  number  of  guards  in 
that  unit,  and  to  meet  other  assigned  responsibilities. 

The  determination  of  manpower  requirements  for  Base  Operating 
Support-Support  Installations  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  functional 
and  workload  requirements  of  bases  in  this  sub-category.  Since  such 
bases  do  not  support  Fleet  Marine  Force  tenant  units,  computation  of  the 
variable  support  element  is  excluded. 

The  Marine  Corps  constantly  reviews  the  requirement  for  Base 
Operating  Support  manpower  at  all  combat  and  support  installations.  A 
full-scale,  on-site  manpower  survey  is  conducted  at  each  installation  at 
least  once  every  three  years,  and  authorized  oianning  levels  are  reviewed 
annually.  Organizations,  functions  performed,  and  services  provided  are 
evaluated  to  ensure  that  the  approved  awnpower,  grade,  and  skill  levels 
are  appropriate.  Once  the  functions  to  be  perforowd  are  determined  and 
a  work  measureawnt  system  devised,  staffing  becomes  a  matter  of  deciding 
the  level  of  support  or  service  that  will  be  furnished.  Manpower  survey 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a  streamlining  of  support  organizations  by  con¬ 
solidating  duplicative  functions,  correcting  staffing  inequities,  and 
eliminating  dual  staffing  requirements,  thereby  releasing  manpower 
resources  for  reallocation  into  areas  of  more  critical  need  or  for 
satisfaction  of  directed  Base  Operating  Support  reductions. 


( 
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Persoonel  Sup 


Haupower  requireneuts  in  this  category 


Marine  Corps  Personnel  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

u 

Active 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

c 

Civilian 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

L 

Marine  Corps 

requirements  in  this 

category 

include  recruiting 

and  exanining  services,  support  to  disciplinary  coaniands,  and  other 
personnel  support.  At  the  end  of  FY  1979,  temporary  overstaffing  existed 
at  several  personnel  support  activities.  The  increase  for  FY  1980 
reflects  the  Congressionally  approved  assignment  of  350  additional 
recruiters. 

c.  Individual  Training 

Marine  Corps  Individual  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 


Military 

(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

Civilian 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Individual  Training  manpower  is  required  to  conduct  the  formal 
military  and  technical  training  and  the  professional  education  of 
Marine  Corps  personnel.  To  the  extent  that  such  training  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  other  service  schools  or  through  alternative  on-the-job  and 
field  skill  methods,  the  Individual  Training  sunpower  requirement  is 
reduced.  During  FY  1980,  approxisutely  25  percent  of  those  Marines 
undergoing  initial  skill  training  will  be  trained  through  such  alter¬ 
native  methods.  The  percentage  will  decrease  slightly  in  FY  1981. 

In  order  to  correct  previously  identified  deficiencies  in  the 
specialized  skill  training  program,  the  FY  1980  request  includes  an 
increase  of  395  military  spaces.  These  personnel  will  provide  formal 
training  to  approximately  5,200  trainees  in  infantry,  mountain  warfare, 
and  a^ihibisn  tractor  crewman  skill  areas.  This  increased  requirement  is 
partially  offset  by  reductions  in  other  training  categories.  The  decrease 
in  personnel  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  is  associated  with  the  functional 
transfer  of  audiovisual  personnel  to  Base  Operating  Support.  A  detailed 
justification  of  training  requirements  is  contained  in  the  FY  1981 
Military  Manpower  Training  Report: 
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d.  Force  Support  Training.  Force  Support  Training  units  train 
recently  designated  aviators  and  flight  officers  in  coaibat  aircraft 
prior  to  their  assignawnt  to  operational  squadrons  and  provide  standardized 
training  to  other  aviation  personnel.  In  addition,  designated  units 
within  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Readiness  Training  Group  are  tasked  with 
providing  wartisM  interceptor  support  for  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command.  The  manpower  program  is  based  on  the  projected  student  load 
and  the  necessity  to  provide  instructors,  maintain  aircraft,  and  perform 
the  air  defense  mission. 

This  category  also  includes  the  manpower  to  support  the  Marine 
Corps  Institute  which  provides  military  skill  training  to  individual 
Marines  through  correspondence  courses.  The  following  table  suamiarizes 
the  manpower  requirement  for  the  Force  Support  Training  mission. 

Marine  Corps  Force  Support  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

Civilian 

.1 

.1 

.1 

The  slight  growth  in  FY  1981  results  from  the  increased  manning  of  aviation 
fleet  training  squadrons. 

e.  Central  Logistics.  The  Central  Logistics  manpower  displayed 
below  is  required  for  the  conduct  of  centrally  managed  supply,  maintenance, 
and  logistics  support  activities.  These  activities  procure  materiel, 
isaintain  a  centralized  inventory  control,  perform  depot  level  maintenance, 
and  provide  other  logistics  support  services.  A  constant  military  and 
civilian  strength  is  programswd  for  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 

Marine  Corps  Central  Logistics  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

I 


Civilian 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


f .  Centralized  Support  Activities 

Marine  Corps  Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 


Military 

(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Reserve  Components 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

Civilian 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

The  Marines  in  this  category  provide  centralized  support  for 
non-management  headquarters  activities.  They  serve  in  such  diversified 
areas  as  United  Nations  truce  teams,  audit  and  judiciary  activity  support, 
Marine  membership  on  the  Naval  Council  of  Review  Boards,  public  affairs 
activities,  family  assistance  activities,  and  Marine  Corps  support  to 
OSD  and  JCS.  Military  and  civilian  personnel  in  this  category  also 
include:  the  Marine  Corps  Personnel  Support  Activity,  which  administers 
all  active  and  reserve  Marine  Corps  personnel  records;  the  Marine  Corps 
Automated  Services  Center,  which  maintains  the  automated  Marine  Corps 
Manpower  Management  System;  and  the  Marine  Corps  Finance  Center,  which 
administers  the  JUMPS  system  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Beginning  in  FY  1980, 
reserve  personnel  on  full-time  active  duty  in  support  of  reserve  training 
and  administration  are  accounted  for  in  this  category. 

g.  Management  Headquarters .  The  following  table  displays  the 
manpower  requirement  in  the  Management  Headquarters  category. 

Marine  Corps  Management  Headquarters  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 


Military 

(Actual) 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

Civilian 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

The  swnpower 

requirement  for  this 

function 

is  associated  with 

four  sub-categories  of  Management  Headquarters.  Marines  serving  at 
NATO,  NORAD,  and  U.S.  Forces  Korea  headquarters  activities  are  cate¬ 
gorized  under  International  Military  Organizations.  Marines  assigned  to 
Unified  Commands  are  also  so  categorized.  The  Service  Support-Coiri>at 
Commands  sub-category  includes  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  and  major  US 
Navy  operational  coassand  headquarters.  Manpower  requirements  for  Marine 
Corps  and  Navy  departsiental  headquarters  and  service  administrative 
headquarters  are  categorized  under  Service  Support-Service  ComsMnds. 
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All  of  the  sub'categories  of  Hanagement  Headquarters  include 
requirements  external  to  the  Marine  Corps.  Marines  assigned  perform  two 
iiiq>ortant  functions.  First,  they  provide  readily  available  expertise  on 
amphibious  warfare  matters.  Second,  they  provide  a  channel  through 
which  the  Marine  Corps  is  kept  current  on  contingency  planning  alterna¬ 
tives  and  through  which  external  staffs  are  kept  aware  of  current  Fleet 
Marine  Force  capabilities  and  limitations.  Management  Headquarters 
personnel  strength  remains  constant  except  for  the  sioall  decrease  in 
FY  1981  reflecting  the  previously  discussed  reorganized  accounting 
for  audiovisual  personnel. 

h.  Federal  Agency  Support.  The  following  table  displays  Marine 
Corps  manpower  committed  to  Federal  Agency  Support. 

Marine  Corps  Federal  Agency  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

(Actual)  FY  80  FY  81 

Military 

Active  1.2  1.3  1.3 


Federal  Agency  Support  manpower  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Security  Guard  Battalion,  which  furnishes  embassy 
guards  around  the  world  for  the  Department  of  State.  The  lower  actual 
manning  level  in  FY  1979  is  due  to  reduced  staffing  at  several  stations. 

4.  Individuals 


The  following  table  displays  the  Individuals  accounts. 
Marine  Corps  Individuals  Manpower 


(End  Strength 

in  Thousands) 

FY  79 
(Actual) 

FY  80 

!X11 

Military 

Active 

Transients 

7.9 

7.7 

7.3 

Patients/Prisoners/Holdees 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

Trainees/Students 

25.1 

23.8 

22.2 

Total 

34.5 

33.0 

31.0 

Reserve  Cosqponents 

Trainees/Students 

3.7 

3.4 

3.4 
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The  strengths  shown  in  the  Individuals  accounts  are  estimates  of 
the  number  of  personnel  who  will  be  in  a  Transient,  Trainee/Student,  or 
Patient/Prisoner/Holdee  status  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  These 
estimates  are  based  partly  on  historical  data  and  partly  on  current  and 
projected  manpower  plans  and  policies.  The  Individuals  accounts  are  as 
necessary  as  the  force  structure  spaces,  and  shortages  in  authorizations 
for  these  accounts  will  result  in  strength  reductions  in  the  combat  or 
support  forces. 

Transient  requirements  continue  to  decline  as  a  result  of  the 
unit  deployment  program  and  other  turbulence  reduction  initiatives.  The 
reductions  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1981  provide  a  clear  indication  of  the 
impact  of  these  measures. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  experienced  a  decline  in  its  Patient/ 
Prisoner/Holdee  population  in  recent  years.  A  leveling  of  this  trend  in 
FY  1980  and  FY  1981  reflects  stabilization  in  the  expeditious  discharge  pro¬ 
gram  initiated  in  FY  1976  for  the  early  discharge  of  marginal  and  sub¬ 
standard  performers;  continued  quality  in  recruiting  and  the  related  high 
discipline,  morale,  and  effectiveness  throughout  the  Marine  Corps;  and 
the  small  number  of  personnel  awaiting  separation. 

The  Trainee/Student  request  reflects  the  impact  of  programmed 
training  efficiencies,  principally  in  recruit  and  specialized  skill 
training,  during  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


AIR  FORCE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A.  Introduction 


1.  Sii— wry  and  Highlight* 

This  chapter  describes  Air  Force  military  and  civilian  maiytower 
requirements  for  both  active  and  reserve  forces  which  are  planned  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  as  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Air  Force  Manpower  Requireisents 


Military 

(End  Strength 

FY  81 

in  Thousands) 

FY  82 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

564.5 

565.8 

ANGUS 

95.8 

96.3 

USAFR 

59.3 

60.4 

Civilian 

240.6 

240.6 

The  Air  Force  manpower  program  for  FY  1981  and  FT  1982  reflects 
continued  application  of  the  Total  Force  Policy  to  accomplish  assigned 
missions.  Total  active  military  manpower  shows  an  increase  in  F¥  1981 
for  the  first  time  since  FY  1968.  Civilian  manpower  continues  to  decline. 
The  Air  Force  is  continuing  to  search  out  and  ii^leiwnt  management  initia*> 
tives  to  increase  Air  Force  readiness,  improve  the  utilization  of  avail¬ 
able  manpower,  and  organize  and  operate  its  forces  for  effective,  efficient 
mission  accomplishawnt. 

2.  Major  Force  Structure  Changes 

The  mission  and  associated  force  structure  of  the  Air  Force  are 
the  priauiry  indicators  of  resource  requireawnts .  Consequently,  the  size 
and  coqtosition  of  the  force  structure  to  be  supported  provide  the  base 
for  the  majority  of  mnpower  requirements.  From  a  manpower  requirements 
standpoint,  the  most  important  force  structure  characteristics  are  the 
numbers  and  types  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  other  systems  authorized. 

The  Air  Force  continues  toward  its  goal  of  modernizing  and 
fully  equipping  its  26  active  tactical  fighter  wings  and  modernizing  the 
Air  Reserve  Force  tactical  fighter  force.  Increased  equipage  and  force 
modernization  result  in  18  additional  active  tactical  fighter  aircraft 
in  FY  1981  and  24  more  in  FY  1982.  Concurrently,  a  net  increase  of  48 
tactical  fighters  in  FY  1981  is  added  to  the  Air  Resei^e  Forces,  including 
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42  additional  A-lO's  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  as  part  of  the  Air  Force's 
prograa  to  modernize  and  upgrade  Air  Reserve  Force  tactical  fighter 
aircraft.  The  Air  Force  is  also  continuing  its  incremental  increase  of 
AVACS  aircraft  with  the  addition  of  two  in  FT  1981.  The  smdification  of 
C-141A  aircraft  to  C-141B,  the  "stretch"  version,  continues  in  FT  1981. 
Four  KC-10  tanker-cargo  aircraft  will  enter  the  force  in  FT  1981.  The 
Air  Reserve  Forces  will  continue  isodernization  of  their  forces  from 
C-123  and  C-7  aircraft  to  C-130  aircraft.  Also  significant  is  the 
continued  implementation  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  System  of  joint  use 
USAF/FAA  radars.  Featuring  interagency  cooperation,  the  phased  iq>le- 
mentation  of  this  system  will  free  military  and  civilian  manpower  to 
meet  other  USAF  requirements. 

3.  Manpower  Requiresients  Determination 

One  of  the  niost  important  aspects  of  manpower  management  is 
accurate  requirements  determination.  Overall  manpower  requirements  are 
not  determined  independently,  but  originate  from  the  basic  factors  which 
control  force  levels  --  the  wartime  and  peacetime  missions  the  Air  Force 
is  expected  to  perform  and  the  funding  levels  which  determine  the  re¬ 
sources  available  for  carrying  out  those  missions.  Consideration  of 
these  factors  leads  to  the  decisions  which  shape  the  forces  that  must  be 
deployed,  operated,  maintained,  and  updated  with  advances  in  technology. 

a.  Wartime  Manpower  Requirements.  The  Air  Force  annually 
develops  the  Total  Force  manpower  required  to  support  the  national 
strategy  using  its  manpower  determination  process.  The  procedure  begins 
with  the  guidance  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  identifies  the  man¬ 
power  needed  to  meet  the  deployed,  strategic,  and  CONUS  war-sustaining 
force  requirements.  When  all  requirements  have  been  identified,  the  Air 
Force  compares  the  total  sunning  requirement  with  the  authorized  manpower 
to  identify  any  missutch  among  functional  needs  so  that  appropriate 
adjustments  can  be  programmed. 

The  Air  Force  has  made  substantial  progress  in  documenting 
the  Total  Force  wartime  manpower  required  to  support  the  national  strategy. 
Successive  iterations  have  inq>roved  the  process  and  have  provided  useful 
sunpower  sunagement  data  which  have  identified  wartime  manpower  shortfalls 
in  combat  and  support  activities,  influenced  decisions  concerning  manpower 
resource  realignments,  and  provided  information  for  evaluating  potential 
contract  candidates.  The  Air  Force  is  also  using  simulation  modeling 
techniques  such  as  the  Logistics  Coa^osite  Model  (LC(R1),  and  sortie 
surge  tests  of  our  aircraft  units  to  evaluate  and  validate  wartisu  man¬ 
power  requirements.  Furtherawre ,  the  Air  Force  is  working  to  develop 
procedures  to  provide  wartime  manpower  standards  for  base  operating 
support  functions. 

A  Wartime  Manpower  and  Personnel  Readiness  Team  has  been 
established  to  further  develop  and  maintain  a  demand  and  supply  data  base 
for  Air  Force  and  OSD  planning  and  programming.  The  goal  is  to  improve 
readiness  by  insuring  an  adequate  military  and  civilian  manpower  resource 
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mix  by  skill,  the  most  effective  balsnce  betweea  active  and  reserve 
components,  and  the  proper  balance  between  coad>at  and  combat-sustaining 
forces . 


b.  Air  Force  Managea»nt  Engineering  Program.  The  Air  Force 
manpower  requirements  determination  effort  is  centered  on  the  Management 
Engineering  Program  (MEP).  Using  contemporary  industrial  engineering 
techniques,  objective  statements  of  manpower  required  to  accomplish 
specific  work  loads  are  developed  as  manpower  standards  and  manpower 
guides . 


Manpower  standards  are  quantitative  expressions  of  man¬ 
power  required  to  perform  work  at  varying  levels  of  work  load.  There  are 
two  types  of  manpower  standards— engineered  and  statistical.  The  more 
precise  engineered  standards  are  developed  through  a  structured  process 
employing  industrial  engineering  methods  such  as  work  sampling  and  tiaw 
study  to  accomplish  on-the-spot  work  measurement.  Statistical  manpower 
standards,  on  the  other  hand,  are  customarily  derived  by  using  such 
engineering  techniques  as  on-site,  detailed  interviews  and  statistical 
analyses  of  existing  historical  work  loads  and  empirical  data. 

While  over  60  percent  of  the  current  Air  Force  sianpower  require¬ 
ments  are  determined  by  manpower  standards,  the  resMining  Air  Force  re¬ 
quirements  are  based  on  manpower  guides.  These  guides  are  quantitative 
expressions  of  manpower;  however,  they  are  less  structured  than  standards 
and  are  based  on  staff  estimates,  manpower  surveys,  and  contractor 
estimates  rather  than  on  classical  work  measurement  techniques.  Guides  are 
preferred  where  standards  development  is  not  practical  or  feasible;  for 
example,  when  there  is  a  lack  of  experience  with  new  systems  or  when 
standards  would  be  short-lived  because  a  system  or  activity  is  approaching 
phase-out. 


This  program  has  progressively  improved  and  enjoys 
increased  credibility  through  experience  gained  over  the  years  and 
through  constant  refinement  of  methodology.  Annual  application  of 
manpower  standards  and  guides  provides  an  accurate,  objective,  and 
consistent  basis  to  forecast  future  manpower  requirements  based  on  pro¬ 
jected  work  loads.  When  mission  or  force  adjustments  cause  work  load 
changes,  this  system  assures  that  manpower  will  also  be  revised  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  changed  mission  or  force  level  and  resultant  work  loads. 

B.  Significant  Trends 

As  shown  in  the  following  chart,  the  Air  Force  has  absorbed  sub¬ 
stantial  active  military  and  civilian  oianpower  reductions  since  the  peak 
Southeast  Asia  years.  The  reductions  from  FT  1968  to  FT  1973  reflect  the 
Southeast  Asia  drawdown.  However,  since  FT  1973— when  Air  Force  active 
military  and  civilian  strengths  were  already  more  than  200,000  below 
pre-Southeast  Asia  levels— Air  Force  strengths  have  continued  to  decline 
to  the  point  where  active  manpower  levels  are  nearly  174,000  below  FT 
1973  levels.  Whereas  the  active  force  manpower  has  been  decreasing,  the 
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1 .  Forces 


Significant  eleaents  of  tlie  Air  Force  force  structure  in  FT 
1981  include:  > 


a.  Strategic  Offensive  Forces.  B-52  and  FB-111  boaber 
forces  reaain  at  316  Priaary  Aerospace  Vehicle  Authorization  (PAA)  and 
60  PAA  respectively.  XC-135  aircraft  will  reaain  at  615  PAA.  Minuteaan 
and  Titan  II  aissiles  continue  at  1,000  PAA  and  54  PAA  respectively. 

b.  Strategic  Defensive  Forces.  The  force  will  consist  of 
six  active  and  ten  Air  National  Guard  interceptor  squadrons.  The  Air 
Force  began,  on  a  Halted  basis  in  FT  1978,  the  phased  replaceaient  of 
long  range  radars  used  in  the  Seai^Autoaatic  Ground  Environaent  (SAGE) 
systea  with  joint  use  USAF/FAA  radars.  During  the  period  FT  1980  through 
FT  1982,  additional  radars  are  being  transferred  to  the  FAA  as  Joint 

use,  and  other  USAF  radars  are  being  eliainated.  The  E-3A  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  Systea  (AWACS)  augaents  this  surveillance  capability. 

c.  Tactical  Air  Forces.  The  active  tactical  fighter  force 
consists  of  26  organizationally  structured  wings,  which  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  bring  to  full  equipage  by  FT  1984.  In  lY  1981,  the  Air  Force 
is  continuing  its  tactical  fighter  force  aodernization  with  the  addition 
of  four  F-16  tactical  fighter  squadrons  and  three  additional  A-10  squad¬ 
rons.  Also,  F-15  equipage  will  increase  by  12  PAA  in  FT  1981. 

An  eleven  wing  equivalent  Air  Reserve  Force  (ARF)  struc¬ 
ture  coaqposed  of  39  fighter  squadrons  augaents  the  active  force.  laprove- 
aents  to  ANGUS  forces  in  FT  1981  include  conversion  of  two  F-105  units 
to  the  F-4  and  two  units  to  the  OA-37B.  Modernization  of  the  ARF  continues 
with  the  addition  of  F-4  and  A-7  aircraft  to  the  ANGUS  and  A-10  aircraft  to 
the  USAFR  in  FT  1981.  Air  Force  Reserve  associate  units  provide  the 
ability  to  aore  fully  use  existing  bases  and  aircraft  by  providing 
reserve  aircrews  to  active  KC-10  units.  In  FT  1981,  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  will  provide  50  percent  of  the  KC-10  aircrews. 

Other  changes  prograaaed  in  the  tactical  aircraft  force 
structure  in  FT  1981  include  an  increase  in  E-3A  AWACS  aircraft  to  22 
PAA,  providing  a  significant  coaaand  and  control  capability;  and  an 
addition  of  three  EC-130H  tactical  electronic  warfare  aircraft. 

d.  Airlift  Forces.  Although  strategic  airlift  forces  reawin 
at  234  PAA  C-141  aircraft  and  70  PAA  C-5  aircraft,  the  second  increaent 
of  C-141A  aircraft  being  Modified  into  the  "stretched"  C-I41B  enter  the 
inventory  in  FT  1981,  bringing  to  over  70  percent  the  nuaber  of  C-141B  aircraft 
in  the  force.  These  Modifications  will  increase  C-141  cargo  voluae 

capacity  by  about  30  percent  and  provide  an  air  refueling  capability  lAich  will 
reduce  dependence  on  foreign  enroute  basing  structures. 

Air  Force  Reserve  associate  units  provide  the  ability  to 
wore  fully  use  existing  bases  and  aircraft  by  providing .reserve  air 
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crews  and  aaintenance  personnel  to  active  C-141,  C-S,  and  C-9  units.  C-S 
associate  crew  ratios  will  be  increasing  to  allow  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
to  assuae  an  increased  role  in  strategic  airlift.  The  ARFs  possess  the 
only  short  takeoff  and  landing  (STOL)  capability  in  the  airlift  force 
with  C-123  and  C-7  aircraft.  iSF  tactical  airlift  forces  decrease  by  32 
PAA  in  FT  1981  for  a  total  of  344  C-130,  C-7,  and  C-123  aircraft. 

2.  Manageswnt  Initiatives 

Within  the  stable  aanpower  levels  for  FT  1980  and  FT  1981,  the 
Air  Force  plans  significant  uproveisents  in  its  coabat  capability  through 
iaproved  utilization  of  aMi4>ower  resources. 

The  Air  Force  is  proaoting  productivity  enhancing  initiatives 
which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII.  The  Air  Force  is  also  continuing 
the  use  of  technological  initiative  to  provide  aanpower  econoaies  in  FT  1981 
such  as  autoaated  telecoaaunications  prograas  and  replaces«nt  of  precision 
approach  radars  with  instruaent  landing  systeas. 

Increased  efficiency  through  specific  aanageaent  initiatives  is 
a  prisury  aeans  of  enhancing  the  productivity,  effectiveness,  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  Air  Force  coabat  forces.  To  enhance  overall  readiness  and 
aission  capability,  the  Air  Force  will  continue  to  reallocate  resources 
aade  available  by  isanageaept  initiatives  such  as  those  discussed  above. 

3.  Active  Military  Manpower 

The  Air  Force  has  revised  its  FT  1980  active  ailitary  aanpower 
program  to  the  congress ionally  authorized  ceiling  of  558,000.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  1,000  froa  the  budget  request.  The  reduction,  as  directed 
by  Congress,  has  been  taken  priaarily  in  the  training  area.  FT  1981  and 
FT  1982  requested  levels  reflect  a  aodest  growth  coapared  to  the  revised 
FT  1980  prograa. 

Since  FT  1973,  the  Air  Force  has  reduced  active  ailitary  in  Base  Operating 
Support  by  24  percent.  Individual  Trailing  by  34  percent.  Students  and 
Trainees  by  31  percent  and  Hanageaent  Headquarters  by  35%.  During  the  saae 
period,  however,  the  Air  Force  increased  its  Tactical  Air  Forces  active 
ailitary  aanpower  by  22  percent.  The  requested  aanpower  prograa  reflects 
continued  esqthasis  on  enhancing  coabat  readiness  through  aanageswnt  initiatives. 

4.  Air  Reserve  Forces  Manpower 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  play  a  vital  role  in  our  total  force 
posture  and  aust  be  provided  with  sradem  equipaent.  During  the  last 
several  years,  the  Air  Force  has  increswntally  equipped  thea  with  first 
line  aircraft— A-7s,  F-4s,  C-130s,  KC-135s,  F-106s  and  A-lOs.  By  the 
end  of  FT  1981,  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  will  possess  approziaately  32  percent 
of  the  tactical  fighter  aircraft,  63  percent  of  the  tactical  airlift  air¬ 
craft,  45  percent  of  the  strategic  airlift  crew  capability,  60  percent  of 
aerial  ports  capability,  21  percent  of  the  strategic  tanker  aircraft  and 
60  percent  of  the  strategic  defensive  interceptor  aircraft. 
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The  Air  Force  has  included  in  the  FY  1981  budget  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  congress ionally  directed  test  of  converting  vacant  and  new 
civilian  positions  froa  Full-Tiae  Unit  Support-Military  Technician  to 
Full-Tiae  Unit  Support-Active  (hurd/Reserve  positions.  The  FT  1981  prograa 
involves  the  conversion  of  over  900  positions.  The  Air  Force  is  closely 
Monitoring  this  test  to  insure  that  the  coiri>st  readiness  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  is  not  cos^roaised. 

Success  in  overall  Air  Reserve  Forces  recruiting  and  retention 
will  deteraine,  in  large  aeasure,  the  future  availability  of  Air  Reserve 
Forces  in  the  nuabers  and  skills  required.  The  availability  of  reserve 
forces  Manpower  will  be  a  key  factor  in  detemining  the  optiaua  balance 
between  reserve  and  active  forces  in  the  years  ahead.  The  favorable 
reiults  of  Air  Reserve  Forces  recruiting  and  retention  in  FT  1979  offer 
encourageaent  that,  given  proper  equipment,  realistic  training,  and 
reasonable  monetary  incentives,  the  Total  Force  Policy  as  iBq>lenented  by 
the  Air  Force  will  continue  to  provide  an  effective  nix  of  active  and 
reserve  capability. 

5.  Civilian  Manpower 

In  FT  1979,  the  Air  Force  ei^Ioyed  about  245,100  inservice 
civilians.  Civilian  manpower  for  FT  1981  is  nearly  4,500  below  this 
level.  In  FT  1981,  inservice  civilians  assigned  to  the  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  Central  Logistics  function  coaq;>ri8e  93  percent  of  the  total  inservice 
Central  Logistics  manpower.  Other  civilian  intensive  areas  include  Research 
and  Development  (54  percent  of  total  manpower).  Base  Operating  Support  (36 
percent  of  total  manpower) ,  and  Centralized  Support  Activities  (38  percent 
of  total  manpower). 

The  Air  Force  has  long  recognized  the  requirement  for  a  mix  of 
active  and  reserve  military  members,  inservice  civilian  es^loyees,  and 
private  sector  contracts.  This  highly  successful  team  concept  is  based 
on  the  congressional  mandate  to  use  the  least  costly  form  of  manpower 
consistent  with  military  requirements  and  the  national  policy  of  relying 
upon  the  private  sector  for  comaercial/industrial  goods  and  services. 

Through  application  of  this  policy,  the  Air  Force  converted  over  10,000 
military  positions  to  inservice  civilian  or  contract  between  FT  1973  and 
FT  1979.  The  Air  Force  believes  that  future  military-to-civilian  conver¬ 
sion  programs  can  be  accommodated  only  through  a  regularized  function-by- 
function  analysis.  To  do  otherwise  could  create  wartime  military  skill 
shortfalls. 

Air  Force  work  loads  which  do  not  require  essential  military  or 
inservice  civilian  incumbency  are  subjected  to  comparative  (MB  Circular 
A-76  type  cost  analyses.  The  Air  Force  carefully  analyzes  its  military 
and  inservice  civilisn  requirements  on  a  function-by- function  basis  to 
insure  that  proposed  potential  conversions  to  contract  do  not  compromise 
the  integrity  of  our  combat  readiness  posture.  Based  upon  these  detailed 
analyses  and  as  part  of  a  continuing  evaluation  program,  the  Air  Force, 
as  s  budget  planning  assumption,  has  programmed  the  conversion  of  2,100 
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authorizations  to  contract  in  FY  1981.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  FY  1980 
prograa  to  convert  approxiaately  6,000. 

The  Air  Force  had  a  very  positive  experience  with  its  FY  1979 
contract  conversion  program.  Studies  conducted  last  year  were  perforaed 
under  "interia"  procedures  using  the  pre-SO  June  1976  (MB  Circular  A-76, 
because  Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  the  guidance  used  in  FY  1977  and 
had  iaposed  a  aoratoriua  in  FY  1978.  Fifty-nine  cost  studies  were 
conducted  in  FY  1979,  resulting  in  45  conversions  to  contract  with  the 
balance  reaaining  in-house.  The  functions  converted  to  contract  repre¬ 
sent  a  savings  to  the  govemaent  of  about  one  of  every  five  dollars  that  it 
has  been  costing  the  Air  Force.  The  functions  reaaining  in-house  repre¬ 
sented  a  dollar  savings  to  the  Govemaent  of  11  percent  and  only  required 
66  percent  of  the  original  aanpower  authorizations.  Strong  pressure 
exerted  by  the  Air  Force  to  insure  that  the  in-house  cost  calculations 
were  based  upon  realistic  estimates  to  perfora  the  Stateaent  of  Work  in 
the  most  cost-effective  and  efficient  aanner  thus  resulted  in  substantial 
savings.  The  FY  1979  program  kept  19  percent  of  the  functions  and  35  percent 
of  the  authorizations  studied  in-house;  earlier  experience  had  been  15 
percent  of  the  functions  and  18  percent  of  the  authorizations  remaining 
in-house . 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  relative  percentages  of 
total  FY  1981  Air  Force  manpower  in  the  three  categories  —  active 
military,  inservice  civilian,  and  contract  manyear  equivalents  —  have 
changed  very  little  since  FY  1973.  As  a  percent  of  total  manpower, 
inservice  civilian  manpower  has  remained  almost  constant,  while  active 
military  has  decreased  by  2  percent  and  contract  sianyear  equivalents  have  in¬ 
creased  by  2  percent.  The  Air  Force  views  this  as  a  very  stable  internal 
work  force  coaposition  despite  the  decreased  overall  size  and  changes  in 
missions . 


6.  Accession  Programs 

a.  Enlisted.  Non-prior  service  enlisted  recruiting  goals  for 
FY  1980  through  FY  1981,  and  the  number  of  personnel  recruited  in  FY 
1979,  are  shown  below: 

Active  Air  Force  Enlisted  Accession  Goals 
(Non-Prior  Service) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Progrsa  68,000  73,300  79,000 

Actual  66,600 

FY  1980  represents  the  start  of  the  decline  in  the  18-year-old 
youth  market,  which  is  the  aajor  source  of  Non-Prior  Service  (NPS) 
enlistswnts.  This  decline  is  accosipanied  by  increased  competition  from 
college  campuses  to  attract  quality  youth.  The  OSD  Spring  1979  youth 
survey  indicates  that  the  inclination  of  youth  to  enlist  is  50  percent 
of  the  FT  1975  level  —  less  than  4.2  percent  of  today's  youth  state 
positively  they  will,  or  probably  Will,  enlist.  The  survey  also  indi¬ 
cates  an  increase  in  youth  obtaining  employment.  The  net  result  is  a 
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narked  drop  in  youth  availability.  Conconitant  with  this  decline  in 
youth  availability  is  the  decline  in  the  perception  of  the  Air  Force  as  a 
viable  career  option.  The  Air  Force  initially  entered  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  (AVF)  with  adequate  resources,  an  economic  climate  which  facilitated 
recruiting  success,  and  a  competitive  enlistswnt  package.  That  package 
consisted  of  wages  which  were  c<»parable  with  the  private  sector,  a 
retirement  program  and  in-service  entitlements  which  enhanced  the  appeal 
of  a  military  career,  and  a  strong  educational  incentive  in  the  GI  Bill. 

Over  the  past  four  years  this  enlistsMnt  package  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  civilian  sector  in  terms  of  pay  increases;  the  military  compen¬ 
sation  system  is  receiving  high  visibility  because  of  the  recomswndations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Military  Compensation,  the  Uniform 
Services  Benefits  Act,  and  other  proposed  changes,  and  the  Veterans 
Education  Assistance  Program  (VEAP)  educational  incentive  is  not  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  the  fonser  GI  Bill. 

During  FT  1979,  for  the  first  time  in  All-Volunteer  Force 
history,  the  Air  Force  fell  short  of  its  enlisted  recruiting  objective 
(by  about  1,400).  The  number  of  male  commitments  to  enlist  in  the 
Delayed  Enlistment  Program  (DEP)  dropped  from  a  historical  average  of 
over  19,000  to  less  than  8,500.  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  make  up 
the  deficit  with  increased  female  enlistment.  However,  female  commit¬ 
ments  to  enlist  in  the  DEP  are  only  approximately  45  percent  of  require- 
Bients  versus  a  historical  rate  of  approximately  65  percent.  Additionally, 
the  degradation  in  the  quality  of  enlistees  continues.  High  school  diploma 
graduate  rates  were  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  AVF,  and  the  combined 
Mental  Category  I  and  II  rates  were  the  lowest  since  1958.  Continuation 
of  these  trends  portends  increased  recruiting  costs. 

The  Air  Force  must  have  the  requested  FT  1981  recruiting 
resources.  These  vital  resources,  combined  with  a  new  series  of  sianage- 
ment  initiatives,  are  necessary  for  the  Air  Force  to  better  penetrate 
youth  isarkets  to  attract  enough  youth  for  service  in  the  Air  Force. 

Air  Reserve  Force  (ARF)  non-prior  service  enlisted  recruiting 
goals  for  FT  1980  through  FT  1981  and  the  number  of  personnel  recruited 
in  FT  1979  are  shown  below: 

Air  Reserve  Forces  Enlisted  Accession  Goals 
(Hon-Prior  Service) 

FT  79  FT  80  FT  81 

Program  8,928  7,569  8,163 

Actual  6,231 

Both  the  ANGUS  and  the  USAFR  exceeded  their  end  strength 
objectives  but  fell  short  of  their  non-prior  service  objectives  by  30 
percent.  This  shortfall,  along  with  fact-of-life  problems  in  manning 
critical  specialties,  increases  the  need  for  full  recruiting  resources 
in  FT  1981.  The  comments  regarding  the  facts  of  life  in  today's  market  place 
made  in  the  previous  section  on  active  force  accessions  also  apply  to  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces. 
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The  Air  Reserve  Forces  will  offer  an  enlistisent  bonus  and 
educational  assistance  during  FY  1980  for  certain  hard-to-fill  career 
fields,  and  will  expend  every  effort  to  meet  all  objectives. 

b.  Officer.  The  officer  procurement  program  supports  estab¬ 
lished  undergraduate  flying  training  rates  and  officer  requirements 
in  the  broad  range  of  essential  combat  sustaining  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  management  functions.  During  FY  1979,  the  Air  Force  continued 
to  encounter  increasing  difficulties  in  recruiting  officer  candidates  in 
the  technical  and  engineering  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  health  care  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  market  for  these  skills  is  highly  competitive  and,  in  the 
volunteer  force  environment,  recruiting  is  a  particularly  difficult 
challenge.  In  FY  1979,  we  achieved  only  31  percent  of  our  Officer 
Training  School  engineering  officer  requirements  and  attained  only  47 
percent  of  our  physician  goals.  The  Air  Force  is  requesting  additional 
recruiters  and  funding  for  new  recruiting  initiative,  and  will  expend  every 
effort  to  laeet  the  officer  force  requirements.  Officer  accession  goals 
and  FY  1979  experience  are  shown  below: 

Active  Air  Force  Officer  Accession  Goals 


Program 

Actual 


FY  79 
10^  298 
10,  200 


FY  80 
11,272 


FY  81 
10,689 


The  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  during  FY 
1979  were  successful  in  their  aggressive  compaign  to  procure  officers. 
However,  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  still  have  critical  manning  level  pro¬ 
blems  in  some  mission  essential  skill  areas,  such  as  weapons  systems 
officers,  and  in  the  professional  areas,  such  as  doctors.  These  short¬ 
ages  have  direct  impact  on  our  combat  capabilities. 

C.  Air  Force  Manpower  Requirements  By  Defense  Planning  and  Programming 
Category  (DPPC) 

The  following  tables  display  Air  Force  manpower  by  DPPC  for  the 
period  FY  1979  through  FY  1981.  Beginning  in  FY  1980,  Selected  Reserve 
numbers  throughout  this  chapter  include  reservists  on  full-time  active 
duty  for  administration  and  training  of  the  reserves  forces.  This  section 
relates  Air  Force  manpower  requirements  to  force  levels  and  describes  the 
significant  features  of  and  changes  in  the  FY  1980  through  FY  1981  program. 
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AIR  FORCE  ACTIVE  MILITARY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


FY  1979 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Actual 

FY  1981  Budget 

Strategic 

76.5 

76.0 

76.0 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

55.9 

56.4 

56.4 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

9.6 

8.5 

8.5 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

11.1 

11.1 

11.1 

Tactical /Mobility 

122.6 

121.2 

127.0 

Land  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

85.7 

84.7 

90.2 

Naval  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Mobility  Forces 

37.0 

36.5 

36.8 

Auxiliary  Activities 

55.0 

55.6 

52.2 

Intelligence 

17.0 

17.6 

14.4 

Centrally  Managed  Connminlcatlona 

15.2 

15.2 

15.2 

Research  and  Development 

14.7 

14.8 

14.8 

Geophysical  Activities 

8.1 

8.1 

7.8 

Support  Activities 

250.6 

254.6 

256.4 

Base  Operating  Support 

150.9 

152.7 

153.9 

Medical  Support 

12.9 

12.8 

12.7 

Personnel  Support 

5.9 

5.9 

6.2 

Individual  Training 

18.9 

20.2 

20.2 

Force  Support  Training 

22.5 

24.0 

26.0 

Central  Logistics 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

15.2 

15.5 

14.1 

Management  Headquarters 

18.9 

18.3 

18.3 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Subtotal-Force  Structure 

504.7 

507.4 

511.5 

Individuals 

54.5 

50.6 

52.9 

Transients 

18.7 

13.3 

13.5 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Students,  Trainees 

30.7 

34.5 

36.5 

Cqdets 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4  . 

Total 

559.2 

558.0 

564.5  1 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due 

to  rounding. 
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AIR  FORCE  SELECTED  RESERVE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  (ANGUS) 
(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


FY  1979 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Actual 

FY  1981  Rudset 

( 

StrateKlc 

20.4 

20.2 

20.3 

V 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

10.3 

10.1 

10.2 

/ 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 

57.9 

57.3 

58.8 

(, 

Land  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

41.5 

41.2 

42.7 

Naval  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Mobility  Forces 

16.4 

16.1 

16.2 

Auxiliary  Activities 

11.0 

11.9 

12.0 

1 

Intelligence 

- 

- 

- 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Research  and  Development 

- 

- 

- 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

L 

Support  Activities 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

Base  Operating  Support 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

c 

Medical  Support 

- 

- 

- 

Personnel  Support 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Individual  Training 

- 

- 

- 

C 

Force  Support  Training 

- 

- 

- 

Central  Logistics 

- 

- 

- 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

Management  Headquarters 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

( 

Federal  Agency  Support 

* 

— 

— 

Subtotal-Force  Structure 

91.7 

92.1 

93.9 

( 

Individuals 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

\ 

Transients 

- 

- 

- 

/ 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Ho Ideas 

- 

- 

- 

Students,  Trainees 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Cadets 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

93.5 

94.0 

95.8 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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AIR  FORCE  SELECTED  RESERVE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  (USAFR) 
(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


Strategic 

FY  1979 
Actual 

2.0 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

2.2 

FY  1981 
Budget 

2.3 

0  n 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

1*8 

2  e  0 

/eU 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 

38.3 

38.3 

38.2 

Land  Forces 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

6.5 

6.3 

6.8 

Naval  Forces 

— 

— 

Mobility  Forces 

31.9 

32.0 

31.4 

Auxiliary  Activities 

2.4 

2.3 

2.8 

Intelligence 

1.1 

1.1 

lei 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 

Research  and  Development 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.6 

0.6 

lei 

Support  Activities 

13.7 

14.3 

14.5 

Base  Operating  Support 

7.0 

7  #  6 

7.6 

Medical  Support 

2  e  7 

2  e  7 

2e7 

Personnel  Support 

0.0 

0.3 

0.3 

Individual  Training 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

Force  Support  Training 

•• 

— 

M  i 

Central  Logistics 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Management  Headquarters 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.2 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.1 

0.2 

Subtotal-Force  Structure 

56.2 

57.2 

57.8 

Individuals 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

Transients 

• 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 

- 

Students,  Trainees 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

Cadets 

Total 

57.0 

58.2 

59.3 

Note:  Detail  «ay  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 


AIR  FORCE  CIVILIAN  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(Direct  and  Indirect  Hire  End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


Strategic 

FT  1979 
Actual 

8.5 

FY  1980  FY  1981 

FY  1981  Budget 

8.2  7.7 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

3.7 

3.4 

3.2 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 

26.9 

27.0 

27.4 

Land  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

13.9 

14.0 

14.5 

Naval  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

Mobility  Forces 

13.1 

13.0 

12.9 

Auxiliary  Activities 

23.7 

24.3 

24.3 

Intelligence 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Centrally  Managed  Comnunlcatlons 

3.8 

4.0 

3.9 

Research  and  Developnent 

17.2 

17.4 

17.4 

Geophysical  Activities 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

Support  Activities 

185.9 

184.4 

181.2 

Base  Operating  Support 

89.1 

87.8 

86.0 

Medical  Support 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

Personnel  Support 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

Individual  Training 

5.1 

5.3 

5.4 

Force  Support  Training 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Central  Logistics 

68.6 

66.9 

66.0 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

8.7 

9.5 

8.8 

Management  Headquarters 

8.5 

8.9 

8.9 

Federal  Agency  Support 

* 

* 

* 

Total 

245,1 

243.9 

240.6 

Note:  Detail  oiay  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
*  Fewer  than  50  spaces. 
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1.  Determiaatioa  of  Active  Military  End  Strength 

The  Air  Forces  iatemal  aanpower  aanagesieat  systea  records 
authorized  strength  for  force  units  vice  the  projected  actual  strength 
shown  in  this  report.  Authorized  strength  for  a  given  unit,  and  hence 
for  a  given  DPPC,  differs  froa  the  actual  strength  because  of  fluctuations 
in  manning.  The  DPPC  strengths  in  this  report  were  generated  by  deducting 
from  the  authorized  strength  for  each  DPPC  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  projected 
30  September  force  undermanning,  “nie  strength  deducted  froa  each  DPPC  is 
shown  below. 

MILITARY  UNDERMANNING  BY  DPPC 


(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Strategic 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

0.3 

0.3 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

* 

* 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

0.1 

0.1 

Tactical/Mobility 

Land  Forces 

- 

- 

Theater  Forces 

- 

- 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

0.4 

0.5 

Naval  Forces 

- 

- 

Mobility  Forces 

0.2 

0.2 

Auxiliary  Activities 

Intelligence 

0.1 

0.1 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 

0.1 

0.1 

Research  and  Developrcnt 

0.1 

0.1 

Geophysical  Activities 

* 

* 

Support  Activities 

Base  Operating  Support 

0.8 

0.8 

Medical  Support 

0.1 

0.1 

Personnel  Support 

* 

* 

Individual  Training 

- 

- 

Force  Support  Training 

0.1 

0.1 

Central  Logistics 

* 

* 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

0.1 

0.1 

Management  Headquarters 

0.1 

0.1 

Federal  Agency  Support 

* 

* 

Total 

2.4 

2.5 

*Less  than  50 

Total  auy  not  add  due  to  rounding 
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b.  Active  Air  Force  ailitary  strength  fluctuates  continuously 
as  personnel  enter  and  leave  the  service.  High  school  graduates  are 
available  in  the  suaner  months,  and  hence  the  Air  Force  strength  declines 
through  the  spring  in  anticipation  of  the  prime  recruiting  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August.  Thus,  although  the  Air  Force  meets  overall 
miliary  end  strength  levels  by  the  year  end,  some  airmen  will  still  be 
in  the  training  pipeline  vice  filling  required  manpower  positions  in 
field  units. 

2.  Strategic.  Air  Force  Strategic  Forces  are  subdivided  into  Of¬ 
fensive,  Defensive,  and  Control  and  Surveillance  forces. 

a.  Offensive  Strategic  Forces.  The  following  tables  show  Air 
Force  Offensive  Strategic  Forces. 

Air  Force  Offensive  Strategic  Forces  (PAA) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 


Active  Force 

Bombers 

B-52 

316 

316 

316 

FB-111 

60 

60 

60 

Tankers 

- 

KC-135 

487 

487 

487 

Missiles 

Titan  II 

54 

54 

54 

Minutesian 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Reserve  Forces 

Tankers 

ANGUS  KC-135 

104 

104 

104 

USAFR  KC-135 

24 

24 

24 

Air  Force 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces  Manpower 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

55.9 

56.4 

56.4 

ANGUS 

10.3 

10.1 

10.2 

USAFR 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Civilian 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 
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Offensive  Strategic  Forces  consist  of  coiri>at  aircraft  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  aissiles  under  the  control  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Coasund  (SAC).  SAC's  primary  mission  is  to  deter  nuclear  war  by 
maintaining  the  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  SAC  is  also  capable  of  delivering  conventional  (non-nuclear) 
weapons  with  its  bomber  aircraft.  To  perform  these  missions  in  FT  1981, 
there  are  21  B-52  squadrons,  four  FB-111  squadrons,  33  active  force  and 
16  reserve  force  KC-135  tanker  squadrons,  six  Titan  missile  squadrons, 
and  20  Hinuteman  squadrons  with  the  Primary  Aircraft/Aerospace  Vehicle 
Authorizations  (PAA)  shown  in  the  above  table. 

The  FY  1980  active  military  manpower  increase  is  primarily 
due  to  an  assigned  strength  shortfall  at  the  end  of  FT  1979. 

Air  Force  Reserve  oianpower  increases  in  FY  1980  reflect 
full-time  active  duty  personnel  included  in  USAFR  strengths.  In  addition, 
ANGUS  technicians  converted  to  full-time  active  duty  reservists  are  a 
primary  reason  for  the  decrease  in  civilians. 

b.  Defensive  Strategic  Forces.  The  following  tables  show 
Air  Force  Defensive  Strategic  Forces. 

Air  Force  Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Interceptor  Squadfons 

Active  Force  666 

ANGUS  10  10  10 


Air  Force  Defensive  Strategic  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FT  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

9.6 

8.5 

8.5 

ANGUS 

9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

USAFR 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Civilian 

3.7 

3.4 

3.2 
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FY  1981  Air  Force  Defensive  Strategic  Forces  include  air¬ 
craft  and  radars  of  the  Tactical  Air  Coaaand  and  Air  National  Guard  for 
surveillance  and  control  of  air  space.  To  perfom  this  nission  in  FY 
1981,  the  Air  Force  will  enploy  a  force  of  six  active  Air  Force  and  five 
Air  National  Guard  F-106  squadrons,  two  Air  National  Guard  F-101  squad¬ 
rons  and  three  Air  National  Guard  F-4  squadrons.  The  ground  environsMnt 
systens  include  six  regional  control  centers,  two  Manual  NORAD  control 
centers,  and  60  surveillance  radar  sites  (including  USAF/FAA  joint  use). 
Thirty-one  Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  stations  (10  USAF)  are  Manned 
priMarily  by  contractor  personnel. 


FY  1980  active  Military  Manpower  decreases  priMarily  due 
to  the  phased  iMpleMentation  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  SysteM  (JSS). 


ANGUS  increases  in  FY  1980  are  the  result  of  including 
additional  full-tiMe  active  duty  personnel  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
strength  and  an  increase  in  the  level  of  unit  Manning. 


The  FY  1980  decrease  in  civilian  oianpower  is  priMarily 
the  result  of  a  teMporary  overage  in  assigned  strength  at  the  end  of 
FY  1979  and  the  continued  impleisentation  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  SysteM 
(JSS).  The  FY  1981  reductions  are  priMarily  the  result  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Force  technician  conversion  test  and  adjustments  to  the  ANGUS  force  structure 
program. 


c.  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces.  Manpower 
requireswnts  for  this  category  are: 


Air  Force  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FT  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

11.1 

11.1 

11.1 

ANGUS 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Civilian 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Control  and  Surveillance  forces  include  the  following 
aircraft  in  FT  1981:  one  squadron  of  SR-71s  for  reconnaissance;  27 
EC- 135  post  attsck  command  and  control  system  aircraft,  idiich  are  used 
by  the  Strstegic  Air  Command  for  airborne  conmand  posts,  communications 
relay,  and  launch  control  centers;  and  four  E-4A/B  National  Emergency 
Airborne  Command  Post  aircraft.  The  ground  environswnt  activities 
include  the  N(NtAD  Combat  Operations  Center  in  Cheyenne  Mountain  nea^ 
Colorado  Springs,  which  is  the  nerve  center  for  aerospace  defense  of  the 
North  Americsn  continent;  three  ballistic  missile  early  warning  sites; 
four  Submarine  Launch  Ballistic  Missile  (SLBM)  detection  and  warning 
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sites;  the  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  Attack  Characterization  System 
facility;  six  SPACETRACK  facilities  consisting  of  radars  and  ground-based, 
electro-optical  deep  space  surveillance  system  sites;  the  ground  data 
system  for  the  satellite  early  warning  program;  three  Air  National  Guard 
aircraft  control  and  warning  sites;  and  portions  of  the  National  Military 
Command  and  Control  System.  Control  and  Surveillance  forces  also  include 
communications  and  command  and  control  support  equipment.  Finally,  some 
of  the  Worldwide  Military  Comoiand  and  Control  System  automatic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  resources  are  also  included  in  this  category. 

The  apparent  increase  in  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1980  is  the  result 
of  temporary  assigned  strength  shortfalls  at  the  end  of  FY  1979. 

3.  Tactical/Mobility.  Air  Force  Tactical  and  Mobility  forces  are 
discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

a.  Tactical  Air  Forces.  The  following  tables  show  Air  Force 
Tactical  Air  Forces. 


Air  Force  Tactical 

Air  Forces 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active  Force 

Tactical  Fighter  Wings  (TFW) 

26 

26 

26 

Tactical  Fighter  Squadrons 

80 

79 

78 

Reconnaissance  Squadrons 

7 

6 

6 

Special  Operations  Squadrons 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control 

5 

5 

5 

(AWACS)  Squadrons 

3 

3 

3 

Airborne  TAGS  Squadrons 

11 

9 

9 

Airborne  TACCS  Squadrons 

2 

2 

2 

Tanker/Cargo  Squadron  (KC-10) 

0 

0 

1 

Reserve  Forces 

ANGUS  Fighter/Attack  Squadrons 

31 

31 

31 

ANGUS  Reconnaissance  Squadrons 

8 

8 

8 

USAFR  Fighter/Attack  Squadrons 

a 

8 

8 

USAFR  Special  Operations  Squadrons 

2 

2 

2 

ANGUS  Airborne  TAGS  Squadrons 

6 

6 

6 

Air  Force  Tactical  Air 

Forces  Manpov. 

■dr 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

85.7 

84.7 

90.2 

ANGUS 

41.5 

41.2 

42.7 

USAFR 

6.5 

6.3 

6.8 

Civilian 

13.9 

14.0 

14.5 
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Tactical  Air  Forces  consist  of  the  tactical  fighter,  attack, 
reconnaissance,  special  operations,  and  coasund  and  control  aircraft  for 
close  air  support,  interdiction,  counterair,  reconnaissance,  tanker/ 
cargo,  and  special  purpose  aissions.  Manpower  supporting  these  forces 
include  air  crews,  organizational  and  intenaediate  aircraft  Maintenance 
personnel,  and  weapon  systeiss  security  and  Munitions  Maintenance  personnel. 
Also  included  in  this  category  are  the  forces  and  Manpower  for  the  Air 
Force's  Tactical  Air  Control  Systeas,  the  Air  Force  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center  (AFTEC),  civil  engineering  deployable  heavy  repair  (RED  HORSE) 
squadrons,  and  tactical  intelligence  squadrons. 


FY  1980  active  Military  decreases  are  due  to  the  Congres- 
ionally  directed  reduction  in  Maintenance  of  air  launched  Missiles, 
reductions  in  the  Air  Force  READY  TEAM  program,  inactivation  of  one  RF-4 
squadron  and  a  Tactical  Control  Group,  and  potential  contract  initiatives 
for  tactical  range  maintenance.  These  decreases  are  partially  offset  by 
increases  for  two  AWACS  aircraft.  War  Readiness  Material  (WRM)  capabili¬ 
ties  to  support  wartime  requirefflents,  tactical  fighter  force  structure 
increases,  and  Tactical  Air  Control  System  enhancements  in  Europe.  Active 
military  increases  in  FY  1981  are  due  principally  to  increases  for  four 
KC-10  aircraft,  three  EC-130  aircraft,  two  AWACS  aircraft,  European  Tac¬ 
tical  Air  Control  System  enhancements.  War  Readiness  Materiel  (WRM) 
capabilities  to  support  wartime  requireiaents,  new  tactical  fighter  range 
equipment,  the  initial  increment  for  the  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile 
(GLCM)  system  management  office,  and  a  structual  change  from  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  DPPC  to  the  Tactical  Air  Forces  DPPC.  These  increases  are  partially 
offset  by  savings  in  maintenance  as  a  result  of  force  modernization. 

The  ANGUS  decrease  in  FY  1980  is  the  result  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  two  Tactical  Control  Squadrons,  offset  by  increases  to  support 
force  conversions.  Reserve  component  increases  in  FY  1981  reflect  the 
continued  modernization  and  expansion  of  the  Air  Reserve  Force  tactical 
fighter  force.  The  civilian  manpower  increase  in  FY  1980  is  due  to  a 
temporary  end  strength  shortfall  at  the  end  of  FY  1979,  partially  offset 
by  the  conversion  of  Air  Reserve  Force  technicians  to  active  duty  reserv¬ 
ists.  The  civilian  manpower  increase  in  FY  1981  is  the  result  of  continued 
modernization  and  expansion  of  the  Air  Reserve  Force  tactical  fighter  force. 


b.  Mobility  Forces.  The  following  tables  show  Air  Force 
mobility  forces. 


Air  Force  Mobility  Forces 


FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 


Active  Force 

Tactical  Airlift  Squadrons  14  14 
Strategic  Airlift  Squadrons  17  17 
Aeroised  Airlift  Squadrons  3  3 
Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Squadron*  7  7 


14 

17 

3 

7 


L 

L 

L 

L 

I 

I 

c , 
(, 


e- 

C‘ 
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Reserve  Forces 

Tactical  Airlift  Squadrons  (ANGUS/USAFR)  36 

Strategic  Airlift  Squadrons  (USAFR-Assoc)  y  17 

Aeroaed  Airlift  Squardons  (USAFR-Assoc)  y  1 

Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Squadrons 

(ANGUS/USAFR)  6 


36 

17 

1 


6 


35 

17 

1 


6 


y  Associate  squadrons  provide  aircrews  and  naintenance  personnel  for 
utilization  with  active  USAF  squadrons.  These  include  one  C-9 
aeroaedical  evaluation  squadron,  four  C-5A  squadrons,  and  13  C-141 
squadrons . 


Air  Force  Mobility  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FT  79 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Military 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

37.0 

36.5 

36.8 

ANGUS 

16.4 

16.1 

16.2 

USAFR 

31.9 

32.0 

31.4 

Civilian 

13.1 

13.0 

12.9 

Air  Force  Mobility  Forces  consist  of  the  tactical  airlift, 
strategic  airlift,  aeroaedical  airlift,  and  aerospace  rescue  and  recovery 
aircraft  of  the  Military  Airlift  Consuind  (MAC),  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and 
the  Air  National  Guard.  Manpower  supporting  these  forces  include  crews, 
organizational  and  interaediate  aircraft  aaintenance,  and  aircraft  security 
personnel.  This  category  also  includes  aanpower  for  aerial  port  opera¬ 
tions  and  Air  Force  special  aission  forces. 

Active  aiiitary  aanpower  decreases  in  FT  1980  are  due  to 
closure  of  an  air  passenger  terainal  and  refineaent  of  aerial  port  aan¬ 
power  standards,  T-39  flying  hour  reductions,  and  reduced  navigator 
requireaents  based  on  phased  installation  of  Inertial  Navigation  Systea 
(INS)  equipaient  in  C-141  aircraft,  partially  offset  by  increases  in  C-130 
related  aanpower  as  a  result  of  wartiae  deployaent  scenarios  siaulated  by 
the  LCm.  FT  1981  increases  are  due  to  further  increeses  associated  with 
C-130  wartiae  deployaent  requireaents  siaulated  by  the  LCOM. 

ANGUS  aanpower  decreases  in  FT  1980  are  due  to  higher  than 
prograaaed  assigned  strength  at  the  end  of  FT  1979,  while  increases  in 
FT  1981  reflect  C-130  aircraft  aodel  changes  and  the  conversion  of  a  C-7 
unit  to  a  C-130  unit.  USAFR  SMnpower  increases  in  FT  1980  reflect  higher 
unit  aanning  levels  to  iaprove  readiness.  The  reduction  in  FT  1981  USAFR 
aanpower  is  the  result  of  changes  in  force  structure. 
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Civilian  unpower  changes  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  are 
associated  with  force  structure  changes  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  and 
conversion  of  technicians  to  active  duty  reservists. 

4.  Auxiliary  Activities.  Auxiliary  Activities  are  subdivided  into 
Intelligence,  Centrally  Managed  Coonninications ,  Research  and  Developunt 
Activities,  and  Geophysical  Activities. 


a.  Intelligence. 

Air  Force  Intelligence  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

17.0 

17.6 

14.4 

USAFR 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Civilian 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

This  category  includes  unpower  for  the  Consolidated 
Cryptologic  Program,  the  General  Defense  Intelligence  Program,  and  Air 
Force  support  to  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Natioul 
Security  Agency.  The  Air  Force  Intelligence  Center  and  the  Air  Force 
Electronic  Security  Comund  are  the  priury  Air  Force  organizations  sup¬ 
porting  these  activities. 

In  FY  1980,  the  increase  in  active  military  reflects  the 
realigmsent  of  cryptologic  base  operating  support  unpower  from  BOS. 

FY  1981  active  military  reductions  reflect  tbe  realigmsent 
of  tactical  cryptologic  activities  unpower  to  tbe  tactical  air  forces 
DPPC. 


b.  Centrally  Managed  Coommnications . 

Air  Force  Centrally  Mauged  Communications  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Coq>onents 

15.2 

15.2 

15.2 

ANGUS 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Civilian 


3.8 


4.0 


3.9 


This  category  includes  manpower  supporting  long-haul 
defense  communication  systems,  Air  Force  comsuni cations  systems,  satel¬ 
lite  communications  systems,  and  the  Air  Force  Communications  Cosnand 
engineering  and  installation  activities. 

FY  1980  civilian  manpower  increases  are  due  to  temporary 
assigned  strength  shortfalls  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  FY  1981  civilian 
decreases  are  the  result  of  potential  contract  initiatives. 

Increased  ANGUS  manpower  reflects  the  Air  National  Guard's 
efforts  to  enhance  the  readiness  of  its  communications  units  by  increasing 
sunpower  to  required  levels. 


c.  Research  and  PeveloiMBent 

Air  Force  Research  and  Development  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

14.7 

14.8 

14.8 

USAFR 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Civilian 

17.2 

17.4 

17.4 

This  category  includes  manpower,  primarily  in  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Comsuind,  which  carries  out  basic  and  applied  research  and 
design,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  Air  Force  systems  and 
subsystems.  Manpower  in  this  category  also  supports  various  Department 
of  Defense  research  and  development  activities  and  agencies. 


The  increase  in  active  military  and  civilian  manpower  in 
FY  1980  is  due  prisurily  to  the  MX  and  Space  Transportation  System  programs 
The  civilian  sunpower  increase  is  the  result  of  temporary  assigned 
strength  shortfalls  at  the  end  of  FT  1979. 


d.  GeophyBical  Activities 

Air  Force  Geophysical  Activities  ^npower 
^End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

8.1 

8.1 

7.8 

ANGUS 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

USAFR 

0.6 

0.6 

1.1 

Civilian 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

The  laanpower  in  this  category  supports  active  Air  Force  and 
Air  Reserve  Force  weather  service  activities,  oieteorolcgical  and  naviga¬ 
tional  satellite/space  programs,  and  Defense  mapping,  charting,  and 
geodesy  activities.  The  FY  1980  civilian  increase  is  the  result  of  tem¬ 
porary  assigned  strength  shortfalls  in  FY  1979.  Active  military  manpower 
decreases  and  Air  Force  Reserve  and  civilian  increases  in  FY  1981  reflect 
a  projected  force  structure  adjustment. 

5.  Support  Activities.  Support  Activities  are  subdivided  into  Base 
Operating  Support,  Medical  Support,  Personnel  Support,  Individual  Training, 
Force  Support  Training,  Central  Logistics,  Centralized  Support  Activities, 
Management  Headquarters,  and  Federal  Agency  Support. 

a.  Base  Operating  Support.  Base  Operating  Support  has  two 
subcategories:  Combat  Installations  and  Support  Installations. 

(1)  Base  Operating  Support  -  Combat  Installations. 


Air  Force  Base  Operating  Support  Manpower  -  Combat  Installations 


Military 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

113.8 

114.2 

113.6 

ANGUS 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

USAFR 

6.7 

7.3 

7.3 

Civilian 

51.6 

50.0 

48.5 
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This  category  contains  isanpower  resources  essential  for 
the  direct  support  and  overall  readiness  of  our  combat  forces  in  such 
vital  functions  as  control  tower  operations,  aircraft  dispatch,  air¬ 
field  and  combat  facilities  isaintenance  and  battle  damage  repair,  fire 
protection  and  crash  rescue,  security,  base  cosmiunications ,  food  service, 
transportation,  and  supply.  Differences  among  the  services  in  accounting 
for  combat  support  manpower  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Active  military  manpower  increases  in  FY  1980  are  principally 
due  to  the  application  of  a  USAF-wide  base  civil  engineering  manpower 
standard  and  an  assigned  strength  shortfall  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  They 
are  partially  offset  by  base  realignment  actions  at  Rickenbacfcer  AFB,  the 
continued  implementation  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  System,  and  potential 
inservice  to  contract  conversions.  FY  1980  civilian  manpower  decreases 
are  due  primarily  to  potential  inservice  to  contract  conversions,  the 
continued  phase-in  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  System,  and  base  realignisent 
actions  at  Rickenbacker  AFB.  They  are  partially  offset  by  a  temporary  end 
strength  shortfall  at  the  end  of  FY  1979. 

FY  1981  decreases  in  active  military  are  due  to  force 
structure  changes,  the  phase-out  of  the  Ellington  AFB  caretaker,  and  poten¬ 
tial  inservice  to  contract  initiatives.  Partially  offsetting  increases 
are  associated  with  phasing  into  RAF  Fairford,  United  Kingdom.  Civilian 
sianpower  decreases  in  FY  1981  are  due  to  potential  inservice  to  contract 
conversions,  implementation  of  manpower  standards,  and  force  structure 
changes,  partially  offset  by  DPPC  structure  changes  bringing  Installa¬ 
tion  audiovisual  support  from  other  categories  to  BOS, 

USAFR  manpower  increases  in  FY  1980  reflect  restructuring 
of  civil  engineering  PRIME  BEEF  units  and  missions. 


(2)  Base  Operating  Support  -  Support  Installations 

Air  Force  Base  Operating  Support  Manpower  -  Support  Installations. 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

37.1 

38.5 

40.3 

Reserve  Components 

USAFR 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Civilian 

37.5 

37.9 

37.5 

This  category  contains  manpower  resources  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  for  auxiliary,  logistics,  and  training  installations  and 
other  base  operating  support  activities  such  as  base ‘hospitals,  clinics, 
dispensaries,  laundries  and  commissaries. 
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FY  1980  military  and  civilian  increases  are  due  to  the 
congressionally  directed  increase  in  laedical  support,  the  realignment  of 
consolidated  cryptologic  support  from  Intelligence,  application  of  a 
USAF-wide  base  civil  engineering  sianpower  standard,  and  end  strength 
shortfalls  at  the  end  of  FY  1979,  partially  offset  by  potential  inservice 
to  contract  initiatives  and  congressionally  directed  communications 
center  reductions.  FY  1981  military  increases  are  the  result  of  a  DPPC 
structure  change  moving  installation  audiovisual  support  into  BOS, 
partially  offset  by  potential  inservice  to  contract  initiatives,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  manpower  standards,  and  force  structure  changes. 

FY  1981  civilian  manpower  decreases  primarily  due  to 
implementation  of  manpower  standards. 

b.  Medical  Support. 

Air  Force  Medical  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

12.9 

12.8 

12.7 

USAFR 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Civilian 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

Included  in  this  category  is  manpower  required  to  provide 
medical  and  dental  care  to  eligible  individuals  in  Air  Force  medical 
centers  and  dental  facilities.  It  also  includes  medical  research  and 
development  and  Air  Force  Reserve  medical  service  units. 

Decreases  in  FY  1980  military  and  civilian  manpower  are 
due  primarily  to  temporary  overages  in  assigned  strength  at  the  end  of 
FY  1979. 


c.  Personnel  Support. 

Air  Force  Personnel  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 


Military 


Active 

5.9 

5.9 

6.2 

Reserve  Components 

ANGUS 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

USAFR 

0.0 

0.3 

0.3 

Civilian 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 
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The  Air  Force  operates  over  1,000  recruiting  offices  and 
contributes  manpower  to  67  Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Stations 
(AFEES) .  Air  Force  manpower  requirements  in  support  of  investigative 
activities,  personnel  processing,  and  the  Air  Force  Aerial  Demonstration 
Team  are  also  included  in  this  category. 

While  active  military  remains  constant  in  FY  1980,  the 
FY  1981  active  military  increase  is  for  additional  recruiters. 

The  FY  1981  ANGUS  manpower  increase  provides  retention  NCOs 
and  an  officer  minority  recruiting  team,  which  will  assist  the  ANGUS  in 
meeting  accession  goals.  The  increase  in  FY  1980  USAFR  manpower  reflects 
the  accounting  for  full-time  active  duty  personnel  in  Selected  Reserve 
strengths . 

The  FY  1980  increase  in  civilian  manpower  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  an  end  strength  shortfall  at  the  end  of  FY  1979. 


Individual  Training 


Air  Force  Individual  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

18.9 

20.2 

20.2 

USAFR 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

Civilian 

5.1 

5.3 

5.4 

Manpower  required  to  conduct  training  is  included  in  this 
category.  Individuals  actually  undergoing  training  are  carried  in  the 
(  Trainees  and  Students  and  Cadets  accounts  of  the  Individuals  category. 


Increases  in  FY  1980  active  military  are  due  primarily  to 
an  assigned  strength  shortfall  in  FY  1979,  increases  in  officer  accession 
programs  (AECP,  OTS,  ROTC),  increased  recruit  and  specialized  training, 
partially  offset  by  a  military  to  civilian  conversion  in  the  Air  Training 
Command,  and  increases  in  Undergraduate  Flight  Training  (UPT/UNT)  require¬ 
ments.  FY  1981  decreases  are  associated  principally  with  a  DPPC  structure 
change  moving  the  Accelerated  Copilot  Enhancement  program  to  force  support 
training,  partially  offset  by  the  continued  increased  UPT  requirements  and 
increased  instructors  associated  with  increased  non-prior  service  accessions. 

In  FY  1980,  civilian  manpower  increases  due  to  a  planned 
military  to  civilian  conversion  in  the  Air  Training  Command.  FY  1981 
civilian  laanpower  increases  are  associated  with  increased  non-prior 
service  accessions. 
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Detailed  justification  of  training  requireaents  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  FY  1981  Military  Manpower  Training  Report. 

e.  Force  Support  Training. 

Air  Force  Force  Support  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

22.5 

24.0 

26.0 

Civilian 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Manpower  in  this  category  includes  Air  Force  strategic, 
tactical,  and  mobility  mission  support  training.  Tactical  fighter 
aggressor  squadrons  and  manpower  supporting  chemical/biological  de¬ 
fensive  training  are  also  included. 

Increased  FY  1980  active  military  requirements  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  increase  of  tactical  training  aircraft,  increased  airlift 
inflight  refueling  training,  and  increased  C-130  training.  FY  1981  in 
creases  are  due  to  an  increase  of  tactical  training  aircraft,  increased 
C-130  training,  and  a  DPPC  structure  change  moving  the  Accelerated  Copilot 
Enhancement  program  into  this  DPPC. 


f .  Central  Logistics. 

Air  Force  Central  Logistics  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

Reserve  Components 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

USAFR 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Civilian 

68.6 

66.9 

66.0 

Air  Force  SMnpower  for  this  category  is  required  for 
centrally  managed  supply,  procurenwnt,  maintenance,  and  logistics  support 
activities,  primarily  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command. 

FY  1980  civilian  aunpower  decreases  primarily  due  to 
planned  inservice  to  contract  conversions.  Civilian  manpower  is  decreased 
in  FY  1981  due  to  planned  inservice  to  contract  conversions,  and  produc¬ 
tivity  and  overtime  programs,  partially  offset  by  force  structure  support 
requirements. 
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FY  81 


g.  Centralized  Support  Activities. 


4> 


(, 

( 


Air  Force 

Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 

FY  80 

Military 

Active 

15.2 

15.5 

Reserve  Components 
ANGUS 

1.5 

1.7 

USAFR 

1.6 

1.6 

14.1 


1.7 

1.6 


Civilian 


8.7  9.5  8.8 


The  manpower  in  this  category  is  for  centralized  support 
to  multiple  missions  and  functions  which  do  not  fit  other  DPPCs  and 
includes  Air  Force  support  to  OSD,  JCS,  unified  commands,  and  interna¬ 
tional  military  organizations.  Manpower  supporting  foreign  military  sales, 
counterintelligence  activities,  readiness  support,  personnel  administra¬ 
tion,  finance  centers,  public  affairs,  and  various  Air  Reserve  Force 
activities  is  also  included. 


^  ^  Active  military  manpower  in  FY  1980  increases  principally 

due  to  a  temporary  shortfall  in  assigned  strength  at  the  end  of  FY  1979. 
In  FY  1981,  active  military  decreases  are  due  primarily  to  a  realignment 
of  installation  audiovisual  support  and  American  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
I  vision  Service  to  BOS. 

The  FY  1980  increase  in  ANGUS  reflects  the  accounting  for 
(  full-time  active  duty  personnel  in  the  Selected  Reserve  strengths. 

FY  1980  civilian  manpower  increases  primarily  due  to 
temporary  shortfalls  in  assigned  strength  at  the  end  of  FY  1979.  Civil- 
'  ian  decreases  in  FY  1981  are  due  to  the  realignment  of  installation 

audiovisual  support  and  American  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service  to 
BOS  and  conversions  of  ARF  technicians  to  full-time  military. 


h.  Management  Headquarters. 

Air  Force  Manpower  in  DoD  Management  Headquarters 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

Active 

18.9 

18.3 

18.3 

Reserve  Components 

ANGUS 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

USAFR 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

Civilian 

8.5 

8.9 

8.9 
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The  Mopower  in  this  category  supports  Air  Force  Hansgeawnt 
Headquarters  including  the  Air  Force  Secretariat,  the  Air  Staff  (including 
the  National  Guard  Bureau),  najor  coaaand  headquarters  and  their  nuaibered 
Air  Force  headquarters.  Air  Force  Reserve  headquarters,  and  Air  Force 
CoBBunications  Coanand  area  headquarters.  Air  Force  aanpower  supporting 
international  ailitary  headquarters  and  unified  coasand  headquarters  is 
also  included  in  this  category. 

FY  1980  active  ailitary  decreases  are  associated  with  the 
congressionally  directed  reduction  in  aanageaent  headquarters  and  the 
coapletion  of  the  planned  reorganization  of  air  defense  and  surveillance 
warning  aanageawnt  responsibilities.  Civilian  aanpower  increases  in 
FY  1980  are  due  to  a  teoq>orary  shortfall  in  assigned  strength  at  the 
end  of  FY  1979,  partially  offset  by  the  congressionally  directed  reduction 
in  aanageaent  headquarters. 

Effective  FY  1980,  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  statutory  tour 
officers  are  accounted  for  as  part  of  the  Selected  Reserve  strengths. 

i.  Federal  Agency  Support. 

Air  Force  Federal  Agency  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

Active  0.2  0.2  0. 

Reserve  Coaponents 

USAFR  0.1  0.2  0. 

Civilian  *  *  * 

*Fewer  than  50. 

This  category  includes  aanpower  supporting  other  federal 
agencies  on  either  a  reiabursable  or  nonreiabursable  basis.  The  aan¬ 
power  in  this  category  reaains  stable  through  FY  1981.  USAFR  isanpower 
increases  reflect  higher  unit  aanning  levels. 

6.  Individuals .  The  Individuals  accounts  contain  aanpower  required 
for  transients;  patients,  prisoners,  and  holdees;  trainees  and  students; 
and  Air  Force  Acadeay  cadets. 

a.  Transients 
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Air  Force  Traasient  Manpower 
^End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 


FY  80 


FY  81 


Military 

Active  18.7  13.3  13.5 

Transient  manpower  is  required  to  ouintain  unit  manning 
at  authorized  levels  while  military  members  are  in  travel  and  leave- 
enroute  status  during  PCS  moves. 

The  FY  1980  decrease  in  transient  manpower  is  a  result  of 
updated  factors  for  transient  requirements  and  reduced  PCS  moves.  The 
increase  in  FY  1981  is  a  result  of  changes  in  the  PCS  move  program  factors. 

b.  Patients.  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 

Air  Force  Patient.  Prisoner,  and  Holdee  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Active 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Air  Force  manpower  in  this  category  includes  patients, 
prisoners,  and  personnel  assigned  to  the  Correctional  and  Rehabilitation 
Squadron  for  retraining  and  remains  fairly  constant  through  the  program. 

c.  Trainees  and  Students 

Air  Force  Trainee  and  Student  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


i 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

5 

'  1  Active 

30.7 

34.5 

36.5 

Reserve  Components 

ANGUS 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

USAFR 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

This  category  accounts  for  people  undergoing  training. 

The  increases  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  are  the  result  of  increased  recruit 
training,  general  skill  training,  undergraduate  flight  training  (UPT/UNT), 
health  education  and  training,  and  tactical  training,  partially  offset 
by  reductions  in  professional  military  education. 
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Reserve  cooponent  swapower  changes  in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981 
reflect  accession  program  changes. 


d.  Cadets 


Air  Force  Cadet  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79 


FY  80 


Militai 


Active 


This  category  includes  only  Air  Force  Academy  cadets  and 
remains  constant  throughout  the  program. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A.  Introduction 


This  chapter  contains  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  following 
organizations : 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 

“  Staff 

-  Field  Activities  1/ 

Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS) 

Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA) 

Defense  Audit  Service  (DAS) 

Defense  Audiovisual  Agency  (DAVA) 

Defense  Communications  Agency  (DCA) 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA) 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) 

Defense  Investigative  Service  (DIS) 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA) 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA) 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA) 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  (DSAA) 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  (USCMA) 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  (USUHS). 

These  organizations,  collectively  called  the  defense  agencies  for 
the  purposes  of  this  report,  perform  specialized  functions  supporting 
the  entire  Department  of  Defense.  The  National  Security  Agency  is 
excluded  from  this  report  for  security  reasons. 

B.  Manpower  Requirements 

The  manpower  requirements  of  the  combined  defense  agencies  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  All  military  strengths  displayed  in  the 
table  and  throughout  this  chapter  are  included  in  service  strengths  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  In  all  tables  in  this  chapter,  detail  may  not 
add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


1/  Includes  personnel  assigned  to  the  Washington  Headquarters  Services, 
the  American  Forces  Information  Service,  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services,  the  Tri-Service  Medical 
Information  System  Project  Office,  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  Dependents  Schools. 


m 
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Defense  Agencies  Manpower  Requireaents 

(End  Strength 

in  Thousands) 

FT  79 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Military  7.2 

Civilian,  Direct  Hire 

7.7 

7.9 

and  Indirect  Hire  76.7 

79.7 

80.7 

Total  83.9 

87.4 

88.6 

The  FY  1979  data  shown  throughout  this  chapter  are  actual  strengths 
as  contrasted  to  aanpower  space  authorizations  in  FT  1980  and  FT  1981. 
Actual  civilian  strengths  are  typically  below  authorizations  because 
vacated  positions  cannot  always  be  iasMdiately  refilled.  This  accounts 
for  all  apparent  FT  1979  to  FT  1980  civilian  increases  in  this  chapter 
unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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The  aission  and  associated  aanpower  requireaents  of  each  agency  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  the 
coabined  defense  agency  sunpower  requireaents  are  displayed  by  Defense 
Planning  and  Prograaaing  Category  (DPPC). 

1.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 

**  Staff.  OSD  staff  provides  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
the  analytical  capability  and  specialized  expertise  necessary  for  hia 
to  fulfill  his  aanagesMnt  responsibilities  over  the  vast  and  coaplex 
operations  of  the  Defense  Departaent. 

OSD  staff  aanpower  requireaents  are  shown  in  the  following 

table. 


(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FT  79 

FT  80 

FT  81 

Hilitsry 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Civilian 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Total 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

b. 

Field  Activities  of  OSD. 

"Field  Activities"  i 

Washington  Headqusrters  Services  (WHS)  and  five  other  organizations  which 
do  not  directly  support  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but,  for  reasons  of 
efficiency,  draw  upon  the  saae  adainistrative  resources  as  OSD  rather 
than  set  up  duplicative  operations  of  their  own. 
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These  specialized  organizations  are  described  below. 


(1)  The  Washington  Headquarters  Services  (WHS)  provides  adain* 
istrative  support  to  the  OSD  staff  and  to  the  other  OSD  field  activities. 

(2)  The  American  Forces  Information  Service  (APIS)  is 
responsible  for  the  DoD  Ansed  Forces  Information  Program  including  the 
dissemination  of  internal  information  and  the  management  of  materials 
and  resources  used  in  support  of  such  programs. 

(3)  The  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  manages  the  payment  for  medical  care  in 
nonmilitary  facilities  for  retired  members  and  for  dependents  or 
survivors  of  active  or  retired  members. 

(4)  The  Tri-Service  Medical  Management  Information 
System  (TRIMIS)  Program  Office  centrally  manages  the  development  and 
application  of  standardized  automated  systems  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
and  economy  of  health  care  in  the  military  services. 

(5)  The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  (OEA)  aids  communi¬ 
ties  which  have  been  affected  by  major  program  changes  such  as  base 
closures,  contract  cutbacks,  reductions -in- force,  and  growth  impacts. 

(6)  The  Department  of  Defense  Dependents  Schools  (DoDDS) 
administers  and  operates  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  the 
dependents  of  Defense  personnel  assigned  overseas. 

The  combined  manpower  requirements  of  the  field  activities 
of  OSD  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Manpower  Requirements 
Field  Activities  of  OSD 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Civilian 

9.6 

11.6 

11.7 

Total 

9.8 

11.8 

11.9 

DoDDS  requirements  increase  in  FY  1980  because  of  the 
takeover  of  Panama  Canal  Zone  schools.  They  Increase  further  in  FY  1981 
to  provide  special  education  programs  required  by  the  Education  Amendments 
Act  of  1978.  The  manpower  requirements  of  the  other  field  activities 
remain  stable. 

2.  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS) 

OJCS  provides  military  expertise  and  technical  and  administrative 
support  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  discharging  their 
statutory  responsibilities  as  the  principal  military  advisors  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  OJCS  manpower  requirements  are  as  follows: 


OJCS  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Civilian 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

3.  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA) 

DARPA  manages  high-risk^  high-payoff  basic  research  and  applied 
technology  programs.  Its  objective  is  to  select  and  pursue  revolutionary 
technology  developments  that  minimize  the  possibility  of  technological 
surprise  and  offer  potential  for  major  increases  in  national  defense 
capability.  In  the  performance  of  its  work»  DARPA  makes  use  of  the  services 
of  the  military  departments,  other  government  agencies,  private  industrial 
and  public  entities,  educational  and  research  institutions,  and  individuals. 

The  following  table  shows  DARPA* s  manpower  requirements. 

DARPA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

* 

* 

* 

Civilian 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Total 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

*Fewer  than  50  spaces. 

4.  Defense  Audit  Service  (DAS) 

DAS  plans  and  conducts  audits  for  OSD,  the  unified  and  speci¬ 
fied  commands,  the  defense  agencies,  the  Security  Assistance  Program,  and 
other  DoD-wide  programs. 

DAS  manpower  requirements  are  shown  below. 

DAS  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


L 

L 


C 

c 

c 

C' 

c 


FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 


r 


Civilian  Only  0.4  0.4  0.4 

5 .  Defense  Audiovisual  Agency  (DAVA) 


DAVA  was  established  by  DoD  Directive  5040.1  in  June  1979.  It 
will  provide  to  all  DoD  components  centrally  managed  production,  acquisi¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  depository  support  and  services  for  selected 
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audiovisual  aids.  The  agency's  headquarters  will  be  located  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base  in  California. 


Most  of  the  resources  for  establishing  and  operating  DAVA  will 
be  provided  by  transferring  personnel,  funds,  and  equipment  from  the 
military  departments. 

DAVA's  manpower  requirements  are  shown  on  the  following  table. 

DAVA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Military 
Civilian 
Total 

*Fewer  than  50  spaces. 

The  military  and  civilian  increases  in  FY  1981  are  due  to  the 
transfer  of  personnel  from  the  military  departments  to  DAVA. 

6.  Defense  Communications  Agency  (DCA) 

DCA  is  responsible  for: 

>  System  engineering  and  management  of  the  Defense 
Communications  System; 

^  System  architect  functions  for  current  and  future 
Military  Satellite  Communications  Systems; 

-  System  engineering  and  technical  support  to  the* Worldwide 
Military  Command  and  Control  System,  the  National  Military 
Command  System,  and  the  Minimum  Essential  Communications 
Network;  and 

-  Procuring  leased  communications  circuits,  services, 
facilities,  and  equipment  for  DoD  and  other  government 
agencies . 

DCA's  manpower  requirements  are  shown  on  the  following 

table. 


*  0.2 

0.1  0.5 

0.1  0.7 


DCA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80 

Military  1.4  1.5 

Civilian  1^  1^ 

Total  3.0 


FY  81 


1.5 

1.6 


7. 


Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA) 

DCAA  provides  the  procurement  and  contract  administration 
activities  of  the  Department  with  financial  information  and  advice  on 
proposed  or  existing  contracts  and  contractors.  DCAA's  services  are  used 
in  connection  with  negotiation,  administration,  and  settlement  of  contract 
payments  and  prices.  DCAA  also  provides  audit  services  to  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  con¬ 
tinuing  audit  interest  or  when  this  is  considered  efficient  from  a 
government -wide  point  of  view.  Primary  among  these  non-DoD  agency  clients 
are  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

DCAA  manpower  requirements  are  as  follows: 

DCAA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Civilian  Only  3.5  3.6  3.6 

8 .  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) 

The  primary  mission  of  DIA  is  to  produce  finished,  all-source 
foreign  general  military  and  scientific  and  technical  intelligence  and 
all  DoD  intelligence  estimates  and  DoD  contributions  to  National  Estimates; 
determine  information  gaps  and  validate  intelligence  collection  require¬ 
ments;  provide  plans,  programs,  policies,  and  procedures  for  DoD  intelli¬ 
gence  collection  activities;  manage  the  production  of  general  military 
intelligence  by  the  military  services,  U&S  Commands,  and  DIA;  produce  or 
manage  the  production  of  all  DoD  scientific  and  technical  intelligence; 
serve  as  the  J-2  of  the  Joint  Staff;  and  manage  and  coordinate  all  DoD 
intelligence  information  systems  programs  and  the  Interface  of  such 
systems  with  the  intelligence  community  and  DoD  systems. 

The  DIA  supports  the  intelligence  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  unified  and  specified  commands, 
military  departments,  the  National  Security  Council,  various  other 
departments  of  the  Executive  Branch,  and  congressional  committees. 

The  table  below  shows  DIA  manp>ower  requirements. 

DIA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

Civilian 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Total 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 
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Defense  Investigative  Service  (PIS) 

DIS  performs  personnel  security  investigations  for  the  DoD 
components  to  determine  the  suitability  of  an  individual  for  employment 
in  a  position  of  trust  within  the  Department  or  a-facilTty  ^rforming 
under  classified  contracts.  DIS  also  performs  criminal  investigations 
and  crime  prevention  surveys  for  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  and  conducts 
special  investigations  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  following  table  shows  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 

DIS. 


DIS  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Civilian 

1.5 

1.5 

1.7 

Total 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

A  congressional  mandate  to  clvilianize  DIS  leads  to  a  gradual 
decrease  in  military  manpower  and  an  accompanying  increase  in  civilian 
manpower. 

10.  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA) 

DLA  provides  common  supplies  and  a  broad  range  of  logistic 
services  to  the  military  departments,  other  defense  components,  Federal 
agencies,  and  authorized  foreign  governments.  Supply  management  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  clothing,  subsistence  and  medical  goods.  Industrial  and 
construction  material,  and  petroleum  products.  Logistic  services  rendered 
by  DLA  include  contract  administration,  surplus  personal  property  dis¬ 
posal,  documentation  services  to  the  R&D  community,  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  Cataloging  System.  ^ 

DLA  is  the  largest  of  the  defense  agencies,  accomplishing  its 
varied  missions  both  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  through  25  major 
field  activities. 

The  manpower  required  for  DLA's  extensive  operations  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  following  table. 

DLA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Civilian 

47.1 

47.4 

47.4 

Total 

48.1 

48.5 

48.5 

w 
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11.  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA) 

DMA  produces  and  distributes  aeronautical,  hydrographic,  and 
topographic  products  for  all  DoD  components  and  manages  and  coordinates 
all  DoD  mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  activities.  It  executes  DoD 
mapping  responsibilities  under  international  and  interagency  agreements. 
DMA  has  statutory  responsibility  for  providing  nautical  charts  and  marine 
navigation  data  for  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  provides  carto¬ 
graphic  support  for  the  cruise  missile  program. 

DMA  manpower  requirements  are  depicted  below. 

DMA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Civilian 

7.8 

8.0 

8.1 

Total 

8.2 

8.4 

8.5 

The  civilian  increase  in  FY  1980  is  necessary  to  improve  force 
readiness  and  to  support  increased  mapping  requirements  created  by  the 
formation  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  Civilians  increase  further  in 
FY  1981  due  to  transfer  of  the  terrain  analysis  function  from  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  to  DMA. 

12.  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DMA) 

DMA  is  the  consolidated  manager  of  the  DoD  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile.  The  Agency  also  manages  the  nuclear  weapon  effects  test  and 
development  programs.  DNA  manpower  requirements  are  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 

DNA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Military 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Civilian 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Total 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

13.  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  (DSAA) 

DSAA  is  responsible  for  management  of  the  DoD  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Programs.  Its  manpower  requirements  are 
as  follows: 
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FY  81 


DSAA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  79  FY  80 


Military  *  * 

Civilian  0^  0.1 

Total  0.1  0.1 


*Fewer  than  50  spaces 

14.  US  Court  of  Military  Appeals  (USCMA) 


* 

0.1 

0.1 


The  US  Court  of  Military  Appeals  serves  as  the  suprene  court 
of  the  United  States  system  of  military  justice.  It  has  jurisdiction 
over  every  court-martial  case  involving  death,  flag  or  general  officers, 
dismissals,  discharges,  and  confinement  for  one  year  or  more  and  over 
certain  military  justice  cases  of  lesser  penalties. 


The  manpower  requirements  of  the  US  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
are  shown  below. 


USCMA  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Whole  Numbersi) 

FY  79  FY  80  FY  81 

Civilian  Only  37  49  49 

15.  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  (USUHS) 

USUHS  was  created  by  PL  92-426  to  provide  high  quality  educa¬ 
tion  in  health  sciences  to  selected  individuals  who  demonstrate  dedication 
to  a  career  in  the  health  professions  of  the  uniformed  services.  The 
University  is  authorized  to  grant  appropriate  advanced  academic  degrees. 

The  total  manpower  requirements  --  including  staff,  faculty, 
and  students  —  of  the  growing  University  are  as  follows: 

USUHS  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  79  FY  80 


Military  0.4  0.5 

Civilian  0.4  0.6 

Total  0.8  1.1 

C,  Manpower  Requirements  By  DPPC. 

The  following  tables  show  the  military  and  civilian  requirements  of 
the  combined  defense  agencies,  arranged  by  DPPC. 


FY  81 

0.6 

0.7 

1.3 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES  MILITARY^  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(End  Strength  In  Thoueande) 


FY  1979 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Actual 

FY  1981  Budget 

Strategic  . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

• 

• 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

— 

• 

• 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Tactlcal/Moblllty 

• 

- 

- 

Land  Forces 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

Naval  Forces 

Mobility  Forces 

Auxiliary  Activities 

3.2 

3.4 

3.5 

Intelligence 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

Centrally  Managed  Connunlcatlons 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Research  and  Development 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Support  Activities 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

Base  Operating  Support 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Medical  Support 

* 

a 

Personnel  Support 

* 

a 

Individual  Training 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Force  Support  Training 

— 

— 

Central  Logistics 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Management  Headquarters 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Federal  Agency  Support 

Subtotal-Force  Structure 

7.2 

7.7 

7.9 

Individuals 

* 

Transients 

Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees 
Students,  Trainees 

Cadets 

Total 

7.2 

7.7 

7.9 

Note:  Detail  nay  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

IJ  Military  strengths  In  agencies  are  also  Included  In  service  tables. 
NSA  Is  excluded  due  to  security  reasons. 


*  Fewer  than  50 
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DEFENSE  AGENCIES  ClVlLlAlt-  HAMPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
(Direct  and  Indirect  Hire  End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


t; 

t. 


FY  1979 
Actual 

Strategic  0.5 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Defensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  0.5 

Tactlcal/Moblllty  - 

Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 


FY  1980  FY  1981 
FY  1981  Budget 

0.6  0.6 


0.6  0.6 


Auxiliary  Activities 

11.2 

11.4 

11.5 

Intelligence 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Research  and  Development 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1 

Geophysical  Activities 

7.7 

7.9 

8.0 

Support  Activities 

65.0 

67.7 

68.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

6.0 

5.8 

5.8 

Medical  Support 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Personnel  Support 

9.1 

10.9 

11.0 

Individual  Training 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

Force  Support  Training 

- 

- 

- 

Central  Logistics 

40.2 

40.6 

40.6 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

5.7 

5.8 

6*4 

1 

Management  Headquarters 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

Federal  Agency  Support 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Total 

76.7 

79.7 

80.7 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding, 
r/  NSA  manpower  Is  excluded  due  to  security  reasons. 
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Part  B  contains  spaclal  analyses  of  flvs  subjects  related  to  the 
Defense  manpower  program.  It  also  contains  a  description  of  isanpower  and 


forces  by  location. 


Chapter  X 
Chapter  XI 
Chapter  XII 
Chapter  XIII 
Chapter  XIV 
Chapter  XV 


Cost  of  Manpower 
All  Volunteer  Force 
Women  In  the  Military 
Productivity 

Manpower  and  Forces  by  Location 
Manpower  Data  Structure 


Chapter  X 
COST  OF  MANPOWER 


A.  Introduction 


DoD  outlays  for  manpower  costs  will  be  $77  billion  in  the  President's 
Budget  for  FY  1981.  This  chapter  discusses  the  makeup  of  those  costs. 

B.  Pay  Raise  Assumptions 

<The  pay  raise  assumptions  contained  in  the  FY  1981  budget  submissions 
and  the  previous  actual  experience  are: 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 


74 

Military/General  Schedule 
(%) 

4.8 

Wage  Board 
(%) 
10.2 

75 

5.5 

8.9 

76 

5.0 

9.0 

77 

4.8 

8.3 

78 

7.1 

7.9 

79 

5.5 

5.3  . 

6.4 

80 

7.0 

7. 4/6. 2 

81 

6.5 

y  Average  actual  increase  since  1  October  1979. 

2/  Two  numbers  iir  the  Hilitary/General  Schedule  column  reflect  different 
military  and  general  schedule  pay  raises  on  the  assumption  that  Congress 
will  pass  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  linking  military  pay  raises  directly 
to  the  private  sector.  Civilian  pay  raises  will  be  linked  to  a  wider  local 
sector  to  include  State  and  local  government  employees  as  well  as  a  wider 
clerical  base. 


C.  Description  of  Defense  Manpower  Costs 
1 .  Cost  Categories 

The  manpower  cost  categories  used  in  this  chapter  are  described 

below: 

a.  Military  Personnel  Appropriations,  one  for  each  Service, 
fund  all  the  active  military  pay,  cash  allowances,  permanent  change  of 
station  travel  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  military  people  (sub- 
sistence-in-kind)  in  military  messes  or  with  field  rations. 

b.  Defense  Family  Housing  Appropriation  funds  the  leasing, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  family  housing  for  military  personnel. 
This  appropriation  also  includes  funds  for  paying  civilians.  However,  the 
pay  for  all  DoD  civilians  is  counted  under  another  category,  civilian 
costs,  in  this  chapter.  Thus,  the  Defense  Family  Housing  cost  category 
here  excludes  civilian  costs  to  avoid  double  counting  and  should  not  be 
cos^ared  with  the  total  Defense  Family  Housing  appropriation. 
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c.  Military  Retired  P«y  Appropriation  funds  the  coapenaation 
of  retired  ailitary  personnel  for  previous  service.  The  retired  pay 
appropriation  is  a  single  appropriation  for  DoD  and  is  not  noraally 
shoim  by  Service.  The  aaount  funded  in  this  appropriation  depends  on 
the  retired  Military  population  and,  except  in  a  very  long-tens  context, 
is  independent  of  the  current  force.  The  budget  does  not  reflect  future 
retirement  costs  for  aeabers  of  the  current  force. 


d.  Reserve  and  Guard  Personnel  Appropriations,  one  for  each  of 
the  six  reserve  coaponents,  fund  reserve  drills,  active  duty  training, 
ROTC,  full-tiae  reservists  for  administration  and  training,  and  the 
Health  Profession  Scholarship  Program.  These  appropriations  cover 
basically  the  saaw  elements  as  the  Military  Personnel  appropriations. 


e.  Civilian  Costs.  Unlike  military  personnel  costs  which  are 
funded  through  separate  appropriations,  civilian  costs  are  spread  among 
several  appropriations  in  accordance  with  the  function  being  performed. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percent  of  the  FT  1981  DoD  civilian  costs 
contained  in  each  of  the  functional  appropriations. 


Table  1 


FT  1981  CIVILIAN  COSTS  BY  APPROPRIATION 


Appropriations  Account 

Operations  and  Maintenance 
RDT&E  .  . 

Procurement-' 

Defense  Family  Housing 
Military  Construction 
Total 


Percent  of  Civilian  Costs 

85.5 

8.8 

3.2 

1.4 

1.1 


100.0 


No  civilians  are  paid  directly  from  procurement  appropriations,  but 
indirectly  through  the  Industrial  Funds. 


Civilian  costs  include  compensation  for  both  direct  and  indirect 
hires.  Also  included  are  the  DoD  contribution  to  retirement,  and  health 
and  life  insurance. 


f  Personnel  Support  Costs.  Personnel  support  costs  are 
defined  as  the  non-pay  portions  of  the  costs  of  the  following  functions: 

-  Individual  Training 

-  Medical  Si^ort  (including  CHAMPUS) 

-  Recruiting  and  Examining 

-  Overseas  Dependent  Education 

-  Base  Operating  Support  (50  percent  of  total) 

-  Other  Personnel  Support 


The  direct  personnel  costs,  including  pay,  are  not  included  in 
personnel  support  costs,  as  they  have  already  been  included  in  the 
previously  defined  cost  categories.  Explanations  of  the  personnel  support 
costs  for  each  of  the  above  listed  functions  are  presented  in  Section  0-1 
which  follows. 

2.  Cost  Trends 

Table  2  shows  the  trends  in  Manpower  costs  and  the  associated 
strengths  for  the  President's  FT  1981  budget  and  selected  historical 
years  including  payaents  to  retired  Military  personnel. 
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T«bl>  2 

DKnnSE  IttHFOim  cons  wns  miTAXT  RinitED  pat  APPSOPItUTIOR  1/ 
(Outlay*,  $  Billion)  ~ 


R  1981 
Frasldant'a 


Actual 

Budnet  Beeuaat 

R  64  R  68  R  74  R  75  R  76 

R  77  R  78  R  79  R  80  R  81 

Dafanae  Outlay* 

49.5 

77.3  , 

77.6 

84.9 

87.9 

95.6 

103.0 

115.0 

127.4 

142.7 

Manpower  Outlay* 

Military  Paraonnal 
Appropriation* 

12.3 

19.0 

22.1 

23.2 

23.3 

23.9 

25.1 

26.3 

28.2 

30.3 

Def.  Fanlly  Houalng 

.5 

.4 

.7 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

Appropriation*  2/ 

Military  Ratlrad  Fay 

1.2 

2.1 

5.1 

6.2 

7.3 

8.2 

9.2 

10.3 

11.9 

13.7 

Appropriation*  3/ 

Raaarv*  and  Guard 

.7 

.9 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

Far aonnal >  Appropa . 

Civilian  Coats  £/ 

7.5 

10.6 

14.1 

15.3 

16.4 

17.5 

18.9 

19.8 

21.4 

22.7 

Feraonnel  Support 

1.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

4.2 

4.8 

4.8 

6.0 

Coata  5/ 

Total  Manpower  Coata 

23.9 

35.8 

46.6 

51.1 

53.5 

56.3 

60.5 

64.5 

70.0 

76.7 

End  Strangths  (OOOa) 
Ragtilar  Ea^loyaea 


Active  Military 

2687 

2161 

2127 

2081 

2074 

2061 

2025 

2045 

2059 

Civilian*  4/ 

Direct  Hire 

1035 

1274 

1015 

989 

960 

939 

936 

916 

913 

911 

Indirect  Hire 

140 

119 

94 

89 

87 

83 

81 

75 

78 

79 

Total 

1176 

1393 

1109 

1078 

1047 

1022 

1017 

991 

991 

990 

Total 

3863 

4940 

3270 

3205 

3128 

3095 

3078 

3016 

3036 

3049 

Other* 

Selected  Reserve 

953 

922 

925 

896 

823 

808 

788 

807 

832 

868 

Retired  Military 

435 

651 

1012 

1073 

1132 

1199 

1243 

1286 

1328 

1370 

T7  Data  aaelude  civil  functlona. 

2/  Exeludaa  elylllaa  pay  portion  of  thla  appropriation  which  1*  Included  under  civilian  coata. 

3/  For  thoao  already  ratlrad.  Future  ratlranant  coata  for  currant  nenbera  are  not  currently  reflected 
In  the  budget. 

A/  The  coat  of  clvlllana  la  budgeted  under  the  functional  appropriation*--*. g. ,  operation*  and  naln- 
tenance,  fanlly  houalng,  RDTAE.  Often  Indirect  hire  clvlllana  are  excluded  fron  nanpouer  coata  and 
atrangth  data. 

Exeludaa  the  pay  of  nllltary  and  civilian  peraonnel,  alnc*  they  are  accounted  for  aeparately.  In- 
eludea  coat*  of  Individual  training,  nadlcal  aupport,  recruiting  and  exanlnlng,  ovaraeaa  dependent 
education,  half  of  baae  operating  aupport,  and  a  nlacellanaoua  category. 

^  Include*  national  Guard  a^  Raaerve  tachnlclana  uho  are  alao  counted  ea  civilian  enployeea.  In¬ 
clude*  all  people  attending  paid  drill*  or  receiving  Initial  training.  Fron  R  1980  on,  the  reaerve 
data  alao  Include  offlcera  on  atatutory  toura  and  other  reaervlata  on  full-tine  duty  for  the  purpoa* 
of  organlxlng  adnlnlaterlng,  recruiting,  Inatruetlng,  or  training  the  reaerve  force*. 
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D.  Detailed  FY  1981  Manpower  Coats 

The  costs  in  this  section  are  stated  in  total  obligational  authority 
(TOA).  The  pay  raise  contingency  fund  is  provided  as  a  separate  itea  for 
each  cost,  classification. 

1.  FY  1981  Manpower  Costs 

Table  3  provides  a  detailed  breakout  of  FY  1981  manpower 
costs  by  DoD  Component.  Key  elements,  indexed  in  the  margins  of  Table 
3,  are  discussed  in  more  detail  following  the  table. 
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FT  1981  MANPOWER  COSTS  BT  COMPONENT 


•iv  '  r 


■  fi 


8.  Basic  Pay  ($19,481  ■illion  TOA)  is  the  only  element  of 
conpensation  received  in  cash  by  every  active  duty  military  meri>er.  It 
ranges  in  FY  1981  from  $5,386  a  year  for  a  new  recruit  to  $50,112  a  year 
for  a  four-star  officer.  The  amount  of  basic  pay  any  meoiber  receives  is 
a  function  of  his  pay  grade  and  length  of.  military  service.  For  this 
reason,  the  total  value  of  basic  pay  is  controlled  by  the  total  number 
of  people  in  uniform  and  their  grade  and  length  of  service  distribution. 

b.  Basic  Allowance  -  Quarters  (BAQ)  ($2,346  million  TOA)  is  paid 
to  military  mesribers  who  do  not  occupy  government  housing,  or  when  the 
government  housing  occupied  is  declared  inadequate.  Members  without 
dependents  who  are  provided  government  quarters  or  who  are  assigned  to 
field  or  sea  duty  receive  a  partial  BAQ  payment  to  offset  certain 
undesirable  and  unintended  effects  of  pay  raise  reallocation.  In 
addition  to  the  overall  strength,  BAQ  is  a  function  of  the  force  grade 
distribution  and  dependency  status  and  of  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
units  of  government  housing.  The  range  of  BAQ  in  FT  1981  is  from  $1,109 

a  year  for  an  E-1  with  no  dependents  to  $5,749  a  year  for  a  flag/ general 
officer  with  dependents.  The  costs  of  in-kind  housing  are  not  shown  in 
this  category  but  are  included  in  the  family  housing  and  base  operating 
support  categories. 

c.  Subsistence  ($2,268  million  TOA)  represents  both  the  cost  of 
food  for  military  personnel  eating  in  military  messes,  and  cash  payments 

to  military  members  in  lieu  of  food  (called  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence 
(BAS)).  In  FT  1981,  all  officers  are  entitled  to  cash  allowances  of 
$806.52  a  year.  Enlisted  members  receive  "subsistence-in-kind"  in 
military  messes  or  in  the  form  of  field  rations.  Enlisted  OKSsbers  are 
paid  a  cash  allowance  of  $3.62  per  day  when  a  mess  is  not  available. 

They  receive  $3.21  per  day,  or  $1,171.65  annually  when  on  leave  or 
authorized  to  mess  separately, '%diich  is  the  most  common  form  of  BAS. 

Vben  assigned  to  duty  under  emergency  conditions  where  no  U.S.  messing 
facilities  are  available,  the  rate  is  $4.79  per  day.  This  BAS  rate, 
however,  is  rarely  used.  In  addition  to  varying  with  strength,  subsistence 
costs  vary  with  the  number  of  people  assigned  to  locations  where  no  mess 
is  available,  and  with  general  food  prices. 

d.  Bonuses  ($448  million  TOA)  include  both  Enlistment  and  Reenlist¬ 
ment  Bonuses. 


(1)  Enlistment  Bonus  ($70  million  TOA)  is  paid  as  an  in¬ 
centive  for  people  to  enlist  in  shortage  skills.  In  FT  1981,  Army, 

Ravy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  enlisting  in  combat  and  some 
combat  support  skills  will  receive  this  incentive.  The  maximum  enlistment 
bonus  allowed  by  law  is  $3,000,  but  the  actual  level  is  a  function  of 
supply  and  deawnd  in  the  national  youth  labor  market.  For  FT  1981,  the 
maximum  bonus  programmed  is  $3,000.  This  program  is  under  the  Armed 
Forces  Enlisted  Personnel  Bonus  Revision  Act  (PL  93-277),  which  was 
extended  until  30  September  1980  by  the  FT  1979  Defense  Authorixation 
Bill.  Legislation  requesting  permanent  bonus  authority  and  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  bonus  to  $5,000  will  be  submitted  by  the  Department  to 
the  second  session  of  the  96th  Congress. 
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(2)  Reenlistaent  Boaus  ($378  Billion  TOA)  includes 
Selective  Reenlistaent  Bonus  and  Regular  Reenlistswnt  Bonus  (saved-pay). 
All  personnel  who  were  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date  (June  1, 

1974)  of  PL  93-277,  receive  the  regular  bonus  up  to  a  cuaulative  total 
of  $2000  over  a  20-year  period.  PL  93-277  limited  the  payment  of 
reenlistment  bonuses  to  critical  skills  with  chronic  and  sustained 
shortages.  This  law  replaced  the  Regular  and  Variable  Reenlistment 
Bonuses  with  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB).  The  SRB  is  given 
only  to  qualified  people  reenlisting  in  a  critical  and  shortage  skill 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  active  military  service.  The  current 
maximum  SRB  level  is  $15,000  for  a  six  year  reenlistment  in  certain 
nuclear  skills,  with  a  $12,000  maximum  for  other  critical  skills.  The 
SRB  concept  is  intended  to  apply  the  economic  laws  of  simply  and  demand 
to  the  career  manpower  requiresMnts  of  the  Services  on  a  skill-by-skill 
basis.  PL  93-277  was  extended  until  September  1980  by  the  FT  1979 
Defense  Authorization  Bill.  Legislation  requesting  permanent  SRB 
authority,  an  increase  in  the  eligibility  period  to  14  years,  and  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  bonus  level  will  be  submitted  to  the  second 
session  of  the  96th  Congress. 

e.  Other  Pays  ($521  million  TOA)  include  Incentive,  Special,  and 
Proficiency  Pay. 

(1)  Incentive  Pay  ($245  million  TOA)  includes  payments  made 
to  personnel  engaged  in  hazardous  duty,  such  as  flying,  submarine  duty, 
flight  deck  duty,  and  parachute  ju^ing.  Payswnts  are  influenced  by  the 
grade  distribution,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  qualifying  personnel. 
Although  incentive  pay  varies  with  the  strength  of  special  populations, 

it  does  not  vary  directly  with  total  strength. 

(2)  Special  Pays  ($233  million  TOA)  are  paid  to  swdical  and 
nuclear  qualified  officers  to  continue  on  active  duty.  Sea  and  foreign 
duty  pay  are  paid  to  enlisted  members. 

(3)  Proficiency  Pay  ($44  million  TOA)  is  authorized  for 
enlisted  personnel  in  critical  undermanned  skill  areas  and  for  those  in 
special  requirements.  These  payments  are,  in  effect,  additional  incen¬ 
tives  to  attract  and  retain  personnel.  In  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
Congress,  Proficiency  Pay  has  been  sharply  curtailed  in  favor  of  the  uae 
of  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus. 

f.  Other  Allowances  ($1,227  million  TOA)  include  uniform  allow¬ 
ances,  separation  payments,  station  allowances,  and  family  separation 
allowances. 

(1)  Uniform  Allowances  ($347  million  TOA)  include  the  cost 
of  providing  uniforms  to  enlisted  Beid>ers  entering  active  duty,  and  to 
Reserve  officers  and  ROTC  graduates  upon  commissioning.  Also  included 
in  these  allowsnces  are  the  costs  of  uniform  maintenance  for  enlisted 
personnel  with  more  than  six  months  of  active  service. 
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(2)  Separation  P*yent»  ($315  ■illion  TOA)  are  paid  to  four 
groi^a  of  people  who  are  leaving  the  Services:  aeBbers  with  unused 
leave  accrued  for  which  they  receive  luap  sua  terainal  leave  payaents; 
sieabers  separated  for  physical  disability  reasons;  officers  separated 
for  reasons  of  unfitness  or  failure  of  proaotion;  or  reserve  aeiri>ers  in¬ 
voluntarily  released  froa  active  duty  after  co^leting  at  least  five  years 
continuous  active  duty.  The  largest  coaponent  in  teras  of  cost  aawng 
these  four  groups  is  luq>  sua  terainal  leave.  The  value  of  this  coaponent 
is  influenced  by  the  rate  of  basic  pay  and  the  nu^er  of  days  of  unused 
leave.  In  conjunction  with  the  FT  1976  budget,  the  President  proposed, 
and  Congress  enacted,  a  law  (PL  94-212)  trhich  liaits  to  60  days  the  total 
terainal  leave  in  a  career  for  which  an  individual  can  be  paid.  The 
FT  1977  Authorization  Bill  (PL94-361)  prohibita  quarters  or  subsistence 
psyaents  for  any  leave  accrued  after  31  August  1976. 

(3)  Overseas  Station  Allowances  ($531  aillion  TOA)  are 
payments  aade  to  certain  ailitary  personnel  serving  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  to  reiaburse  thea  for  increased  cost  of  living  in 
the  areas  designated.  These  separate  allowances  take  the  fora  of  per 
diea  for  cost  of  living,  housing,  and  tes^orary  lodging.  The  rates  vary 
by  geographical  location  and  by  the  availability  of  coaaissary  and  post 
exchange  facilities. 

(4)  Faaily  Separation  Allowances  ($34  aillion  TOA)  in 
increaents  of  $30/aK>nth  are  paid  to  ailitary  aeabers  who  are  serving  at 
duty  stations  apart  froa  their  dependents  to  reiaburse  thea  for  added 
expenses  incident  to  such  separation.  A  aeaber  with  dependents  assigned 
to  a  station  where  dependents  are  not  allowed,  on  board  a  ship  away  froa 
hoae  port  for  a  continuous  period  of  aore  than  30  days,  or  ordered  to 
teaporary  duty  away  froa  his  peraanent  station  for  aore  than  30  days  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  faaily  separation  allowance.  A  aeaa>er  aaintaining 
two  hoaes  is  entitled  to  BAQ  at  the  "Without  Dependents"  rate. 

g.  FICA  Contributions  ($1,260  aillion  TOA)  are  those  psyaents  aada 
for  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  (Social  Security)  by 

the  Defense  Departaent  as  the  employer  of  ailitary  personnel.  Psyaents 
are  influenced  by  the  levels  of  basic  pay  and  the  Social  Security  tax 
rates  established  by  law. 

h.  PCS  Travel  ($2,006  aillion  TOA)  is  the  cost  of  aoving  people 
and  their  households  when  they  enter  the  Service,  aove  for  training, 
leave  the  Service,  are  reassigned  to  a  new  duty  station,  or  are  part  of 

a  unit  aoveaent  to  a  new  duty  location.  The  following  table  shows 
detailed  PCS  costa  by  type  and  Service  for  FT  1981. 
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FT  1981  PenMoent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  Coats 
($Millions-TOA) 


Marine 

Air 

Atny 

Navy 

Corps 

Force 

DoD 

Accession  travel 

116 

74 

26 

47 

263 

Training  travel 

48 

29 

5 

24 

106 

Operational  travel 

42 

81 

12 

88 

223 

Rotational  travel 

400 

161 

60 

386 

1,007 

Separation  travel 

134 

65 

20 

97 

317 

Travel  of  Organized  Units 

11 

20 

3 

1 

35 

Non-TeBporary  Storage 

23 

8 

2 

22 

55 

Total  Obligations 

773 

440 

127 

667 

2,006 

Less  ReiBburseBents 

-10 

-3 

-1 

-8 

-21 

Total  Direct 

763 

437 

126 

659 

1,985 

Obligations 


Note:  Details  sMy  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

i.  Cadet  Pay  and  Allowances  ($74  Billion  TOA)  includes  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  those  attending  the  Military  Acadeay,  the  Naval  Acadeny, 
and  the  Air  Force  Acadeay. 

j.  Miscellaneous  Costs  ($14  Billion  TOA)  include  death  gratuities 
and  apprehension  of  deserters. 

(1)  Death  Gratuities  ($8  Billion  TOA)  are  paid  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  Bilitary  personnel  who  die  on  active  duty.  The  cost  of 
these  payaents  varies  with  the  age  distribution  of  the  force  and  levels 
of  hostilities  as  well  as  with  overall  strength. 

(2)  Apprehension  of  Deserters  ($6  Billion  TOA)  covers  the 
costs  of  finding  and  returning  Bilitary  deserters  to  ailitary  control. 

k.  Pay  Raise  Contingency  Funds  ($1,847  Billion  TOA  total: 

$1,084  Billion  for  active  Bilitary;  $23  Billion  for  retired  ailitary 
personnel;  $90  Billion  for  Reserve/Gurd;  and  $650  Billion  for  civilians) 
are  listed  as  a  proposed  si^leaental  in  the  President's  budget  for 
expected  FT  1981  ailitary  and  civilian  pay  raises. 

l.  Reserve  Psy  ($2,253  Billion  TOA)  includes  drill  pay  and  pay  for 
active  duty  for  training  of  reserve  co^onent  personnel. 
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■.  Allowances  ($183  Billion  TOA)  include  subsistence  (as  described 
under  itea  3  in  this  section),  special  and  incentive  pays,  and  bonuses. 

n.  Clothing  and  Travel  ($267  Billion  TOA)  include  both  cash 
allowances  and  in-kind  clothing  issued  to  recruits,  and  the  cost  of 
travel  and  transportation  of  persons  in  the  Reserve  Personnel  Appro¬ 
priations  . 

o.  Other  Reserve/Guard  Militai^  Personnel  Costs  ($37  Billion 

TOA)  include  Bonthly  student  stipends  (ROTC,  Anted  Forces  Health  Scholarships 
and  Platoon  Leader  Class),  educational  assistance,  Death  Gratuities,  and 
AdBinistrative  Duty  Pay. 

p.  Defense  FaBily  Housing  Appropriation  (Non-Pay)  ($1,693  Billion 
TOA)  funds  leasing,  construction,  and  Baintenance  of  faBily  housing  for 
Bilitary  personnel.  The  total  appropriation  includes  funds  for  paying 
civilians,  which  are  counted  in  this  report  under  civilian  costs.  To 
avoid  double  coiuting,  this  civilian  pay  has  been  excluded  froB  the 
Defense  FaBily  Housing  cost  category. 

q.  Military  Retired  Pay  Appropriation  ($13,736  Billion  TOA)  funds 
the  coBpensation  of  retired  Bilitary  personnel  for  previous  service. 

The  retired  pay  appropriation  is  a  single  appropriation  for  DoD  and  is 
not  nonsally  shown  by  Service.  This  appropriation  depends  on  the  retired 
Bilitary  population,  and  is  independent  of  the  current  force. 

Salaries  ($19,981  Billion  TOA)  are  the  direct  Bonetary  coB¬ 
pensation  paid  to  civilian  eBployees  including  basic  pay,  overtiBe, 
incentive  and  special  pays. 

s.  Health  and  Life  Insurance  ($659  Billion  TOA)  includes  the 
govemawnt  share  of  the  DoD  Civilian  Health  and  Life  Insurance  prograBs. 

This  currently  asMunts  to  about  60  percent  of  the  health  prograB  costs  and  33 
percent  of  the  life  insurance  prograB. 

t.  Retired  Pay  (DoD  Contribution)  ($1,316  Billion  TOA)  is  the  DoD 
contribution,  as  employer,  to  the  Civil  Service  RetireBent  Fund.  This 

is  currently  7  percent  of  the  civilian  salaries. 

u.  Individual  Training  ($1,348  Billion  TOA)  includes  all  the 
non-pay  parts  of  individual  training,  including  recruit  training,  flight 
training,  professional  training.  Service  acadeBies,  and  other  training 
of  individuals  (rather  than  units). 


V.  Medical  Support  ($1,700  ■illioa  TOA)  iacludea  the  non-pay 
parta  of  aedical  aiqpport  including  CHAMPUS  (Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Prograa  of  the  Uniforaed  Servicea),  ailitary  hoapitala,  and  soae  reaearch 
and  developaent  activities. 

w.  Recruiting  and  Enaaining  ($308  aillion  TOA)  is  the  non-pay 
part  of  recruiting  (including  advertising)  and  exaaining  ailitary  personnel. 

X.  Overseas  Dependents  Education  ($229  aillion  TOA)  includes 
the  non-pay  part  of  this  prograa. 

y.  Base  Operating  Support  (501)  ($3,269  aillion  TOA)  includes 

half  of  the  non-pay  part  of  base  operating  siq>port  (BOS)  costs.  Hie  50 
percent  factor  is  an  estiaate  of  the  portion  of  non-pay  BOS  costs  related 
to  the  aupport  of  people. 

z.  Other  Personnel  Support  Costs  ($134  aillion  TOA)  is  a  ais- 
cellaneous  category  covering  the  non-pay  part  of  personnel  adainis- 
tration,  civilian  education  and  developaent  prograas,  and  other  personnel 
activities . 


2.  Trestaient  of  FY  1981  Pay  Raises.  Contingency  funds,  listed  as  a 
proposed  suppleaental  in  the  President's  Budget,  are  included  for  expected 
ailitary  and  civilian  pay  raises.  In  this  report,  these  funds  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  appropriations  where  they  are  expected  to  be  spent.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  is  in  Section  D-1,  above,  where  Uie  costs  are  in 
TOA,  and  the  contingency  funds  are  shown  as  a  separate  itea  to  aaintain 
coaparability  with  the  detail  subaitted  in  support  of  the  President's  FT 
1981  Budget. 

E.  Current  Civilian  and  Military  Pay  Rates 

The  active  ailitary.  General  Schedule,  and  Wage  Board  pay  rates  are 
in  Tables  5,  6,  and  7.  Note  that  the  Wage  Board  pay  table  is  a  siaple 
average  for  133  areas.  Each  area  has  its  own  distinct  pay  table.  This 
table  is  included  as  a  saaple  only.  The  pay  per  training  asseably  for 
ailitary  reserve  personnel  is  at  Table  8.  A  training  asseaibly  is  usually 
a  four  hour  training  period.  The  annual  pay  for  reserves  is  a  function 
of  the  nuaber  of  drills  idiich  varies  by  pay  group.  Table  9  shows  Regular 
Military  Coapensation  (RMC)  for  active  ailitary  personnel.  RMC  is  the 
totsl  of  basic  pay;  quarters  (BAQ)  snd  subsistence  (BAS)  allowances;  and 
the  estisMted  value  of  the  tax  advantage  which  results  because  BAQ  and 
BAS  are  not  taxable.  RMC  figures  shown  in  Table  9  are  the  averages  for 
each  pay  grade  and  longevity  step  assuaing  that  all  ailitary  personnel 
receive  the  sllowsnces  in  cash.  All  of  these  tables  are  as  of  1  October 
1979  and  do  not  include  the  ailitary  and  General  Schedule  pay  raises 
scheduled  for  October  1980. 
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X-15 


y  PajMBt  of  tho  partial  rata  of  baalc  allowance  for  quartern  at  theae  ratea  to  meobera  of  the  unlfomed  aervteea  without  dependenta  who,  undei 
37  Ooltad  Statea  Code  403(b)  or  403(c),  are  not  entitled  to  the  full  rate  of  basic  allowance  for  quarters.  Is  authorised  by  37  United  States 
Code  1009(d)  and  Part  IV  of  Executive  Order  11157,  as  anended. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE 


A.  Introduction 


The  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  has  been  in  existence  for  seven 
years.  The  last  draft  call  was  made  in  December  1972  and  the  statutory 
authority  to  draft  expired  in  June  1973.  The  return  to  a  volunteer 
force  was  in  keeping  with  the  American  tradition  of  using  conscription 
only  in  time  of  war.  To  a  large  extent,  it  was  the  favorable  supply  and 
demand  situation  with  respect  to  young  men  of  military  age,  coupled  with 
the  perceived  inequity  of  requiring  involuntary  peacetime  service  from 
an  increasingly  smaller  proportion  of  the  eligible  young  men,  that  made 
the  AVF  possible.  From  1954  to  1957,  annual  active  and  reserve  force 
accessions  were  equal  to  77  percent  of  the  18-year-old  males  estimated 
to  be  eligible  for  military  service.  From  1974  to  1978,  military  accession 
requirements  were  equal  to  26  percent  of  the  eligible  18-year-old  males. 

This  proportion  will  continue  through  the  1980 's  even  though  there  will 
be  a  declining  youth  population. 

Recent  difficulties  in  recruiting  have  tended  to  eclipse  our  achieve¬ 
ments  and  cause  doubts  in  some  quarters  about  our  ability  to  meet  peacetime 
security  requirements  through  voluntary  programs.  Since  January  1973, 
three  million  young  men  and  women  have  voluntarily  entered  either  the 
active  or  reserve  forces.  Overall  manning  of  the  active  forces  has 
remained  near  99  percent  of  the  authorized  level.  Manning  of  the' 

Selected  Reserve,  particularly  the  Arny,^- has- heeh  a  significant  problem 
as  the  reserves  have  attempted  to  replace  large  numbers  of  draft  motivated 
volunteers.  FY  1979  marked  a  halt  to  the  downward  trend  in  Selected  Reserve 
manning  and  improvements  in  manning  levels  are  expected  to  continue  during 
FY  1980  and  FY  1981.  The  Army  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  inventory 
continues  to  be  well  below  that  which  is  desired  for  a  large-scale,  short 
warning  conflict  with  the  Warsaw  Pact;  however,  the  manning  of  the  IRR  has 
increased  by  about  60,000  since  January  1978. 

The  transition  to  the  AVF  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  drawdown 
in  active  strength  from  Vietnam.  Table  1  shows  that,  since  the  peak  in 
FY  1968,  both  active  military  and  civilian  strengths  have  declined  to 
below  pre-Vietnam  levels.  Selected  Reserve  strengths  also  declined, 
principally  due  to  our  inability  to  recruit  and  retain  sufficient  people 
to  replace  the  large  losses  of  draft  motivated  reservists. 


Table  1 


Defense  Maapower  Strengths  (000) 


FY  64 

FY  68 

FY  73 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  79 

Active  Military 

2,687 

3,547 

2,252 

2,074 

2,061 

2,024 

Civilian 

1,176 

1,393 

1,100 

1,022 

1,017 

991 

Selected  Reserve* 

953 

922 

919 

808 

788 

807 

^Includes  National 

Guard  and 

Reserve 

Technicians 

who  are 

also  counted 

as 

civilian  employees. 

Figure  1  shows  that  most  of  the  drawdown  in  active  military  strength 
occurred  between  FY  1969  and  FY  1972  (just  as  the  AVF  decision  was  being 
made)  and  that  the  reduction  was  concentrated  in  the  Army.  Unlike  the 
reductions  in  the  reserve  forces,  the  reductions  in  active  duty  strength 
were  not  the  result  of  inability  to  recruit  and  retain  but  were  the  result 
of  changes  in  force  structure  and  weapon  systems  related  to  the  Vietnam 
phasedown.  In  FY  1979,  strength  was  again  within  1.5  percent  of  the 
authorized  level. 


Figure  1 


TOTAL  ACTIVE  MILITARY  END  STRENGTH  TRENDS 

STRENGTH  (000) 


Since  the  AVF  primarily  affected  the  enlisted  force,  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter  concentrates  on  enlisted  issues. 
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1  B.  Active  Force 


■  ~'^f*‘'"'i'it1f  rrrfiJMi  t-(  -.if^ri  r  .1.  • 


'  The  active  force  was  origiaally  perceived  as  the  aost  serious 

4  ^  potential  AVF  problea.  There  were  concerns  that  the  active  force  aight 
not  be  able  to  recruit  enough  young  people  and  that  the  quality  of 
accessions  aight  drop  sharply.  Through  FY  1979,  the  AVF  has  provided 
i  sufficient  recruits  to  aan  the  force  at  nearly  99  percent  of  authorized 

^  '  strength  levels.  This  has  been  a  function  of  the  Services'  efforts  in  the 

areas  of  recruiting,  attrition  and  retention. 

^  1.  Recruiting 

The  trend  in  annual  non-prior  service  accessions  is  shown  in 

\  Figure  2 . 

Figure  2 

{  ' 

TOTAL  ACTIVE  DUTY  ENU8TED 
NON-PRIOR  SERVICE  ACCESSIONS 

MNCLUDES  MALES  AND  FEMALES.  INDUCTEES  AND  ENLISTEES! 

THOUSANDS 


I 

.  ( 

FT  1978  was  an  unusual  year  in  that  the  requireaent  for  accessions 
^  was  low,  reflecting  to  soae  extent  the  aove  to  longer  initial  enlistaents 

in  FY  1976.  In  FY  1979,  the  accession  requireawnt  increased  to  a  store 
typical  level.  For  the  first  tisw  since  the  advent  of  the  AVF,  all  Services 
were  unable  to  aeet  their  enlisted  accession  objectives.  Table  2  cosiparea 
the  Services'  actual  FY  1979  recruiting  experience  with  their  objectives 
and  their  FY  1978  achievesient. 
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Table  2 


Enlisted  Recruitment  (OOOs) 
(All  Sources) 


FY  1978 

FY  1979 

FY  1979 

Percent  of 

Service 

Actual 

Obiective 

Actual 

Objective 

Army 

134.4 

159.2 

142.2 

89 

Navy 

87.0 

91.6 

86.4 

94 

Marine  Corps 

41.0 

42.9 

41.8 

98 

Air  Force 

69.3 

69.2 

67.8 

98 

DoD  Total 

331.7 

362.9 

338.2 

93 

2.  Attrition 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  the  first  term  attrition  rate  (defined  as  the 
percentage  of  individuals  who  are  lost  to  the  military  during  their  first 
three  years  of  service)  for  enlisted  personnel  grew  markedly  from  FY  1971 
to  FY  1974.  In  the  Army,  for  example,  the  three-year  attrition  rate  for 
people  who  enlisted  in  FY  1971  was  26  percent  while  the  FY  1974  entry  group 
had  a  rate  of  38  percent.  In  1977,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  that 
efforts  be  made  to  decrease  first-term  attrition.  Measures  were  taken  not 
only  to  improve  the  low  first-term  attrition  rates  but  also  to  improve  our 
fighting  capability.  It  is  undesirable  to  retain  nonproductive  people  purely 
to  reduce  attrition.  Therefore,  we  must  not  only  increase  the  manageisent 
attention  devoted  to  this  problem  but  also  better  screen  those  who  enter 
the  force  to  exclude  high-risk,  marginally  productive  personnel. 

Table  3 

Attrition  Percentage  of  Active  Duty  Non-Prior  Service  Male  Enlistees* 


Actual  _  _ Estimated 


Service 

FY  71 

FY  : 

12  FY  73 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  77 

FY  78 

Army 

26 

28 

31 

38 

37 

37 

34 

30 

Navy 

28 

32 

34 

38 

35 

31 

33 

31 

USMC 

31 

24 

32 

37 

38 

35 

33 

31 

USAF 

21 

26 

30 

31 

30 

26 

26 

27 

DoD 

26 

28 

32 

37 

35 

34 

32 

30 

♦Percent 

of  those 

who 

enlisted 

for  three 

or  more 

years 

in  fiscal  year 

shown  and  left  the  service  before  completing  three  years  of  service. 

3.  Retention. 

The  total  strength  shortfalls  in  FY  1979  were  sswller  than  the 
corresponding  recruiting  shortfalls  because  of  better  than  anticipated 
first-term  retention.  Greater  increases  in  first-term  retention  and 
career  retention  are  the  keystones  of  our  strategy  to  reduce  the  need 
for  new  recruiting  and  to  the  success  of  the  AVF.  Service  meart>ers  %rho 
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^  ^  joined  the  AVF  in  the  early  years  are  entering  the  career  force  at  a 

satisfactory  rate.  VOiile  first»teni  reenlistaent  experience  has  been  quite 
positive,  there  has  been  a  downturn  in  the  career  reenlistaent  rate.  The 
i  downward  trend  is  particularly  serious  in  the  Havy  but  it  is  also  evident 

in  the  other  Services.  Table  4  shows  the  trend  in  both  first-tens  and 


career  rates 

since  1973 

• 

i  ■ 

X  >«■ 

Table 

4 

« 

\ 

Reenlistaent  Rates  (%) 

\  ^ 

FIRST  TERM 

FY  73 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76  FY 

_77 

FY  78 

FY  79 

L 

Army 

38 

33 

39 

21 

33 

36 

43 

Navy 

23 

33 

40 

35 

37 

40 

38 

Marine  Corps 

13 

17 

20 

26 

29 

29 

20 

/  ~  . 

Air  Force 

20 

31 

40 

37 

39 

41 

38 

\ 

DoD 

24 

30 

37 

30 

35 

37 

37 

CAREER 

\ 

i 

Aray 

63 

75 

75 

71 

70 

69 

66 

V 

Navy 

92 

80 

81 

75 

68 

64 

62 

Harice  Corps 

82 

80 

73 

78 

72 

69 

52 

i 

Air  Force 

93 

90 

90 

82 

86 

82 

82 

\ 

DoD 

83 

81 

82 

76 

75 

72 

68 

Tabic  4  shows  the  first-tera  reenlistaent  rate  increasing  froa 
24  percent  in  1973  to  37  percent  in  1979.  Career  reenlistaents  (second 
and  subsequent  reenlistaents)  have  declined  froa  S3  percent  in  1973  to 
68  percent  in  1979.  The  net  effect  of  the  increasing  first-tera  rates 
and  declining  career  rates  on  the  career  content  of  the  Services  is  shown 
in  Figure  3. 


Figure  3 
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Even  with  the  difficult  recruiting  year  in  FY  1979  and  the  down¬ 
turn  in  career  reenlistaenta  the  active  forcea  are  nearly  at  full  strength 
as  we  saw  earlier,  so  we  have  generally  been  able  to  recruit  and  retain 
sufficient  numbers  of  people.  The  second  major  concern  in  transitioning 
to  the  AVF  was  whether  or  not  the  quality  of  accessions  might  drop  as 
compared  to  the  accessions  under  the  draft. 

4.  Quality 

Quality  is  difficult  to  measure  when  dealing  with  people. 

Honesty,  morality,  commitawnt  and  loyalty  are  all  tenas  that  could  be 
associated  with  the  quality  of  individuals.  Here  the  term  is  used  in  the 
awre  economic  sense  of  probability  of  coi^leting  the  enlistment  term  and 
successfully  completing  a  training  program.  The  two  auijor  tools  for 
aieasuring  the  quality  of  enlisted  accessions  are  educational  attainment 
and  mental  group  ranking. 

a.  Educational  Attainaient 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  possession  of  a  high  school 
diploma  is  the  best  single  measure  of  a  person's  potential  for  adapting 
to  life  in  the  military.  High  school  diploma  graduates  are  more  likely 
to  complete  their  terms  of  service  than  are  their  contemporaries  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school.  Thus,  active  forces  recruiting  programs 
have  concentrated  on  enlisting  high  school  diploma  graduates. 

The  recruiting  of  high  school  diploma  graduates  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  all  the  Services  since  1976.  The  overall  DoD 
number  and  percent  of  high  school  graduate  recruits  were  lower  in  FY 
1979  than  in  FY  1978.  This  decline  was  most  evident  in  the  Amy.  However 
with  the  exception  of  FY  1978,  the  overall  high  school  graduate  percent 
and  that  for  the  Ansy  were  still  above  that  for  any  year  since  FY  1971. 
Table  5  shows  the  percentage  of  non-prior  service  accessions  who  were  high 
school  diploma  graduates  for  the  last  six  years  while  Table  6  shows  the 
number  of  high  school  diploma  graduates. 


Table  5 

High  School  Diploma  Graduates 
Percentage  of  Non-Prior  Service  Accessions 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  79 

Amy 

50 

58 

59 

59 

74 

64 

Navy 

63 

71 

77 

73 

77 

77 

Marine  Corps 

50 

53 

62 

70 

75 

75 

Air  Force 

92 

91 

89 

88 

85 

83 

Table  6 

High  School  Diploaa  Graduate 
Non-Prior  Service  Acceaaiona  (000s) 


Nuabers  aay  not  add  due  to  rounding, 
b.  Mental  Category 

The  Boat  significant  change  in  quality  of  accessions  under  the 
AVF  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  accessions  in  the  higher 
■ental  categories  and  in  the  lowest  aental  category.  In  FT  1964,  one  out 
of  every  seven  active  force  accessions  ranked  in  aental  category  IV,  the 
lowest  aental  category  eligible  for  enlistaent.  During  the  AVF  years,  this 
percentage  has  declined  to  one  in  twenty  in  FT  1979.  Mental  category  IV 
accessions  are  easier  to  recruit  but  are  not  eligible  for  training  in  aany 
skills  because  of  the  likelihood  Uiat  they  would  fail  the  training  courses. 
They  are  also  aore  likely  to  require  additional  tiae  to  coaplete  training  in 
skills  open  to  thea  than  are  those  in  category  I  through  III.  Figure  4  shows 
the  trends  in  the  sMntal  quality  of  accessions  during  the  AVF  years. 

Figure  4 

Active  Duty,  Non-Prior  Service  Enlisted  Accessions 
by  Mental  Category 
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In  tens  of  general  trainability  of  new  recruita,  aa 
■eaaured  by  our  enlistaent  teat,  the  nuuaber  and  the  proportion  of  average 
and  above  average  enliateea  for  FY  1979  were  about  the  aane  aa  in  FT  1978. 
Theae  recruita  accounted  for  95  percent  of  all  new  acceaaiona  in  both 
yeara.  Thia  ia  well  above  FY  1964.  However,  in  light  of  poaaible  teat 
coiaproaiae  and  noming  probleaa,  theae  atatiatica,  old  and  new,  aay  be 
aoowwhat  overatated.  With  the  advent  of  the  AVF,  aervice  aelection  and 
claaaification  procedurea  were  changed.  A  new  teat  waa  introduced  in  1976 
that  coabined  both  a  aeaaure  of  general  trainability  and  aptitude  for 
apecific  occupational  training.  Introduction  of  new  teata  can  reault  in 
nonaing  problena  and  the  Servicea  have  had  difficulty  in  relating,  with 
preciaion,  the  current  aeaaurea  of  general  trainability  to  thoae  uaed  in 
the  paat.  Therefore,  the  current  aental  group  categorization  ia  in  doubt 
for  average  and  below  average  groupa. 
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The  proportion  of  FT  1979  recruits  scoring  above  average  declined 
coapared  to  FT  1978.  Again  the  decline  was  nost  evident  in  the  Any.  It 
is  iq>ortant,  however,  to  note  that  selection  of  applicants  for  enlistiMnt 
into  Military  service  is  for  job/skill  area  training  based  primarily  on 
aptitude  area  scores  obtained  on  our  enlistawnt  test.  Every  recruit  must 
meet  the  aptitude  area  ainifflua  scores  required  for  the  training  he  will  receive. 

4.  Future  Prospects 
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The  recruiting  task  for  active  forces  in  FT  1980  represents  a 
serious  challenge  because  the  shortfalls  of  FT  1979  aust  be  made  up. 

The  recruiting  requirement  overall  is  about  18  percent  greater  than  the 
FT  1979  accomplishment.  The  Army  anist  recruit  33  percent  more  new  men 
and  36  percent  more  new  females  in  FT  1980  than  were  recruited  in  FT 
1979.  In  FT  1981  the  requirement  falls  back  to  roughly  the  FT  1977 
level.  While  these  goals  could  be  net  by  a  larger  infusion  of  non-high 
school  graduates,  that  would  result  in  a  higher  rate  of  attrition  and 
turbulence  in  operating  units.  To  avoid  this,  the  Services  plan  to 
improve  recruiting  operations,  offer  more  attractive  enlistment  options, 
and  increase  reenlistaent  bonuses. 

To  meet  the  immediate  recruiting  challenge  and  prepare  for  the 
rest  of  the  1980* s,  we  are  taking  a  series  of  initiatives.  We  requested 
increases  in  recruiting  and  advertising  resources  in  FT  1980  above  the 
levels  originally  requested  in  the  President's  FT  1980  budget.  We  are 
providing  better  support  for  our  recruiters.  We  are  increasing 
educational  benefits  in  the  Amy  and  testing,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
ability  of  shorter  enlistment  terms  combined  with  increased  educational 
benefits  to  attract  high  quality  recruits  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  We  are 
addressing  the  issue  of  pay  adequacy.  We  are  evaluating  different  types 
and  levels  of  educational  benefits  beyond  those  presently  available.  We 
are  atteaqpting  to  improve  the  quality  of  military  life.  The  objective 
of  our  efforts  in  support  of  recruiting  is  to  enhance  our  coa^etitiveness 
in  terns  of  what  we  offer  the  prospective  enlistee  in  order  to  maintain 
our  share  of  the  high  quality  enlistment  market.  To  be  successful,  we 
must  recruit,  for  the  active  force,  one  out  of  every  three  of  all  high 
school  diploma  graduates  who  do  not  go  on  to  college. 

The  decline  in  the  propensity  of  our  youth  to  enlist,  we  believe, 
is  driven  by  a  variety  of  causes.  Toutb  unemployment,  until  recently, 
had  been  declining.  The  military  offering  has  become  relatively  less 
attractive.  The  post-service  educational  benefits  available  are  not  as 
valuable  today  and  must  compete  with  other  federal  educational  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  Military  pay  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  wages  for 
civilian  employment  alternatives.  The  image  of  military  service  has 
been  influenced  by  imfavorable  publicity.  Such  things  as  the  discussion 
of  a  possible  return  to  conscription,  negative  feedback  from  dissatisfied 
servicemen  and  women,  recruiter  malpractice  investigations,  overseas 
military  living  conditions,  and  military  drug  abuse  have  all  affected 
our  image  negatively.  In  order  to  recruit  and  retain  enough  Service 
members,  the  Armed  Forces  must  offer  a  more  attractive  opportunity  and 
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iq>rove  the  quality  and  iowge  of  ailitary  life.  We  aust  do  ao  not  only  to 
attract  sufficient  nuabers  of  quality  enlistees  but  also  to  retain  quality 
people  in  the  career  force.  We  see  soae  probleas  in  the  reenlistaent  of 
second  and  third  tensers.  This  serves  to  stress  that  aanning  our  forces 
is  not  sisply  a  recruiting  issue.  Whether  we  have  an  All>Volunteer  Force 
or  a  draft,  we  still  aust  provide  adequate  incentives  to  retain  the  career 
Service  SMabers  who  provide  leadership  and  professionalisa  to  the  Araed 
Forces . 

C.  Reserve  Forces 

The  DoD  depends  on  several  sources  of  military  isanpower  to  meet  its 
wartinw  requireoients.  These  include  the  active  forces,  Selected  Reserve 
coaponents,  pretrained  individuals,  and  untrained  individuals.  Since  the 
active  forces  were  originally  perceived  as  the  most  serious  potential 
AVF  problem  and  since  the  active  forces  provide  our  initial  line  of 
defense  in  all  contingencies,  keeping  thea  well  isanned  and  ready  has 
been  a  priisary  concern  of  the  DoD  under  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  It 
continues  to  have  high  priority,  but  increasing  attention  is  now  being 
devoted  to  the  Selected  Reserve  coaponents  and  to  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR) . 


1.  Selected  Reserve 

The  Selected  Reserve  provides  manpower  in  organized  units  and 
individuals  to  be  called  to  active  duty  as  necessary  to  augment  the 
active  force  units  during  aobilization.  Some  guard  and  reserve  units 
also  assist  active  duty  units  during  peacetisie.  For  example,  guard  and 
reserve  tanker  units  refuel  strategic  bombers  and  other  aircraft  on 
their  peacetime  missions  as  part  of  their  wartime  proficiency  training. 

a.  Selected  Reserve  Strength 

Selected  Reserve  end  strength  has  declined  from  919,000  in 
FY  1973,  the  beginning  of  the  AVF,  to  807,100  in  FT  1979.  As  shown  in 
Figure  5,  almost  all  of  the  decline  has  been  in  the  enlisted  force. 

Unlike  those  for  the  active  force.  Congressional  Authorizations  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  have  been  adjusted  downward,  due  siainly  to  the  inability 
of  Army  reserve  components  to  recruit  to  higher  strength  levels.  In 
FY  1979,  the  Army  National  Guard  funded  level  was  about  13  percent  below 
its  peacetiaw  requirement  and  the  Army  Reserve  was  funded  about  22  percent 
below  its  required  peacetime  level.  The  other  reserve  components  were 
funded  at  their  required  peacetisM  levels. 
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Total  Selected  Reserve  strentth  in  FT  1979  experienced  a 
net  gain  for  the  first  year  since  FT  1974.  Most  of  the  overall  19,400 
Strength  increase  shown  in  Table  7  was  due  to  iaproved  retention  in 
FT  1979. 

Table  7 

Selected  Reserve  Strength 
End  of  Septeaber  1979 
(000) 


Objective  1/ 

Assixned  2/ 

Percent  of 
Objective 

Change  fro*  Assigned 
End  Septeaber  1978  3/ 

ARRG 

345.5 

345.5 

100 

+4.5 

USAR 

191.7 

190.0 

99 

+4.2 

USNR 

87.0 

88.3 

101 

+5.5 

UOICR 

33.5 

33.3 

99 

+.6 

AN6 

92.9 

93.4 

101 

+1.7 

USAFR 

56.3 

56.7 

101 

+2.8 

OoD  Total 

806.9 

807.1 

100 

+19.4 

^  Objective  contained  in  FT  1980  President's  Budget. 

2/  Excludes  3,427  ■esd>ers  awaiting  training  without  pay  (Category  L). 
3/  Septesiber  1978  strength  excludes  8,948  severs  in  Category  L. 
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The  decline  in  enlisted  strengths,  shown  in  Figure  6,  is 
doainsted  by  the  reduction  in  the  Ansy  coaponents.  This  decline  is  the 
result  of  being  unable  to  retain  or  recruit  sufficient  replaceaents  for 
those  people  who  are  coapleting  their  obligated  service  now. 

Figure  6 


fiscal  YEAN* 
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The  coa^osition  of  today's  enlisted  Selected  Reserve  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  pre-AVF  reserve  forces.  Prior  to  1973  the  vast  aajority 
of  Selected  Reservists  were  first-teraers.  The  strength  decline  noted  above 
has  occurred  in  the  first-tera  force.  The  career  force  has  actually  increased 
end,  in  the  two  Aray  co^ranents,  is  about  double  that  of  the  draft  era.  Table 
8  shows  the  change  in  the  coaposition  of  the  enlisted  Selected  Reserve  force 
since  1974. 


Table  8 


Enlisted  First-Tera/Career  Content 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  (000s)* 


First-Term 


Career  Force 


(less  than  6  yrs)  (6  or  aore  yrs)  Total 


74 

79 

Change 

74 

79 

Change 

74 

79 

Change 

ARNG 

266 

144 

-121 

96 

162 

+  66 

362 

307 

-55 

USAR 

139 

69 

-  70 

44 

85 

+  41 

183 

154 

-29 

USMR 

49 

24 

-  25 

48 

47 

-  1 

97 

71 

-26 

USMCR 

24 

24 

- 

4 

7 

+  2 

28 

31 

+  3 

ANG 

48 

24 

-  23 

35 

58 

+  22 

83 

82 

-  1 

USAFR 

19 

15 

-  4 

15 

29 

+  14 

34 

44 

+10 

DoD 

545 

301 

-244 

242 

387 

+145 

787 

689 

-98 

^Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Individuals  for  whom  specific 
categories  were  not  reported  by  the  components  are  designated 
"unknowns"  and  are  excluded  from  this  table. 

b.  Accessions 


Under  the  AVF,  we  have  taken  fewer  people  into  the  Selected 
Reserve  than  during  the  draft  and  a  greater  proportion  of  our  reserve 
accessions  have  had  prior  service.  However,  Figure  7  shows  that  both  the 
total  number  of  accessions  and  the  mix  of  non-prior  service  and  prior 
service  accessions  for  DoD  as  a  whole  have  remained  relatively  constant 
under  the  AVF.  Experienced  prior  service  personnel  are,  of  course,  more 
productive  than  untrained  recruits,  and  they  are  also  older,  trained  and 
more  expensive.  Prior  service  accessions  who  enlist  for  one  year  at  a 
time  do,  however,  add  a  greater  degree  of  turbulence  and  uncertainty  for 
reserve  force  managers. 


Figure  7 

DOD  SELECTED  RESERVE  ENUSTMENTS 

NUMBER  (0001 
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Table  9  shows  that  the  Selected  Reserve  cosiponeats  achieved 
94  percent  of  their  combined  recruiting  objective  in  FY  1979  and  that 
actual  accessions  were  4,000  above  FY  1978  levels.  The  Army  and  Naval 
Reserve  exceeded  100  percent  of  program  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
exceeded  99  percent  of  program.  Strength  increases  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  and  both  Air  Reserve  cooqponents  were  due  to  improved  retention, 
thus  reducing  their  need  for  accessions. 

Table  9 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS 
(All  Sources) 


FY  78 

FY  79 

CoBiponent 

Actual 

Objective 

Actual 

Percent  of 
Ob j  ective 

ARN6 

88,600 

94,700 

84,900 

90 

USAR 

52,900 

52,500 

54,600 

104 

USNR 

18,600 

29,000 

29,000 

100 

USMCR 

13,500 

12,200 

9,600 

78 

ANG 

15,400 

15,300 

15,200 

99 

USAFR 

11.600 

13.200 

11.200 

85 

DoD  Total 

200,500 

216,900 

204,500 

94 

Overall,  the  Selected  Reserve  components  recruited  8,300 
more  non-prior  service  accessions  in  FY  1979,  compared  to  FY  1978, 
which  more  than  offset  the  decrease  of  4,300  in  prior  service  accessions. 
As  shown  in  Table  10,  both  reserve  components  of  the  Amy  and  the  Naval 
Reserve  experienced  significant  improvement  as  compared  to  FY  1978 
in  recruiting  non-prior  service  accessions.  The  utilization  of  full¬ 
time  professional  recruiters  was  a  major  factor  in  this  achievement, 
paticularly  for  the  Army  Reserve,  whose  recruiters  are  now  managed 
by  the  Active  Army  Recruiting  Command. 

Table  10 


RESERVE 

NON-PRIOR 

AND  PRIOR  SERVICE 

ENLISTED 

ACCESSIONS 

FY  78 

(Non-Prior  Service) 

FY  79 

Component 

Actual 

Objective 

Actual 

Percent  of 
Objective 

ARNG 

39,500 

45,000 

42,600 

95 

USAR 

13,500 

15,000 

21,400 

143 

USNR 

2,400 

1,900 

3,100 

164 

USMCR 

8,200 

7,600 

5,000 

65 

ANG 

3,700 

5,700 

4,000 

70 

USAFR 

2,600 

3,200 

2,200 

69 

DoD  Total 

70,000 

78,500 

78,300 

100 
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Actual 


(Prior  Service) 


Obiective  Actual 


Percent  of 
Obiective 


DoD  Total 


130,500 


138,400  126,200 


lality  of  Enlisted  Accessions 


Quality  of  non-prior  service  accessions  has  changed  markedly 
under  the  AVF  priaiarily  because  reserve  recruit  "quality"  during  the 
Vietnam  War  was  swollen  by  college-trained  "recruits"  seeking  to  avoid 
the  draft.  Figure  8  shows  the  decline  in  educational  attainment  of 
Selected  Reserve  non-prior  service  accessions  since  FY  1970.  In  FY 
1970,  over  SO  percent  of  the  assessions  had  some  college  training  but 
only  about  6  percent  had  been  to  college  in  FY  1979.  However,  many  of 
the  draft  motivated,  college  trained  accessions  were  overqualified  for 
the  positions  to  which  they  were  assigned.  As  a  result,  retention  rates 
beyond  the  initial  enlistment  were  very  low.  Approximately  one  fourth  of 
the  non-high  school  graduates  who  joined  during  FY  1979  were  attending 
high  school  at  the  tiaw  of  their  enlistment. 


Figure  8 
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The  decline  in  the  quality  of  non-prior  ae^ice  accessions 
since  the  beginning  of  the  AVF  is  partially  balanced  by  the  lower  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  accessions  they  represent.  The  increase  in  high 
quality,  experienced  prior  service  accessions  has  tended,  in  large 
sieasure,  to  offset  the  decline  in  the  number  and  quality  of  non-prior 
service  accessions. 


2.  Pretrained  Individuals 

Pretrained  individuals  are  needed  upon  mobilization  to  augment 
units  that  are  not  at  full  combat  strength.  They  also  are  used  as 
replaceawnt  personnel  in  the  early  phases  of  a  conflict  until  untrained 
individuals  can  be  called  to  active  duty  and  properly  trained  and 
equipped  for  combat.  Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  the  number  of 
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pretrained  individuals  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  and  Standby 
Reserve  has  declined.  Today  there  are  inadequate  numbers  of  pretrained 
individuals  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  high  intensity  war  with  short  warning. 
The  major  problems  are  centered  in  laeeting  the  requirement  for  the  Army. 

a.  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR).  The  major  factor  in  the 
decline  of  the  IRR  was  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  active  force  that 
occurred  after  Vietnam  and  which  reduced  the  number  of  people  separating 
and  entering  the  IRR  for  the  remainder  of  their  military  service  obligation. 
The  dramatic  decline  is  also  the  result  of  past  managesient  actions  to 
preserve  the  strength  in  the  active  and  Selected  Reserve  forces.  These 
actions  include:  increasing  most  active  duty  enlistaients  from  two  to 
three  or  more  years;  enlisting  people  in  the  delayed  entry  pool  for  up  to 
one  year  prior  to  commencement  of  active  duty;  and  increasing  the  number  of 
prior  service  accessions  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  The  high  attrition  rates 
under  the  AVF,  coupled  with  the  policy  of  releasing  those  who  attrite  from 
their  six  year  military  service  obligations,  have  also  contributed. 

As  shown  in  Figure  10,  the  size  of  the  IRR  has  declined  but 
is  now  increasing.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  termination  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  transfer  from  the  IRR  to  the  Standby  Reserve  after  completion  of 
the  first  five  years  of  the  service  obligation;  the  institution  of  IRR 
personnel  management  programs  by  each  of  the  Services;  the  development 
of  IRR  reenlistment  programs;  the  testing  of  a  program  in  which 
non-prior  service  personnel  may  enlist  directly  in  the  IRR,  receive 
their  basic  training,  and  return  home  to  fulfill  the  remainder  of  their 
obligation  in  the  IRR  with  two  periods  of  refresher  training  during  that 
period;  and  the  streamlining  of  the  administrative  transfer  procedures 
between  the  active  force  and  the  IRR  to  insure  individuals  are  actually 
transferred  to  the  IRR.  In  addition,  several  other  changes  occurred 
that  will  affect  the  size  of  the  IRR  in  future  years.  The  first  is  the 
legislative  change  that  gave  all  persons  the  saoie  six-year  military 
service  obligation  regardless  of  age.  Previously,  only  those  persons 
under  age  26  incurred  the  six-year  obligation.  The  second  was  a  policy 
change  that  deleted  the  time  that  active  forces  enlistees  spent  in  the 
Delayed  Enlistment  Program  from  counting  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
six-year  service  obligation.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  these  initiatives 
are  expected  to  substantially  increase  its  enlisted  IRR  force  by  FY  1984. 


Figure  10 
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b.  Military  Retiree*.  Personnel  retired  from  the  active  forces 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  are  also  mobilization  manpower  assets.  Table  11 
shows  that  there  are  over  half  a  million  retirees  who  would  be  available 
in  a  major  mobilization  situation.  In  time  of  war,  retirees  could  fill 
a  portion  of  military  support  positions  making  more  youthful  military 
personnel  in  the  CONUS  base  available  for  deployment.  Retirees  have 
been  categorized  based  on  the  length  of  tiow  since  retirement  and  their 
age.  Those  in  Class  I  have  been  retired  fewer  than  five  years  and  are 
under  age  60  and  would  be  the  prisiary  group  recalled  if  wartime  require- 
isents  make  recall  necessary.  Those  in  Class  II  have  been  retired  between  five 
and  ten  years  and  are  under  age  60.  It  is  doubtful  that,  except  in  special 
cases  such  as  physicians,  any  person  retired  more  than  ten  years  would  be 
a  mobilization  asset. 

Table  11 

Military  Retirees  by  Service  and  Class  (000) 


Class  I 

Class  II 

Retirees 

Retirees 

Total 

Army 

69 

78 

147 

Navy 

69 

51 

120 

Marine  Corps 

13 

15 

28 

Air  Force 

109 

110 

219 

DoD  Total 

260 

254 

514 

Another  factor  that  aakes  retirees  attractive  as  aobilization 
assets  is  the  ease  with  which  retirees  can  be  recalled  under  current 
law.  In  fact,  retired  regulars  of  the  Aray  and  Air  Force  can  be  recalled 
by  the  President  at  any  tine  without  any  legal  restrictions  in  the  interests 
of  national  defense.  Retired  regulars  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are 
slightly  less  available  but  can  be  called  up  without  their  consent  for  two 
years  in  a  national  eowrgency  declared  by  the  President. 

c.  Standby  Reserve.  At  the  end  of  FY  1979,  there  were  approxi- 
SMtely  100,000  individuals  in  the  Standby  Reserve,  of  which  over  80%  were 
officers.  The  strength  of  the  Standby  Reserve  has  been  decreasing  due 
to  policies  which  retain  individuals  in  the  IRR  rather  than  transferring 
them  to  the  Standby  Reserve  and  by  encouraging  members  to  transfer  to 
the  IRR.  This  is  because  of  the  legal  requiresMnt  that  the  Selected 
Service  System  screen  and  declare  Standby  Reservists  available  before 
DOD  can  mobilize  them.  Legislation  to  relieve  the  Selective  Service  of 
this  responsibility  has  been  submitted. 

3.  Future  Prospects 

The  manning  of  the  reserve  forces  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem.  The  increased  attention  and  resources  recently  focused  on  the 
reserves  has  reversed  the  downward  trend  in  manning  levels.  We  are  also 
at  the  end  of  the  period  where  we  had  to  replace  unusually  large  losses 
of  draft  induced  enlistees  from  earlier  years.  We  have  implemented  a 
number  of  programs  to  raise  the  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserves  to  our 
desired  peacetime  levels  which  seem  to  be  having  cost-effective  and 
promising  results. 

The  programs  include: 

-  The  utilization  of  full-time  professional  recruiters.  In  the 
case  of  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Active  Army  Recruiting  Command  manages  the 
reserve  recruiters  and  provides  professional  assistance. 

-  Enlistment  bonuses  and  educational  assistance  incentives  for 
all  DoD  Reserve  Cosqionents,  though  aimed  primarily  at  the  Army. 

-  An  option  that  allows  non-prior  service  enlistees  to  split 
basic  training  and  advanced  individual  training  into  consecutive  sumswrs 
or  other  seasonal  cycles. 


-  A  test  to  recruit  individuals  with  needed  technical  skills  from 
vocational  technical  high  schools  into  the  Amy  Reserve. 

In  the  case  of  the  IRR,  programs  and  initiatives  for  FT  1980  and 
FT  1981  include  screening  active  and  Selected  Reserve  losses  for  entry 
into  the  IRR  so  that  anyone  who  shows  potential  to  meet  a  mobilization 
requirement  is,  in  fact,  transferred  to  the  IRR  and  only  those  that  have 
no  potential  are  discharged;  the  testing  of  shorter  active  force  enlist¬ 
ments  which  result  in  longer  periods  of  time  spent  in  the  IRR;  the 
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developaeat  of  program  to  aaaign  mabers  of  the  IRR  to  their  aobiliza* 
tioa  poaitioos  la  peacetlm  to  expedite  •obilization;  and  developmnt  of 
an  Individual  Mobilization  Augnentee  prograa  for  individual  reserviata 
required  to  report  on  M-Day.  We  are  alao  aeeking  legialative  authority 
to  pay  an  IRR  reenliatawnt  bonua.  Theae  prograaa  are  expected  to  increaae 
the  aize  of  the  IRR  to  about  660,000  by  the  aid- 1980' a. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
WMEN  IN  THE  MILITARY 

A.  Introduction 

The  Departaent  of  Defense  has  continued  its  program  for  increasing 
both  the  number  of  woawn  in  the  military  and  the  nuadier  of  career  fields 
open  to  them.  The  DoD  has  revised  personnel  policies  in  the  areas  of 
assignment,  utilization,  and  promotion. 

B.  Numbers  of  Women  in  the  Military 

The  number  of  women  in  the  military  services  has  doubled  since  1970 
and  is  expected  to  double  again  in  the  next  five  years.  Women  repre¬ 
sented  about  one  percent  of  strength  until  FY  1970.  Since  then  the 
proportion  of  women  has  steadily  grown  to  7.5  percent  of  the  force  in 
FY  1979,  and  it  is  projected  to  exceed  12.5  percent  by  FY  1985,  as  shown 
on  the  following  figure. 

Figure  1 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  the  increases  discussed  above 
after  a  careful  review  of  wosten's  role  and  perfomance  in  the  ailitary. 

Not  only  have  the  number  of  women  in  the  military  increased,  but  those 
increases  are  concentrated  in  skills  that  were  not  traditionally  filled 
by  woBMn.  As  shown  on  Figure  2,  only  7  percent  of  enlisted  women  were 
in  nontraditional  skills  in  1964  and  only  10  percent  in  1972;  but  46  percent 
were  in  nontraditional  skills  by  1979,  and  the  percentage  is  estimated  to 
reach  60  percent  by  1985.  Similarly,  nearly  all  female  officers  were 
medical  branch  officers  in  1964,  almost  exclusively  nurses.  Thus,  only 
16  percent  of  fesMle  officers  were  in  the  line  in  1964.  Line  officers 
represented  26  percent  of  female  officers  in  1972,  rose  to  41  percent  in 
1979,  and  are  projected  to  reach  64  percent  by  1985.  These  increases  in 
enlisted  women  in  nontraditional  skills  and  female  officers  other  than 
those  in  the  Nurse  Corps  represent  major  changes  in  the  role  of  women  in 
the  military. 


Figure  2 
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Today,  woswn  are  an  integral  part  of  all  of  the  Army's  combat  divi¬ 
sions.  They  receive  the  same  training  as  men  and  are  expected  to  serve 
with  their  units  the  same  as  men  in  those  skills.  Two  studies  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  show  that  women  are  performing 
well  in  their  expanded  roles. 

The  first,  entitled  "The  Use  of  Women  in  the  Military,"  published  in 
Hay  1977  and  updated  in  September  1978,  concentrated  on  enlisted  woswn. 
Parameters  of  analysis  included  promotion,  accession  prospects,  retention, 
distribution  by  occupational  group,  attrition,  physical  differences,  cost 
comparisons,  deployability,  and  combat  restrictions.  The  study  found  little 
difference  in  the  performance  of  men  and  women.  It  concluded  that  more 
women  were  willing  to  enlist  than  were  being  taken  and  that  they  could  be 


used  productively.  The  second  study,  entitled  "Aaericsn  Volunteers," 
addressed  ailitary  woaen  in  the  context  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
(AVF)  and  concluded  that  woaen  are  an  essential  part  of  the  AVF. 

In  1977,  the  Army  coapleted  a  "MAXWAC"  study  which  concluded 
that  there  was  no  degradation  in  aission  perforaance  in  the  field  for 
conpany- level  coabat  support/coabat  service  support  units  with  up  to 
35  percent  of  the  sieabers  being  woaen.  Woaen  on  sustained  field 
operations  in  Germany  were  tested  in  a  study  called  REFWAC.  Results 
published  in  Hay  1978  confirmed  the  findings  of  the  "MAXWAC"  study  — 
support  units  on  extended  exercises  which  had  a  female  content  of  up  to 
ten  percent  were  not  adversely  affected  by  the  presence  of  women,  and 
woswn  who  were  properly  trained  for  their  jobs  did  as  well  as  isen  with 
the  same  training. 

C.  Women  in  Combat 

Section  303  of  P.L.  95-79,  states: 

"For  the  purpose  of  promotion  equality  and  expanding  job 
opportunities  for  the  feisale  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  within  six  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  definition 
of  the  term  'combat,'  together  with  recommendations  on 
expanding  job  classifications  to  which  female  members  of  the 
armed  services  may  be  assigned,  and  recosnendations  on  any 
changes  in  law  necessary  to  ioqplement  these  recomoiendations . " 

In  a  letter  dated  lA  February  1978,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
responded,  "the  term  'combat*  refers  to  'engaging  an  enemy  or  being 
engaged  by  an  enemy  in  ansed  conflict.'  Under  current  practices,  a 
person  is  considered  to  be  'in  combat*  when  he  or  she  is  in  a  geographic 
area  designated  as  a  combat/hostile  fire  zone  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Members  of  the  armed  forces,  not  in  a  designated  combat/hostile  fire  zone, 
may  be  designated  as  being  *in  combat*  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based 
on  specific  circumstances  and  events.  These  definitions  apply  to  men  and 
women  of  all  the  services.  A  Service  member  in  combat  is  authorized  to 
receive  combat/hostile  fire  pay  and  earn  combat  awards.  Women  have 
received  hostile  fire  pay  and  combat  awards  in  past  conflicts.  Women 
have  served  in  combat  in  many  skills  during  World  War  II,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam.  Army  nurses  have  served  in  combat  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
although  they  and  other  medical  personnel  are  considered  noncombatants. 
Since  the  word  'combat*  has  historically  been  used  to  include  such  s 
broad  range  of  activities,  the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  believe 
that  the  term  provides  a  useful  basis  for  expanding  the  opportunities 
for  wpsien  in  the  service." 

Whst  is  needed  is  legislation  to  repeal  both  10  U.S.C.  6015  and  8549. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  should  set  policy  for,  monitor, 
snd  review  the  assignment  of  women  within  their  respective  departments, 
nie  Secretary  of  Defense  should  review  and  approve  the ’programs  of  the 
services  and  ensure  compatibility  among  the  services. 


The  Adainistration  supported  and  gained  isodification  to  Title  10 
U.S.C.  Section  6015  to  pecaiit  the  Navy  to  assign  feaule  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  personnel  to  pensanent  duty  on  nonconbatant  vessels  and  tea^orary 
duty  aboard  combatant  vessels.  The  Administration  has  now  introduced 
and  testified  in  support  of  legislation  to  reaiove  all  restrictions  on 
the  utilization  and  career  advancement  of  women  in  the  military.  The 
iaq>act  of  the  legislation  would  be  to  provide  greater  overall  military 
management  flexibility  and  efficiency,  while  simultaneously  expanding 
the  career,  education  and  training  opportunities  for  woswn. 

D.  Equality  for  Military  Women 

DoD  and  the  individual  military  departments  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  maximum  utilization  and  full  integration  of  women  in  the  military. 

As  oiore  women  are  recruited  and  assigned  to  nontraditional  jobs, 
military  policies  which  adversely  io^act  on  women  are  being  reviewed 
and  modified  where  appropriate.  Studies  have  been  requested  and  are 
being  conducted  in  such  important  areas  as:  field  gear,  equipment, 
sizing  of  clothing  for  proper  fit  for  women,  physical  and  mental  per¬ 
formance  requirements,  and  technical  and  physical  training.  The 
result  of  these  studies  will  generate  programs  and  policies  designed 
to  enhance  a  woman's  ability  to  experience  job  satisfaction  in  the 
military  and  successfully  compete  for  promotion  and  advancement. 

In  addition  to  these  actions  and  continued  support  for  repeal 
of  the  combat  exclusionary  laws  (10  U.S.C.  6015  and  8549)  discussed 
above,  the  following  actions  are  being  taken  to  further  equality  for 
military  women: 

-  Pursuant  to  Presidential  Memorandum,  DoD  is  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  Task  Force  on  Sex  Discrimination  and  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  laws,  programs,  policies,  and 
practices  which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  Task  Force  is 
currently  reviewing  DoD  submittals  and,  upon  completion  of  the  review, 
will  report  to  the  President  on  all  substantive  matters  identified. 

The  President  has  promised  to  support  necessary  corrective  legislation. 

-  The  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in  the  Services  (DACOWITS), 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics),  has  been  actively  advising  DoD  on  internal  policies 
which  affect  woswn,  such  as  clothing,  recruiting,  housing,  etc. 

-  All  Services  will  have  major  increases  in  the  number  of  women  over 
the  next  five  years;  but  the  Air  Force  will  have  the  largest  increase 
in  women  content  of  all  the  Services,  from  present  women  representation 
of  55,000  to  nearly  98,000  by  1985.  Department-wide,  women  will  con¬ 
stitute  12  percent  of  military  personnel  in  1985. 
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-  The  Army  has  changed  recruiting  requirements.  Previously,  all 
women  were  required  to  have  high  school  diplomas  and  higher  enlistisent 
test  scores  than  men.  Now,  the  requirements  for  males  and  feoiales  are 
equal. 

-  The  Army  has  updated  its  definition  of  "combat  and  combat  support" 
to  open  many  jobs  previously  reserved  for  men.  This  creates  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  women  to  serve  in  95  percent  of  the  Army  skills,  involving 
over  half  of  all  positions,  and  receive  expanded  training  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

-  The  modification  to  10  U.S.  Code,  6015,  allowed  female  1st  and  3rd 
Class  Midshipmen  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  NROTC  Units  to  receive 
summer  ship  board  cruise  training  comparable  to  their  male  counterparts 
during  the  summer  of  1979. 

-  Navy  enlisted  women  may  now,  for  the  first  time,  compete  with 
their  male  counterparts  for  commissioning  in  the  Limited  Duty  Officer 
category  and,  thereby,  proceed  directly  from  the  higher  enlisted  ranks 
into  certain  designated  commissioned  officer  specialties. 

-  Commissions  in  the  Navy's  Restricted  Line  Officer  communities,  such 
as  Communications,  Intelligence  and  Public  Affairs,  are  now  available 
to  women  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

-  The  Air  Force  has  opened  the  career  enhancing  positions  of  pilot 
and  navigator,  in  other  than  aircraft  engaged  in  combat,  to  women  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

-  Air  Force  women  now  serve  in  missile  launch  crew  positions.  All 
occupational  specialties  in  the  Air  Force,  other  than  four  direct 
combatrelated  enlisted  specialties,  are  open  to  women. 
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A.  Program  Overview 

The  DoD  Productivity  Program  was  established  in  August  1975.  The 
existing  output  measurement,  work  methods  and  measuroMnt,  and  Federal 
Govemsient  productivity  programs  were  combined  into  a  single  program. 

In  April  1979,  the  program  was  revised  to  include  tactical  support  functions, 
a  focus  on  labor  productivity,  incorporation  of  oiotivation  efforts  into  the 
program  and  establishment  of  the  principal  of  shared  savings  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  participation  to  DoD  managers. 

The  DoD  Productivity  Program  contains  the  following  elements: 

1.  Integration  of  productivity  enhancement,  measurement  and  evalua¬ 
tion  into  resource  manageoient  systems. 

2.  Establishment  of  productivity  goals  as  an  integral  part  of  plan¬ 
ning,  programming  and  budgeting,  and  the  allocation  of  resources  to 
attain  those  goals. 

3.  A  planned  approach  to  productivity  enhancement. 

4.  Continuing  analysis,  performance  appraisal  and  improvement  of  all 
operating  owthods  and  systems. 

5.  Effective  use  of  work  SMtasurement  and  statistical  techniques  to 
determine  work  force  efficiency,  establish  a  data  base  for  use  in  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  and  provide  a  basis  for  planning  and  budgeting  requirements. 

6.  A  comprehensive  program  to  identify  opportunities  for  and  provide 
timely  fimding  of  productivity  enhancing  investiaents . 

7.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  productivity  iaq>rovement  alternatives. 

8.  An  aggressive  and  cohesive  program  of  research  and  management 
efforts  to  improve  work  force  motivation  and  quality  of  working  life. 

The  DoD  program  has  been  implemented  in  military  departawnts  and 
defense  agencies.  The  DepartiMnt  has  developed  a  unique  productivity 
enhancing  capital  investment  program  which  promises  to  achieve  excellent 
returns  in  manpower  and  dollar  savings  in  future  years.  Hotrever,  pro¬ 
ductivity  iseasurement  and  evaluation  efforts  have  not  progressed  to  the 
level  desired  for  optimum  utility  to  management. 
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Recent  guidance  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
reeaphasizes  prograa  priorities  and  is  expected  to  iaprove  the  efficacy 
of  the  overall  effort.  The  productivity  data  and  aeasurea  contained  in 
this  chapter  are  based  on  information  accumulated  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  productivity  report.  To  the  degree  that  they  match  expressed  con¬ 
gressional  interests,  they  have  been  incorporated  in  this  report  on 
Defense  productivity. 

B.  Composition  Of  The  Program 

1.  Work  Meaaurement  and  Methods  Improvement 

Work  meaaureawnt  and  methods  improvement  have  been  used  across  a 
broad  range  of  Defense  activities  to  iaprove  operations  and  establish  a 
data  base  for  resource  manageaient,  to  develop  staffing  standards,  and  for 
labor  performance  neasuretsent.  The  most  intensive  applications  ^ve  been 
in  the  depot  suiintenance,  arsenal,  depot  supply,  and  real  property  main¬ 
tenance  activities.  These  applications  have  resulted  in  significant 
productivity  increases  that  have  been  documented  in  past  work  aieasureawnt 
program  reports. 

A  natural  evolution  of  the  DoD  work  oieasurement  program  has  been 
the  standardization  of  processes  and  the  tiaies  for  their  accomplishment 
in  the  Defense  Work  Measureawnt  Standard  Time  Data  Program.  Data  from 
this  program  can  be  applied  to  increase  productivity  through  installation 
of  standard  methods  in  all  activities  and  to  reduce  the  time  needed* 
to  analyze  processes  and  establish  appropriate  time  values.  This  DoD 
level  compilation  of  standard  time  data  was  first  published  in  1975. 

The  data  bank  is  maintained  on  a  continuing  basis  and  incorporates 
changes  in  processes  and  technology.  This  program  is  available  to  all 
DoD  activities  and  is  provided  on  request  to  other  government  agencies 
and  private  industry. 

2.  Capital  Investaient 

In  recognizing  that  judicious  capital-labor  substitutions  are  an 
effective  means  to  positively  affect  productivity,  current  DoD  produc¬ 
tivity  guidance  requires  that  consideration  be  given  to  productivity 
enhancement  in  capital  investment  planning  and  to  the  impact  of  potential 
investments  in  the  establishment  of  productivity  goals.  Since  1977,  the 
Department  has  carried  out  programs  idiich  provide  financing  for  small 
dollar  investawnts  expected  to  return  costs  within  two  years  through 
aui^ower  and  dollar  savings.  These  funds  are  known  as  Productivity 
Enhancing  Incentive  Funds  (PEIF).  FBIF  requires  establishment  of  a  level 
of  funding  in  annual  budgets  so  that  investment  opportunities  can  be 
promptly  financed. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  in  PEIF  projects  were  funded  during  FT 
1977.  First  year  savings  of  $16.2  million  were  estimated  from  these 
investments,  indicating  an  excellent  internal  rate  of  return  from  the 
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projects  funded.  At  tlie  end  of  Tt  1977  there  was  s  backlog  of  alaost  $10 
■illion  worth  of  projects  awaiting  FT  1978  funding.  Due  to  congressional 
concern  for  OoD's  aanageaent  of  the  prograa,  funding  was  not  authorized 
in  FT  1978. 


In  authorizing  $13.5  aillion  FT  1979  funds,  Congress  provided 
specific  guidelines  for  the  use  of  the  noney,  inclining  a  $40,000  liaita- 
tion  on  project  cost  and  the  requireaent  to  provide  a  prograa  plan  to 
ensure  that  approved  projects  were  adequately  evaluated  and  subjected  to 
post-investaent  appraisal  and  evaluation.  At  the  Departaent's  request, 
the  project  cost  ceiling  has  since  been  increased  to  $100,000  to  coapen- 
sate  for  the  effects  of  inflation. 
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Based  on  preliainary  data  for  FT  1979,  the  $6.5  aillion  in  approved 
PEIF  projects  will  generate  $9.5  aillion  in  annual  savings.  The  expected 
rate  of  return  for  the  FT  1979  projects  approved  to  date  is  higher  (1.5 
to  1  return)  than  that  experienced  in  FT  1977.  Long  tens  savings  are 
expected  to  be  approxiaately  $10.00  for  each  dollar  invested. 

Concurrently  with  the  PEIF,  changes  were  aade  to  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  DoD  industrial  funds  which  peraitted  financing  of 
fast  payback  investaents  froa  operating  capital,  provided  that  costs  were 
returned  to  the  funds  as  operational  savings.  This  prograa,  known  as 
the  Industrial  Fund  Fast  Payback  Prograa,  was  liaited  to  projects  costing 
under  $100,000  with  a  two  year  payback.  The  prograa  has  provided  benefits 
in  industrially  funded  activities  siailar  to  those  achieved  in  the  PEIF 
and  has  assisted  in  counter-balancing  the  effects  of  increases  in  labor 
and  aaterial  costs. 

In  recognition  that  the  public  sector  processes  provide  little 
incentive  to  seek  out  opportunities  to  is^rove  productivity,  the  DoD 
policy  has  been  to  pemit  aanagers  to  reapply  the  returns  to  accoaplish 
valid  unfunded  or  deferred  workloads.  Through  this  aeans,  the  Departaent 
has  been  able  to  curb  increasing  costs  and  to  conserve  resources  desperstely 
needed  to  achieve  aaterial  readiness  objectives. 

3.  Work  Force  Motivation 

DoD  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  involved  in  developing 
effective  aeans  of  aotivating  its  personnel.  The  purpose  of  aotivation 
efforts  is  twofold:  first,  to  aaintain  a  aore  dedicated  and  stable  work 
force;  second,  to  increase  productivity. 

Job  enrichaent  techniques  have  been  applied  in  both  the  ailitary 
and  civilian  functions  within  DoD.  These  prograas  generally  have  been 
applied  at  a  coaaand  or  local  level  and  have  been  tailored  to  aeet  the 
needs  of  individual  organizations.  Prograas  underway  recognize  that  Job 
enrichaent  will  tend  to  provide  an  increased  involveaent  of  eaployees  in 
their  work  and  thereby  iaprove  the  quality  of  working  life  and  worker 
productivity.  Although  early  efforts  indicate  positive  results,  it  is 
preaature  to  sssess  the  isq^act  of  Job  enrichaent  on  productivity. 
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Joint  labor  nanagaaent  councils  which  a^>hasiza  and  institution* 
aliza  tha  Joint  involvasMnt  batwaan  labor  and  sMnagasMnt  in  productivity 
inprovanant  hava  baan  aatablishad  within  DoD.  Thay  also  idantify  an  araa 
whara  nanaganant  and  labor  can  ioprova  tha  quality  of  working  Ufa.  Each 
council  is  tailored  to  tha  spaciflc  activity's  daslre  as  seen  fron  both 
tha  nanaganant  and  tha  labor  union  perspective.  This  technique  has 
proven  to  be  affective  in  focusing  attention  on  productivity  and  has 
resulted  in  quantifiable  inprovanants  as  wall  as  intangible  benefits 
through  Inprovad  connunicatlons. 

The  davelopnant  of  productivity  incentives  in  the  Federal  Govam- 
nant  anvironnant  snist  consider  not  only  tha  direct  production  work  but 
also  incentives  for  nanaganant  to  inprova  productivity.  OoD  and  tha 
Office  of  Personnel  Nanaganant  are  exploring  naans  within  tha  Civil 
Service  Rafom  Act  of  1978  to  provide  incentives  for  sMnagars  to  inprova 
productivity  and  to  recognize  this  in  tha  parfomanca  appraisal  process. 

4.  Maasuranant  and  Evaluation 

Included  within  the  DoD  progran  are  work  neasuranant,  productivity 
indexes,  and  imlt  cost  coaq;>arisonB .  Work  naasurenant  provides  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  labor  efficiency  by  coopering  actual  application  of  work  force 
tine  to  an  established  labor  parfomanca  standard  or  nom.  Productivity 
indexes  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  efficiency  of  an  operation  over  tine 
by  coopering  the  output/ input  relationship  in  the  current  period  to  an 
established  base  period.  Resources  are  oost  coaax>nly  expressed  in  oan- 
power  terns  since  DoD  is  labor  intensive  and  manpower  statistics  are 
readily  available.  DoD  cooponents  are  encouraged  to  develop  other 
oeasures  such  as  total  cost  or  unit  costs  which  will  provide  consider¬ 
ation  of  all  resources,  i.e.,  oanpower,  facilities,  material,  technology, 
capital,  land,  and  energy.  These  evaluation  techniques  have  been  used 
in  programming  and  budgeting,  in  analyzing  investment  alternatives,  and 
in  detemining  manpower  requirements. 

While  DoD  policy  does  require  establishment  of  productivity 
goals  and  evaluation  of  perforaance,  this  is  still  a  developing  aspect 
of  the  DoD  program.  Improvements  to  this  facet  of  the  program  are 
addressed  later  in  this  chapter  under  Program  Initiatives. 

C.  DoD  in  the  Federal  Program 

DoD's  participation  in  the  overall  Federal  Government  productivity 
program  began  with  Involvement  in  the  Joint  OHB,  CSC,  GAO  task  group  in 
1971.  DoD  provided  Inforaation  that  was  used  in  detemining  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  computation  of  an  overall  Federal  Government  productivity 
index  from  its  existing  managraent  data  base,  and  aided  in  the  analysis 
of  the  resultant  productivity  indexes.  In  addition,  DoD  participated  in 
capital  investment  surveys  and  acco^lished  specific  projects  requested 
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by  the  joint  task  groi^.  Thus,  DoD  had  an  ej^rience  background  to  support 
the  Federal  Govemnent  productivity  neasurenent  progran  idien  tiie  first 
data  call  was  issued  in  1973. 

Thijrty-three  percent  of  the  civilian  and  nine  percent  of  the 
nilitary  work  force  are  covered  by  productivity  neasures  accepted  into 
the  Federal  Govemnent  productivity  snasurenent  progran.  Additional 
productivity  neasures,  which  will  require  i^grading  or  revising  before 
they  are  acceptable  for  inclusion  in  the  federal  progran,  cover  another 
nineteen  percent  of  the  civilian  work  force  and  three  percent  of  the 
nilitary  force.  Those  areas  where  inproved  or  upgraded  neasures  are  to 
be  developed  include  facilities  naintenance,  certain  areas  of  depot  swin- 
tenance,  and  various  personnel  activities. 

D.  Current  Progran  Status 

A  broader  perspective  on  the  potential  benefits  fron  Productivity 
Enhancing  Capital  Investnent  (PBCI)  has  been  developed  in  recent  revi¬ 
sions  to  OoD  policies  and  guidance.  In  addition  to  the  continuation  of 
focus  i^on  snail  dollar  fast  payback  investnents,  as  provided  through  the 
Productivity  Enhancing  Incentive  Funds  and  the  Induatrial  Fund  Fast 
Payback  Progran,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  taken  actions  which  are 
intended  to  ensure  that  najor  opportunities  to  inprove  productivity 
through  capital-labor  substitutions  are  included  in  the  Defense  budget. 
Beginning  in  FT  1981,  suijor  investnent  projects  with  a  four  year  pajrback 
will  be  conpetitively  aelected  and  included  in  service  and  agency  budgets 
at  OSD  direction.  In  addition,  budget  guidance  has  been  issued  which 
will  provide  the  needed  visibility  of  overall  productivity  related  invest¬ 
nents  being  carried  out  throughout  the  Departnent.  Progran  guidance  will 
also  require  note  unifom  docunentation  of  PECI  projects  and  greater  post- 
investnent  accountability. 

Work  force  notivation  has  been  a  coi^onent  action  under  broad  DoD 
guidance.  More  specific  direction  to  strengthen  and  guide  the  progran 
will  be  issued  in  FT  1980. 

Requirenents  to  consider  productivity  in  progrsn  and  budget  develop- 
nent  are  a  part  of  OSD's  continuing  guidance.  All  conponents  have  been 
directed  to  develop  plans  for  the  establishnent  and  attainnent  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  goals.  This  direction  should  result  in  increased  integration 
of  productivity  in  the  DoD  nanagenent  philosophy  and  provide  greater 
visibility  of  productivity  in  future  reports. 
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E.  Productivity  Treada 

Productivity  aeasuraMUt  in  tEe  DoD  ia  priaarily  based  on  an  output 
divided  by  labor  ii^ut  (employee  year)  coaputation.  Output/ii^ut  data, 
structured  by  aajor  si^ort  functions,  are  reported  by  the  ailitary 
services  and  five  defense  agencies  for  the  progrsa.  The  aeasureaent  base 
for  FT  1978  totaled  767,000  eaiployee  years  for  work  accoaplished  in  23 
aajor  and  18  ainor  functions.  The  aeasured  eaployee  years  include  direct 
hire  civilians,  ailitary,  and  indirect  hire  foreign  nationals.  Of  the 
total  paid  civilian  eqiloyee  years  (excluding  civil  function  eaployees) 
in  both  FT  1977  and  FT  1978,  49  percent  were  aeasured.  The  aeasured  ailitary 
e^loyee  years  represent  14  percent  of  the  ailitary  end  strength  in  FT  1977 
and  12  percent  in  FT  1978. 

Labor  productivity  trend  data  are  obtained  froa  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (BLS)  as  a  by-product  of  the  Federal  Govema^nt  productivity 
index  coaqputations .  The  productivity  trend  data  shown  in  this  section 
covers  the  FT  1972  to  FT  1978  period.  lAiile  data  subaitted  for  the  Federal 
productivity  statistics  begin  in  FT  1967,  data  subsequent  to  FT  1972 
includes  a  aore  substantial  data  base  and  is  being  used  for  this  report. 

The  overall  DoO  labor  productivity  index,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  increased 
8.7  percent  between  FT  1972  and  FT  1978.  Productivity  decreased  in  FT 
1973  as  work  loads  continued  to  decline  at  a  faster  rate  than  personnel 
as  a  result  of  the  post  Southeast  Asia  conflict,  adjustaent.  Froa  FT  1975 
to  FT  1978  inputs  continued  to  decline  as  econoaies  were  achieved  and 
personnel  realignawnts  were  realized  idiile  work  loads  began  to. stabilize. 

As  a  result,  significant  productivity  increases  were  achieved  in  this 
period. 


Figure  1 
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Labor  productivity  indexes  for  five  aajor  functional  t^'OHpinga 
are  displayed  in  Figure  2.  These  functions  represent  approsiastely  73 
percent  of  the  total  eaployee  years  included  in  the  aeasureaent  base. 
The  functional  areas  are  equipaent  aaintenance,  facilities  aaintenance 
aedical  services,  base  services,  and  siqpply  operations. 

Figure  2 
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The  equlpaent  ■aintenence  productivity  index  includee  depot  and 
intecaediate  level  ■aintenence  activitiea  and  autoaotive  aaintenance. 
Included  in  depot  level  aaintenance  are  the  aaintenance  and  repair  of 
ahipa  aa  well  aa  other  equipaent.  Productivity  output  aeaaurea  need  in 
the  aaintenance  of  equipaent  function  (other  than  ahipa)  are  the  nuniber 
of  itena  repaired/ overhauled  or  an  equivalent.  An  intenaive  effort  to 
iVgrade  the  output  aeaaurea  in  the  ahip  aaintenance  area  haa  reaulted  in 
an  iaproved  ayatea  for  productivity  aeaaureaent.  The  ayatea  will  be 
teated  with  FT  1978  and  FT  1979  data  and  foraalized  if  acceptable. 

The  productivity  trend  in  the  equipaent  aaintenance  function  diaplaya  a 
aaall  long-tern  gain  but  a  aignificant  upward  noveaent  fron  the  downturn 
in  FT  1973.  The  gaina  reflect  continuing  inveataenta  in  labor  aavinga 
equipaent,  relignaent  of  work  loada  to  conaolidate  aiailar  rework,  and 
other  aanageaent  initiativea.  The  changing  characteriatica  of  the  work 
loada  in  thia  area,  particularly  the  aove  to  aore  conplex  iteaa,  preaent 
a  aeaaureawnt  problea  which  waa  not  totally  factored  out  of  the  data. 

Thia  could  have  deepened  the  level  of  iq^rovenent  experienced. 

The  facilitiea  aaintenance  function  includea  thoae  peraonnel  in¬ 
volved  in  the  aaintenance  and  repair  of  real  property.  Productivity  haa 
increaaed  by  3  percent  between  FT  1972  and  FT  1978,  recovering  froa  a  aharp 
downturn  in  FT  1973.  Increaaea  have  reaulted  where  ataffing  levela  have 
been  reduced  aore  than  the  outputs.  The  exiating  output  aeaaurea,  however, 
do  not  allow  for  adjuataenta  to  reflect  changea  in  level  of  effort  and  need 
to  be  refined. 

The  aedical  aervicea  function  includea  the  adainiatration  and 
operation  of  aedical  hoapitala  and  clinics.  Productivity  declined  in  FT 
1973  and  FT  1974  as  a  result  of  efforts  to  iaprove  the  quality  of  health 
care  through  increasing  the  staff-per-patient  ratio  in  hospitals.  Between 
FT  1974  and  FT  1977,  productivity  haa  increased  by  aore  than  3  percent  as 
eaployee-year  iiput  was  reduced.  Iaproved  health  care  techniques  to  reduce 
the  length  of  tiaw  patients  stay  in  hospitals  and  providing  aore  outpatient 
services  were  contributing  factors.  Productivity  declined  in  FT  1978  when 
work  loads  declined  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  input.  Inproveaent  actions 
such  as  greater  use  of  autoaated  equipaent,  increaaed  use  of  para-prof es- 
sionala,  and  other  aanageaent  actions  were  offset  by  an  increase  in  work 
efforts  related  to  prograas  which  are  not  included  in  the  output  aeaaurea. 

The  base  service  function  includea  food  service,  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning,  coaaiasary,  and  printing  activitiea.  Productivity  increaaed  by 
7  percent  between  FT  1972  and  FT  1978  with  an  intecaediate  decrease  in  FT 
<1973  and  FT  1974.  Causal  factors  contributing  to  the  productivity  change 
were  consolidation  of  facilities,  autoaation  of  operations,  and  better 
alignaent  of  personnel  with  work  loads. 

The  supply  operstiou  function  encoapsssea  both  depot  and  local 
siqpply  operations,  inventory  control,  and  property  disposal  activities. 
Productivity  in  these  areas  increaaed  by  16  percent  between  FT  1972  and 
FT  1977.  This  is^roveaent  was  achieved  through  such  initiatives  aa 
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■echanization  of  ■anual  operationa,  capital  iaveataeata  ia  aateriel 
haadliag  equipaeat  aad  coaaolidatioa  of  overseas  activities.  Produc¬ 
tivity  declioed  ia  FT  1978  l>y  alaost  4  perceat  as  work  loads  aad  persoaael 
related  to'' reortaaizatioas  aad  coasolidatioas  of  si^plies  ia  two  areas 
were  out  of  aligaaeat.  The  rate  of  productivity  growth  ia  the  other 
eleswats  slowed  froa  prior  years  aad  did  aot  offset  the  decliaes. 

F.  Proaraa  laitiatives 

Productivity  iaproveaeat  is  a  coatiauiag  process.  The  dyasaics  of 
aaaagcaeat  ia  the  public  sector  eaviroaaeat  dictate  a  seed  for  coatiauiag 
prograa  evaluatioa  and  refiaeaeat  to  respond  to  changiag  needs  aad  chal¬ 
lenges.  Productivity  prograa  initiatives  for  FT  1980  and  FT  1981  will  be 
addressed  in  this  section. 

In  its  Spring  Planning  Review  for  FT  1981,  the  Office  of  Manageaent 
and  Budget  cited  the  need  for  DoD  to  dedicate  a  part  of  its  annual  budget 
to  financing  aajor  Productivity  Enhancing  Capital  Investaents  (PECI).  The 
Departaent,  which  had  recognized  that  aany  significant  opportunities  to 
iaprove  productivity  have  reaained  unfunded  due  to  the  continuing  coapeti- 
tion  for  investawnt  funds,  took  action  to  establish  a  Productivity  Invest- 
aent  Fund  in  the  FT  1981  prograa  for  aajor  PECI  projects.  These  funds 
were  intended  to  surface  aajor  KCI  opportunities  and  ensure  that  proper 
consideration  was  given  for  their  funding  in  coapetition  with 
other  investawnt  projects. 

To  ensure  that  the  funds  would  be  used  to  finance  projects  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  inpact  labor  productivity  aeasures, 
projects  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  FT  1981  budget  were  expected  to 
return  costs  within  four  years  and  involve  an  investaent  of  at  least  one 
aillion  dollars,  with  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  savings  in  aanpower  costs 
or  reduction  in  overtiae  pay.  Conponents  were  invited  to  subait  candidate 
projects  which  were  then  reviewed,  ranked  and  selected  on  a  coapetetive 
basis  considering  their  expected  internal  rate  of  return,  the  long- tern 
return  on  investawnt  and  the  aagnitude  of  aanpower  savings.  Of  the  propos¬ 
als  siAnitted  by  the  nilitary  depsrtaents  for  FT  1981,  $64.3  aillion  were 
approved  for  funding,  i^rozinately  2,200  personnel  years  will  be  returned 
froa  these  investawnts  to  be  reapplied  to  other  urgent  requirenents . 

Additionally,  changes  have  been  aade  to  the  Industrial  Fund  Fast  Payback 
Prograa  to  raise  the  project  linit  froa  $100,000  to  $300,000  and  extend 
the  payback  period  to  three  years.  These  changes  are  expected  to  expand 
the  capability  of  industrial  funds  aanagers  to  further  iaprove  productivity. 

Initiatives  begun  in  FT  1980  to  integrate  productivity  considera¬ 
tions  into  the  prograa  and  budget  cycles  aere  further  strengthened  and 
refined  for  the  FT  1981  operating  year.*  As  noted  earlier,  the  reissuance 
of  the  basic  policy  docuaent  requires  the  establishaent  of  productivity 
plana  and  goals  as  part  of  the  planning,  prograaaing,  and  budget  process. 

This  requircaent  wss  incorporated  into  the  OSD  prograa  guidance  for  FT  1981 
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calling  for  productivity  goals  by  aajor  function  baaed  on  i^proveaent 
potential;  program  undertaken  to  achieve  these  goals;  indentificstion  of 
funds  programd  for  productivity  enhancing  investaents;  and  the  policies 
for  the  use  of  savings. 

While  these  actions  represent  positive  steps  initiated  to  integrate 
productivity  considerations  into  the  prograaaing  and  budget  cycle,  it  is 
recognized  that  changes  of  this  nature  take  tiaw  to  plan  and  iapleaent. 

The  DoD  coaponents  were  thus  encouraged  to  iapleaent  this  direction  to 
the  extent  feasible  for  FT  1980  and  to  develop  a  tim-phased.plan  to 
achieve  full  iapleaentation. 

Another  continuing  intiative  which  will  ii^act  the  FT  1981  prograa 
year  is  the  developaent  and  issuance  of  operating  instructions  which 
will  expand  the  basic  policy  guidance,  providing  aore  specific  direction 
in  the  areas  of  enhanceswnt,  SMssureaent  and  evaluation.  Sosw  of  the 
mre  significant  initiatives  in  these  instructions  are: 

1.  Review  of  internal  productivity  aeasures  to  enhance  their 
utility  to  mnagers  within  the  fraaework  of  the  PPBS  and  ^iaprove  the  DoD 
data  input  to  the  Federal  Govemaent  prograa. 

2.  The  propagation  of  successful  aethods  iaproveaent,  work 
aeasureaent,  and  eaployee  aotivation  efforts  in  siailar  functions  through¬ 
out  the  Departawnt  by  iaproving  the  visibility  of  current  efforts: 

3.  Investigation  of  computer-aided  application  of  the  DoD  stand¬ 
ard  tiae  data  to  optisdze  labor  standards  developaent  and  increase  the 
ease  of  cost  estimting. 

4.  Provision  of  an  overall  fraisework  for  the  use  of  capital  in¬ 
vestaents  in  iaproving  productivity  to  include  a  unifora  approach  to  the 
mnageaent  of  PECI  which  is  responsive  to  congressional  perspective  of 
the  overall  DoD  prograa. 

6.  Cosmonent  Prozram 

1.  Departswnt  of  the  Aray  Productivity  Prograa 

a.  Overview 

(1)  Prozraa  Description  and  Responsibilities.  The  Aray  is 
increasingly  aware  that  successful  accoaplishaent  of  its  aission  depends 
largely  t^n  an  aggressive  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
force  end  decrease  the  overall  cost  of  accoaplishing  its  aission.  In  the 
areaz  of  productivity,  this  effort  has  been  formlized  by  Aray  Regulation 
5-4,  DA  Productivity  laprovemnt  Prograa.  At  n^DA,  the  Coaptroller  of  the 
Aray  is  responsible  for  providing  overall  guidance  on  the  Aray's  producti¬ 
vity  iaproveaent  effort.  Coaaanders  of  mjor  Aray  coamnds  (MACOHs)  and 
separate  agencies  are  responsible  for  enhancing  productivity.  To  enhance 
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productivity,  IfAC(Xte/Agencies  are  required  to  establish  formal  prograaa 
to  review  and  improve  work  methods,  establish  labor  performance  standards, 
identify  fast  payback  capital  investment  opportunities,  and  pursue  the 
procurement  and  installation  of  such  investswnts  under  specialized  funding 
procedures . 

(2)  Outstanding  or  Unique  Efforts.  An  additional  dimension 
to  the  Amy's  productivity  effort  is  the  organized  use  of  value  engineering 
techniques  to  analyze  the  functions  of  Army  systems,  operations,  main¬ 
tenance,  equipment,  facilities,  procedures,  and  sillies  to  identify  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  functions  thereby  reducing  cost  and  achieving  other 
collateral  benefits  that  iiqirove  productivity.  The  net  result  of  this 
effort  has  been  major  dollar  savings  in  materiel  acquisitions  and  i^rove- 
ments  in  logistics,  packaging,  reliability,  maintainability,  producibility, 
weight,  parts  availability,  and  production  lead  time. 


b.  FT  1981  Initiatives 

(1)  Establishment  of  Functional  Goals, 
ponents  have  established  annual  productivity  improve 
following  functional  areas: 


Amy  functional  pro- 
sent  goals  for  the 


Functional  Area 

Central  Finance  &  Accounting 
Admin  Use  Motor  Vehicle  Haint 
Depot  Maint 
Interswdiate  Maint 
Central  Procurement 
Local  Supply 

Single  Mgr  Trans  &  Tfc  Mgmt 
Commissary 

Food  Service  Xf 
Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  2/ 
Munitions  Production 
Weapons  Production 


FT  1981  Goal 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

-0.75 

-30.0 

0.73 

0.52 


y  Results  from  increased  services  required  for  multiple  choice  menus, 

~  short  order  foods  and  operation  of  new/ improved  facilities. 
y  Laundries  should  be  totally  contracted  out  by  end  FT  1982. 

(2)  Productivity  in  Support  of  the  Budget.  DA  Headquaters 
currently  im^ses  miniawl  reporting  requirements  on  its  commands  to 
report  productivity  improvement  data  and,  consequently,  a  comprehensive 
statement  on  the  full  extent  of  productivity  i^roveawnts  is  not  possible. 


act  of  Initiatives  on  FT  1981  and  Outyears 

(a)  Work  Methods  and  Measurement.  This  program  is  the 
keystone  of  the  Ataqr's  productivity  effort.  Major  comswnds  have  been 
directed  to  pursue  an  aggressive  methods  and  standards  improvement  effort 
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and  use  the  data  to  achieve  acre  efficient  manageaent  of  installation 
resources,  to  assist  in  deteralnlng  required  resources,  to  justify  such 
resources  in  the  budget,  and  to  provide  a  basic  input  of  standards  to  the 
aanpower  deteralnatlon  process.  Specific  eaphasls  has  been  placed  on 
the  developaent  of  statistically  reliable  higher  level  standards  that 
can  be  used  to  develop  new  perfomance  factors  that  provide  a  rational 
bas.s  for  examining  productivity  trends  in  functions  being  measured  and 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  development  of  manpower  staffing  standards. 
Additionally,  they  allow  summarization  to  the  desired  level  in  the  Army 
Management  Structure  Code  where  dollars  and  manpower  are  identifiable 
to  a  homogeneous  function  and  where  mutually  exclusive  work  units  can  be 
correlated  to  the  manhours  expended  to  accomplish  the  work.  Major  Army 
commands  have  been  assigned  specific  functional  areas  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  summary  standards.  This  effort  is  designed  to  be  supportive  of 
the  Army's  manpower  requirements  determination  process.  It  is  expected 
that  additional  manpower  resources  will  be  required  to  support  this 
effort  in  the  outyears.  The  Army  guidance  specifically  asks  Army  com¬ 
mands  to  consider  this  Impact  in  their  FY  1982-86  planning. 

(b)  Productivity  Enhancing  Capital  Investment  (PECI). 
Productivity  improvement  involves  the  timely  capital  investment  in  tools 
and  equipment.  The  Army  has  been  the  leader  in  establishing  timely 
identification  of  PECI  and  in  establishing  special  funding  procedures  to 
allow  rapid  installation  of  the  capital  improvement  and  thereby  provide 
rapid  enhancement  of  productivity. 

^  Fast  Payback  -  Payback  within  two  years  with  cost 
not  exceeding  $40K.  The  Army  proved  this  concept  with  capital  Investments 
totalling  $17.5  million  during  FY  1973-77  which  yielded  savings  of  $54.7 
million  during  that  period  with  additional  savings  accruing  in  future  years. 
Funds  of  $9.8  million  requested  for  this  program  were  deleted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  FY  1978  on  the  basis  that  line  item  detail  was  not  available.  The 
Fast  Payback  Productivity  Enhancing  Capital  Investment  Program  was  funded 
for  FY  1978.  At  the  end  of  last  September,  FY  1979  projects  numbered  148 
with  an  investment  cost  of  $2.8  million.  Annual  savings  of  $3.2  million 
are  expected  from  these  Investments.  The  Army’s  FY  1980  Budget  requested 
$3.0  million  and  the  FY  1981  Budget  $3.2  million  for  fast  payback  invest¬ 
ments. 

2  Major  -  Payback  within  four  years  with  cost  over 
$900K.  Major  PECI  projects  were  provided  to  OSD  to  compete  for  the  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Investment  Fund  set  aside  for  FY  1981.  Projects  totalling  $25 
million  in  FY  1981  funding  were  approved  with  an  expected  freeing  up  of  538 
equivalent  manpower  spaces  after  implementation. 
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(3)  Minor  -  Payback  within  five  years  with  cost  not 
exceeding  $900K.  The  FT  1981  Budget  contains  nuaerous  ainor  PECI's  in  the 
procureaent  of  Amy  aaaunition  totalling  $4.7  aillion  for  productivity  en¬ 
hancing  equipaent  and  an  additonal  $6.1  aillion  to  iaprove  the  productivity 
of  aaaunition  production  facilities.  Soae  exan^les  of  other  ainor  PECI's 
that  have  produced  efficiencies  in  the  Amy's  FT  1981  Operation  &  Maintenance 
budget  are  as  follows: 


Spaces  y  $  (000) 

Coaaunications  Econoay  and  Discipline  -  1,149 

Paint  Spray  Plant  (Airless  Spray  Method)  2  47 

Hewlett-Packard  Auto  Calculating  Unit 

Coaputer  V/4  Plotters  1  20 

Skin  Packaging  Machine  -  108 

CM  50  Flaae  Cutter  16  189 

Chroae  Plating  Systea  4  1,446 

Vibratory  Finishing  Mills  2  48 

Ring  Laps  for  Polishing  Optics  5  119 

Visual  Oani-Directional  Receiver/Instruaent 

Landing  Systea  Signal  Generator  2  46 

Telescriber  Systea  for  Box  &  Carton  Ordering  2  IS 


1/  Spaces  have  either  been  given  up  in  a  aanpower  reduction  prograa  or 
used  to  aan  new  prograas. 

(c)  Worker  Motivation.  The  Amy's  worker  aotivation  and 
quality  of  working  life  prograas  are  not  directly  linked  to  the  productivity 
isiprovenent  effort.  These  prograas  generally  have  other  aore  specific 
objectives.  Current  Aray  policy  requires  that  each  coaaand  incorporate  into 
their  productivity  prdgraa  tiaiely  recognition  of  individuals,  groups,  or 
organizations  who  contribute  in  a  exceptional  aanner  to  improve  productivity. 

(d)  Output  Measureaent  &  Productivity  Evaluation.  This 
effort  is  directly  linked  to  the  work  aethods  and  aeasureaent  effort.  As 
statistically  reliable  higher  level  standards  are  developed,  new  perforaance 
factors  can  be  developed  so  that  outputs  can  be  aessured  aore  precisely. 

2.  Departaent  of  the  Navy  Productivity  Prograa. 

.a.  Overview 

(1)  Prograa  Description  and  Responsibilities 

The  priaary  policy  guiding  the  i^leaentation  of  the 
Departaent  of  the  Navy  productivity  prograa  is  that  all  aanagers  develop 
prograas  for  iqiroving  perforaance  and  cost  effectiveness  through  the 
establishaent  of  productivity  iaproveaent  gosls.  The  locally  aanaged 
prograas  include  a  capital  investaent  planning  and  financing  prograa 
which  ensures  tiaely  identification  and  funding  of  productivity  enhancing 
opportunities . 


The  responsibility  for  Depsrtaent  of  the  Navy  pro¬ 
ductivity  program  rests  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics.  The  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  responsible  for 
developing,  iiqtlementing,  and  maintaining  productivity  guidelines  and 
operating  procedures  which  will  encourage  efforts  to  improve  labor 
productivity  and  cost  effectiveness. 

(2)  The  Navy  Program 

The  Navy  has  many  large  industrial  activities  which  are 
engaged  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  a  wide  array  of  unique  and 
complex  weapon  systems.  The  primary  eiq>hasis  in  the  Navy  productivity 
program  is  on  iaqiroving  labor  productivity  at  those  industrisl  activities 
where  the  potential  payoff  is  significant.  The  program's  major  objective 
is  to  develop  productivity  enhancement  initiatives  as  a  means  to  more 
effectively  manage  and  allocate  resources  through  use  of  productivity 
data  in  program,  budget,  and  performance  evaluations. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps  Program 

The  Marine  Corps  has  released  an  order  on  productivity 
to  provide  guidance  to  field  commands  and  Headquarters  Marine  Corps 
functional  managers.  The  guidance  provides  specific  instructions  for 
the  developSMnt,  implementation,  and  auintenance  of  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
ductivity  program  for  use  as  a  management  tool  by  all  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Marine  Corps  order  provides  the  structure  for  commands  to 
identify  and  accomplish  certain  productivity  improvement  plans  and 
actions  in  the  budget  process.  Functional  suinagers  at  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps  will  assist  in  the  planning  sad  identification  of  produc¬ 
tivity  improvement  actions  and  will  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
goals  identified. 


Current  efforts  in  the  areas  of  methods  analysis/stand¬ 
ards  development,  worker  motivation,  output  measureawnt  and  fast  payback 
capital  investment,  as  well  as  other  productivity  enhancing  efforts,  will 
be  coordinated  under  a  comprehensive  program.  Responsibility  will  reside 
with  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpower. 

(4)  Outstanding  or  Unique  Efforts 

The  Naval  Material  Command  (NMC)  established  a  Productivity 
Management  Office  in  July  1979.  The  office  is  presently  being  staffed  to 
provide  guidance,  direction,  and  coordination  for  the  productivity  enhance¬ 
ment  efforts  of  the  NMC  industrial  community.  A  Naval  Material  Command 
Instruction  on  Productivity  has  been  released.  The  instruction  establishes 
an  NMC  productivity  steering  group  to  define  major  areas  for  program 
development  and  productivity  workshops  to  be  held  annually  within  each 
STSCOM.  The  workshops  have  been  structured  to  create  the  framework  for 
field  commands  to  develop  s  plan  of  action  idiicb  focuses  on  the  removal 
of  productivity  ia^ediments. 
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During  FY  1979  the  naval  ahipyard  coamnity,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Naval  Sea  System  Coamnd,  undertook  mny  unprecedented  initia- 
tivea  to  iaprove  productivity.  The  Naval  Shipyard  Productivity  Action  Plan 
introduced  a  nuaber  of  specific  mnageaent  initiatives  and  target  objectivea 
to  stiaulate  productivity  growth.  Individual  ahipyard  coamnders  have 
created  and  staffed  productivity  mnageaent  offices,  undertaken  "deaonstra- 
tion  project"  initiativea  to  i^>rove  worker  mtivation,  iaplemnted  state- 
of-the-art  production  syateas,  and  revitalized  a  genuine  "top-down"  coaaitaent 
for  prograa  iaplemntation. 

Within  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  (NARF)  coaaunity, 
mnagers  are  introducing  systeas  at  the  local  field  activity  level  to 
mxiaize  productivity.  The  principal  thrust  of  prograa  developmnt 
involves:  a  quarterly  review  of  organizational  performnce  involving 
mjor  work  load  prograas  and,  where  possiMe,  the  assignaent  of  productivity 
incentives  to  work  load  noras;  the  exploration  and  inpleaentation  of 
advanced  systeas  of  production;  and  projects  to  iaprove  worker  aotivation. 

Within  the  Naval  Weapons  Station  and  Naval  Supply  coaaunities, 
special  eaphaais  is  being  placed  on  the  developaent  of  mnagemnt  prograas 
to  iaprove  productivity  through  productivity  enhancing  capital  inveatmnts 
and  through  the  isolation  and  eliaination  of  productivity  i^>edimnts. 

The  Naval  Facilities  Coamnd  (NAVFAC)  continues  to  play  a 
lead  role  in  the  development  of  engineering  standards  for  plant  min- 
tenance/public  works  functions.  These  standards  are  being  utilized  by 
all  Services  to  plan,  mnage,  and  evaluate  performnce  of  work  accoi^- 
lished.  Additionally,  NAVFAC  is  pursuing  a  nuaber  of  productivity  en¬ 
hancing  capital  investment  opportunities. 

Additionally,  Navy  mnagers,  at  all  levels,  have  focused 
attention  on  productivity  issues  involving  their  own  areas  of  cognizance  as 
they  develop  personal  performnce  objectives  consistent  with  Civil  Service 
reform. 


b.  FY  1981  Initiatives 

(1)  Establishmnt  of  Productivity  Goals 

The  Naval  Sea  Systems  Coamnd  (NAVSEA)  established  a  $20 
million  productivity  iaproveaent  goal  for  the  Naval  sbipyarda  for  FY  1979. 
This  goal  was  integrated  into  the  Naval  ahipyard  productivity  and  action  plan 
for  FY  1979.  Thia  plan  contained  ten  specific  productivity  enhancement 
intiatives  applicable  to  the  shipyard  community  (i.e.,  fast  payback 
capital  inveatmnts,  mthods  iaprovemnt,  iaproveaent  in  overhead  mmge- 
mnt,  etc.).  Based  upon  prograa  success,  NAVSEA  established  a  $40  million 
productivity  iaprovemnt  goal  for  FY  1980. 
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Within  the  MARF  co— unity,  productivity  goals  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  functional  Mnagera  and  assigned  to  work  load  program  under  their 
Jurisdiction.  The  goals  reflect  a  mnagenwnt  comitmnt  to  iaprove 
performnce  against  fixed  price  norm  for  specific  work  load  packages. 

The  productivity  goals  are  an  integral  part  of  the  quarterly  fixed  price 
norm  negotiations  which  occur  bettreen  the  NARF  and  the  Naval  Aviation 
Logistics  Center.  Goals  reflect  a  percentage  ii^rovemnt  in  performnce 
and  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  nuaber  of  mnhoura  allocated  (budgeted) 
for  an  aircraft  or  engine  overhaul,  repair,  or  Modification. 

On  a  decentralized  basis,  senior  Navy  mnagera  are 
required  to  address  productivity  in  the  eatablishmnt  of  goals  and 
objectives  againat  which  performnce  appraisal  decisions  are  to  be 
masured.  The  cuaailative  affect  of  this  persuasive  mrginal  thrust  is 
ei^ected  to  be  significant. 

Within  the  Marine  Corps,  goals  are  established  by  each 
functional  mnager.  Those  functional  mnagera  successful  in  iaproving 
productivity  will  receive  priority  consideration  in  the  use  of  realized 
savings.  Budget  aubnissiona  are  reviewed  by  each  functional  mnager  to 
ensure  supporting  productivity  data  is  accurate,  coaplete,  and  achievable. 
Programed,  identified  and  realized  savings  will  be  reported  and  redis¬ 
tributed  in  accordance  with  guidelines  established  by  higher  authority  and 
will  becom  an  integral  part  of  budget  and  Federal  productivity  report 
processes . 


(2)  Productivity  in  Support  of  the  Budget 

The  Navy  has  increasingly  sought  to  stiaulate  activity 
awareness  of  possibilities  for  obtaining  is^roved  nilitary  and  civilian 
personnel  productivity  through  expanded  capital  investmnt  in  productivity 
enhancing  equipmnt.  Navy  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  maningful 
effort  in  this  area  is  reflected  in  the  proposed  FT  1981  Navy  procuremnt 
budget  through  an  overall  increase  to  such  productivity  related  program 
as  automted  mterials  handling  equipmnt,  shipyard  mdemization,  and 
operating  forces  industrial  plant  equipmnt.  Beyond  these  masurea,  the 
FT  1981  Navy  budget  will  provide  $3.1  Million  "fast  payback”  prograM  to 
fund  emrgent  investmnt  iteMS  idiich  can  SMortize  procuremnt  coat  within 
two  years  after  installation. 

Navy  also  intends  to  continue  to  seek  mxiMUM  advantage 
froM  the  recently  established  OSD  Productivity  InvestMent  Fund  for  mjor 
capital  investmnts.  Projects  approved  froM  these  funds  for  FT  1981 
totalled  $30  Million  and  are  expected  to  free  up  930  equivalent  Msi^ower 
spaces  after  iMplemntation. 
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(3) 


act  of  Initiativea  on  FT  1981  and  Outyeara 

(a)  Work  Methods  and  Meaauraaent 


A  ayatoB  oaing  work  ■eaaureaent  and  coat  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  data  in  aupport  of  the  developaent  of  the  Navy  nilitary/civilian 
■anpower  budget  for  chore  airport  facilities  is  being  developed  with 
inpleaentation  of  the  complete  systcn  projected  for  FT  1981.  A  siailar 
systea  is  currently  in  effect  for  ailitary  personnel  assigned  to  other 
than  the  shore  support  establishaent.  The  Naval  Shipyard  Productivity 
Plan  eaphaaizes  installing  better  aaterial  control  procedures,  increasing 
the  use  of  labor  standards,  work  aethods  iaproveaents ,  and  otter  relevant 
projects.  Refineaents  in  all  operating  areas  will  continue  to  be  wade 
fdierever  possible  to  achieve  short-teca  payoffs.  All  Navy  Industrial  Fund 
(NIF)  activities  are  pressing  forward  in  the  areas  of  iaproved  work  aethods 
new  siaplified  sMtivational  techniques  to  inprove  worker  output,  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  iaproved  procedural  systeas,  total  work  flow  process,  ate  increased 
training  at  all  levels. 

(b)  Productivity  Enhancing  Capital  Investaents  (PECI 

Navy  places  aajor  eaphasis  on  increasing  productivity 
by  greater  use  of  investaent  funds.  The  Navy  has  requested  productivity 
enhancing  investaent  funds  for  FT  1981  for  shipyard  aodemization,  chore 
interaediate  aaintenance  activity  upgrade,  wholesale  supply  consolidation, 
ate  NIF  fast  payback. 

(c)  Worker  Motivation 

The  Navy  is  pursuing  a  nuaber  of  prototype  prograas 
to  ii^rove  worker  aotivation.  Eaploying  the  assistance  of  R&D  personnel, 
outside  industrial  erpertise,  and  otter  productivity  organizations,  these 
prograas  are  paving  the  way  for  aanagers  to  address  quality  of  work  life 
issues  which  affect  productivity.  Prograas  involving  job  redesign, 
perfomance  contingent  award  systeas,  participative  employee  involveaent, 
and  reaoval  of  ijq>edinents  to  productivity  are  aaong  asny  aanageaent 
initiatives  which  are  being  successfully  pursued. 


(d)  Output  Measureaent  and  Productivity  Evaluation 


Work  is  also  proceeding  on  developing  aore  useful 
and  tiaely  perfozaance  aeasures  for  aanagers  at  all  levels  in  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps. 

srtaent  of  the  Air  Force  Productivity  Prozraa 


Overview 

(1)  Prozraa  Description  ate  Responsibilities 
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(a)  In  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force,  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Financial  Hanageaent)  is  responsible  for 
providing  overall  guidance  for  the  Air  Force  Productivity  Prograa,  and 
the  Directorate  of  Manpower  and  Organization  is  the  Office  of  Priaary 
Responsibility  (OPR)  in  the  Air  Staff. 

(b)  The  Air  Force  Director  of  Manpower  and  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  designated  the  Productivity  and  Research  Office  (MPMZ)  to  serve 
as  the  Air  Staff  focal  point  for  all  Air  Force  productivity  issues.  In 
addition,  the  Air  Staff  Productivity  Coamittee  has  been  expanded  to 
include  all  directorates.  Both  of  these  actions  will  ensure  that  all 
functional  areas  participate  fully  in  this  dynaaiic  prograa. 

(c)  Establishsient  of  Overall  Goals 

^  The  broad  goals  of  the  Air  Force  Productivity 
Program  are  to:  reduce  unit  costs  of  necessary  goods  and  services; 
reduce  the  cost  to  aaintain  the  required  level  of  effectiveness;  proaote 
and  reinforce  the  use  of  accepted  disciplines  and  proven  techniques  for 
■Baking  productivity  iaproveaents  at  all  levels  of  responsibility  in  the 
Air  Force;  provide  appropriate  Air  Force  data  for  inclusion  in  produc¬ 
tivity  reports;  and  annually  prepare  consuind  and  base-level  plans  to 
achieve  these  goals. 


2  As  an  incentive  for  greater  productivity, 
participation,  preference  will  be  given  to  reinvestaent  of  savings 
within  the  performing  organization.  However,  high  level  visibility  of 
reinvestawnt  of  saved  resources  is  necessary  to  assure  that  those  re¬ 
sources  are  applied  to  top  priority  requirements.  Also,  reinvestaent 
should  not  be  misconstrued  as  a  coaaitaent  to  retain  the  savings  through 
subsequent  budget  cycles  without  justification.  It  will  still  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  annually  justify  all  resource  requirements. 

(2)  Outstanding  or  Unique  Efforts 

(a)  The  Air  Force  has  a  sophisticated  and  proven 
methodology  to  measure  labor  and  determine  manpower  requireaents  idiich 
is  known  as  the  Management  Engineering  Program  (MEP).  The  MEP  uses 
recognized  aanageaent  and  industrial  engineering  work  Masureaent  tech¬ 
niques  to  develop  aai^ower  standards  and  guides.  The  standards  and 
guides  developed  by  the  MEP  incorporate  productivity  cbangea  including 
those  obtained  through  reorganizations,  technological  iaq^roveaents ,  im¬ 
proved  methods,  better  working  conditions,  and  other  productivity  enhance¬ 
ments. 


(b)  The  field  commands  have  developed  productivity 
planA,  to  be  updated  annually,  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning,  Pro¬ 
graming,  and  Budgeting  System  and  have  designated  a  productivity  principal 
to  serve  as  the  command  point  of  contact  for  all  productivity  Butters. 

Each  comsund  will  report  the  results  of  their  productivity  efforts  in  an 
annual  productivity  report. 


u 


t 


( 


( 
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(c)  Specific  FT  1981  goal*  ere  to:  refine  the  planning 
proceas  to  incorporate  the  plana  and  goals  developed  by  the  field  coaaanda; 
work  toward  a  better  use  of  aeasureaent  procedures  and  reporting  require** 
■ents;  amnitor  and  control  productivity  initiatives;  and  review  cosawnd  plans 
and  publish  an  Air  Force  regulation  which  will  provide  Air  Force  goals  and 
outline  docunentation  and  reporting  procedures. 

b.  FT  1981  Initiatives 

(1)  Productivity  in  Support  of  the  Budget 

Resources  freed  by  past  or  future  productivity  initia¬ 
tives  will  be  reinvested  within  a  stable  resources  level  to  help  pay  for 
the  costs  of  essential  is^roveaents  in  the  readiness  posture  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  inpact  of  several  of  these  specific  initiatives  can  be  seen 
in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

(2)  Inpact  of  Initiatives  on  FY  1981  and  Outyears 

The  Air  Force  has  nany  continuous  prograns  and  specific 
initiatives  with  the  goal  of  i^roving  productivity.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  cite  a  few  exas^les,  both  large  and  snail,  which  affect  FT 
1981  and  future  years. 

(a)  Work  ttethods  and  Measurenent 


Efforts  to  reduce  the  tine  required  to  develop 
nanpower  standards  through  the  Nanagenent  Engineering  Progran  have  been 
effective.  Continued  efforts  will  be  node  to  reduce  the  tine  required 
for  standards  developatent  and  to  suiintain  and  update  existing  standards. 

The  Air  Training  Connand  incorporated  the  Instru- 
nent  Flight  Sinulator  (IFS)  into  the  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  progran. 
As  a  result  of  the  IFS,  flying  hours  per  student  will  be  reduced  fron  210 
to  175  hours.  The  reduction  in  flying  hours  extends  the  airfcrsft  life 
without  loss  in  training  ef f ectivness . 

C-141/C-5  Inertial  Navigation  Systens  (INS)  are 
being  installed.  INS  provides  an  aircraft  positioning  systen,  for  world¬ 
wide  use,  that  does  not  require  navigation  aids.  The  total  INS  cost  will 
be  anortized  based  on  logistics  support  savings  and  reduced  navigator 
requirenents ,  When  INS  is  folly  installed,  over  1,000  active  duty  and 
reserve  navigator  aanpower  authorizations  are  progranaed  for  reduction. 

Functional  Hanageaent  Engineering  Teaaw,  working 
with  functional  aanagers  to  improve  productivity  in  the  physiological 
training  area,  have  saved  over  20  aanpower  authorizations  through  the 
eliaination  of  soae  physiological  training  units. 
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Interactive  Process ion  and  Display  Systea  will 
enable  the  Air  Force  Global  Weather  Central  to  aaintain  its  present 
■iaaion  airport  capability  and  reduce  overall  coat  and  aai^ower.  The 
syatea  will  reduce  paperwork  and  expedite  the  aeans  by  idiich  workers 
acquire,  aodify  and  distribute  weather  infonsstion  and  products. 

(b)  Productivity  Enhancing  Capital  Investawnts  (PKCI) 

(1)  To  increase  emphasis  in  productivity  invest- 
■ent,  the  Air  Force  has  concentrated  and  expanded  efforts  in  three 
priaary  areas:  The  Productivity  Investawnt  Fund  (PIF);  the  Industrial 
Fund  Fast  Payback  Prograa;  and  the  Fast  Payback  Capital  Investaent  Progrsa 
(FASCAP) . 


(2)  Subaissions  to  coapete  for  PIF  included 
nuaerical  control  aachining  equipaent,  intrusion  detection  systeas, 
co^anion  trainer  aircraft,  advanced  word  processing  systeas,  inforaa- 
tion  aanagesMnt  systeas,  scanning  systeas,  and  optical  nark  readers. 
Projects  were  approved  with  $6  aillion  in  FT  1981  funds  which  are  expected 
to  free  up  630  equivalent  aanpower  spaces  after  iaplenentation.  With 
the  backlog  for  capital  investaent  requireaents  expanding,  the  Air  Force 
anticipates  greater  future  use  of  these  funds  for  productivity  inprove- 
aents. 


(3)  The  Industrial  Fund  Fast  Payback  Prograa 
applies  to  industrial  fund  activities  and  is  nanaged  through  coaptroller 
channels.  Prior  to  1979,  MAJCCFffi  could  only  approve  projects  with  a 
naxissm  cost  of  $25,000;  aore  expensive  projects  were  approved  by  OSD  to 
a  level  of  $100,000.  When  the  $100,000  approval  authority  shifted  to 
HAJCMIS  in  March  1979,  the  prograa  results  increased.  The  $100,000 
liait  has  been  increased  to  $300,000  and  the  payback  period  extended 
froa  2  to  3  years.  In  FT  1977,  under  the  tightest  constraints,  an 
investawnt  of  only  $210,000  resulted  in  a  $650,000  2  year  savings 
(3.2:1  rate-of-retum) .  However,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  lowered 
approval  authority  (OSD  to  HAJCOH),  investaents  in  FT  1979  have  increased 
to  $340,000  with  a  projected  2  year  savings  of  $1,683,588.  Further 
growth  is  anticipated  for  FT  1980  and  beyond. 

(4)  The  Fast  Payback  Capital  Investaent  Prograa 
(FASCAP)  is  a  Congressionally  funded  prograa  which  encourages  Air  Force 
personnel  to  buy  equipaent  that  will  pay  for  itself  within  two  years. 

The  "payback"  aust  be  in  hard  OSH  dollars  or  aanpower.  Although  FASCAP 
has  suffered  several  setbacks  —  loss  of  funding  in  1978,  delay  in  rein¬ 
stating  the  1979  prograa,  a  $40,000  ceiling  on  FT  1979  projects  (raised 
to  $100,000  in  Oct  79),  end  a  restriction  on  lease-to-purchase  options  — 
the  progrsa  is  beginning  to  show  significant  progress. 
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FASCAP  RESULTS 


3080  Funds 

2  Tr/Life  Cycle 

Budget 

Approved 

Investaent 

TWo  Tear 

Life  Cycle 

Return  On 

102 

Projects 

Cost  ($M) 

Savings ($M) 

Savings ($M) 

Investaent 

6.5 

157 

6.5 

12.8 

54.0 

1.98/8.38 

6.5  (requested) 

UMFUMDED 

3.6 

77 

1.2 

2.7 

11.1 

2.07/8.54 

80  3.8 

^reflects  approxiutely  6  Bonths  of  full  progm  operation  with  the 
$40,000  ceiling 

The  Air  Force  anticipates  that  FASCAP  will  «how  significant  progress  if 
the  prograa  is  allowed  to  establish  continuity  and  credibility  through 
continued  congressional  support. 

(c)  Worker  Motivation 


(1)  The  Air  Force  plans  to  continue  job  enrichaent 
as  a  aanageaent  process  for  redesigning  jobs  with  the  goals  of  asking 
thea  aore  interesting  and  challenging.  Potential  benefits  include 
higher  aorale,  higher  retention,  and  increased  productivity. 

(2)  The  Air  Force  haa  various  prograas  designed  to 
assist  coaaanders  by  improving  aanageaent  practices:  aanageaent  analysis; 
Manageaent  Engineering  Teasw;  and  the  Leadership  Manageaent  and  Develop- 
aent  Center  Traveling  Teaas. 

(3)  The  Air  Force  encourages  voluntary  participa¬ 
tion  in  i^roving  efficiency  and  effectiveness  through  the  very 
successful  Air  Force  Suggestion  Prograa.  Since  October  1977,  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Recognition  Prograa  provided  recognition  to  1368  personnel  whose 
suggestions  were  adopted.  Each  of  their  suggestions  was  valued  in  excess 
of  $5,000  with  a  total  of  $88  aillion  accruing  to  the  Air  Force. 


Air  Force  Suggestion  Prograa 


Suggestions  Suggestions 

Received  Adopted  Benefits  Awards 


FT  78  105,000  21,000  $44M  $1.3M 

FT  79  93,000  20,000  $72H  $1.4M 


4.  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  Productivity  Prograa 
a.  Overview 


The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  is  continuing  to  pursue  new 
aeasureaent  aethods  and  productivity  goals  for  its  auditors.  Regional 
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Productivity  Principals  have  been  designated  to  serve  as  focal  points 
with  responsibilities  for  this  prograa  in  each  region.  In  addition,  a 
foraal  prograai  of  productivity  reporting  has  been  established. 

In  its  operations,  this  agency  strives  to  Maintain  an  optiaal 
balance  of  productivity,  effectiveness,  and  quality  in  each  audit.  The 
quantification  and  Measurement 'of  these  factors  are  difficult.  Research 
and  development  efforts  toward  swaningful  neasureawnts  continue.  At 
present,  the  agency  has  no  comprehensive  system  for  swasuring  the  impact 
of  intangible  factors  influencing  much  of  its  work. 

b.  FY  1981  Initiatives 

DCAA  had  established,  as  an  FY  1981  goal,  a  productivity  in¬ 
crease  of  2  percent.  However,  in  line  with  President  Carter's  initiative 
to  combat  white  collar  crime,  we  plan  to  assess  our  vulnerability  from 
a  functional  or  program  aspect  and  a  contractor  reliability  viewpoint. 

We  expect  to  devote  more  time  to  assure  that  contractor  internal  control 
systems  preclude  or  detect  irregularities  resulting  from  either  poor  sys¬ 
tems  design,  inefficient  application,  or  intentional  manipulation.  This 
effort  is  consistent  with  the  broad  concern  taken  by  Inspector  General 
and  internal  audit  organizations  in  DoD  and  elsewhere  in  Government.  As 
a  result,  we  are  programming  a  productivity  increase,  of  only  one  percent 
for  incurred  costs  but  hope  to  maintain  our  full  productivity  objective  of 
two  percent  for  pricing  proposals. 


Defense  Intelligence  Agenc 


a .  Overview 


Pri>ductivity  Program 


The  DIA  productivity  enhancement  program  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Comptroller  of  DIA. 

b.  FY  1981  Initiatives 

The  FY  1981  initiatives  for  DIA  include  the  following  produc¬ 
tivity  enhancement  goals: 

(1)  Optimizing  base  CMmnmications  service  to  DIA  and  other 
intelligence  components  in  the  National  Capital  Region  while  reducing 
long-term  coats. 

(2)  (^timizing  printing  service  to  DIA  and  other  selected 
intelligence  coaiponents  ^ile  reducing  external  assistance  printing  costs. 

(3)  Providing  the  means  to  i^rove  the  intelligence  instruction 
by  allowing  more  flexibility  in  tailoring  course  material  and  curriculum 
for  all  students  enrolled  at  the  school. 


■1' 
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c.  lapact  of  Ittiti«tlve»  en  FY  1981  and  Oatyears 

Planned  actions  to  optiaize  goal  #1  include  the  developaent 
of  a  near-tem  standard  for  autoaation  of  CIKC/Service  Defense  Special 
Co—unication  Spates  (DSSCS)  requireaents;  initiation  of  action  to  consol¬ 
idate  Special  Intelligence  and  General  Services  coaaunication  facilites  and 
facilitate  consolidation  of  additional  DSSCS  centers  with  the  DIA  DSSCS 
Center.  These  productivity  iaproveaent  projects  are  designed  to  absorb 
the  iapact  on  DIA  resulting  froa  the  closure  of  additional  SI/SAO  Conauni- 
cation  Centers  and  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  aaount  of  aessage  traffic 
handled  without  eq>loying  additional  aanpower. 

The  replaceaent  of  assorted  aajor  equipaent  iteas  to  provide 
aore  in-house  printing  throughput  will  accoaplish  goal  #2,  utilizing  the 
aaae  aai^ower  resources.  Although  there  will  be  no  aai^ower  savings 
realized  froa  these  actions,  the  new  equipaent  is  necessary  to  achieve  a 
previously  directed  aanpower  reduction  and  to  acconaodate  increasing 
requireaects . 

Planned  actions  to  accoaplish  goal  #3  include  a  curriculua 
developaent  prograa  and  the  expansion  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Extended 
Learning  Prograa  idiich  provides  intelligence  education  in  exportable 
self-paced  nodules.  These  planned  actions  will  require  additional 
aanpower  and  funding  resources.  This  enhancenent  prograa  will  enable  the 
School  to  provide  prograns  that  will  properly  prepare  students  for  prospec¬ 
tive  positions  in  the  intelligence  coanunity  and  further  career  progression. 

6.  Defense  Investigative  Service  (PIS)  Productivity  Prograa 
a.  Overview 


A  Productivity  Enhancenent  Coanittee  was  established  in  June 
1978  for  the  purpose  of  prograa  oversight.  This  coanittee,  coaposed  of 
key  staff  directors,  aeets  periodically  to  explore  the  areas  of  PECI  and 
work  force  aotivation.  Of  particular  concern,  and  an  area  to  be  nonitored 
and  evaluated,  is  the  ii^act  increases  in  output  will  have  on  the  quality 
of  the  product  being  provided  the  custoners. 

(1)  Work  Methods  And  Measurenent 


Work  aethod  ii^rovenent  and  neasurenent  studies  within 
the  investigtive  organizational  elenents  of  DIS  are  continuing  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  neans  by  idiich  work  load  data  are  translated  to  nai^ower  require- 
aents.  The  aanning  standards  resulting  froa  these  studies  are  used  in 
aeasuring  productivity  and  Justifying  aanpower  requireaents  as  well  as 
distributing  authorized  aai^ower. 

(2)  Output  Measures  and  Productivity 

A  total  of  225  investigative  elenents  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  50  ststes,  District  of  Coluabia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Throng 
use  of  a  detailed  Nanagenent  Infomation  Systea,  DIS  is  able  to  aonitor 
the  productivity  and  distribution  of  work  load  and  nake  the  adjustaents, 
as  required,  for  each  eleaent. 
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b.  FY  1981  Initiativei 

A  goal  of  230  investigative  leads  closed  per  agent  per  aonth 
has  been  established  for  FY  1980  and  a  goal  of  233  leads  per  agent  for 
FY  1981.  Increased  productivity  for  the  outyears  is  anticipated  at 
approxiaately  0.5  percent  per  year  through  FY  1985.  We  are  exaaining 
alternative  aethods  and  procedures  for  collecting  and  analyzing  produc¬ 
tivity  data.  In  addition,  a  distributive  processing  systea  is  under¬ 
going  pilot  test  to  deteraine  its  potential  for  increasing  productivity 
in  the  clerical  area. 

7.  Defense  Logistics  Axency  (PLA)  Productivity  Proxraa 
a.  Overview 

The  Agency's  resource  aanageaent  processes  have  been  tailored 
to  the  objective  of  progressive  productivity  ia^roveaent.  Methods  iaprove- 
aent,  including  capital  investaent  for  systeas  autoaation,  perforaance 
standards,  and  productivity  aeasuresMnt  techniques  are  integral  eleaents 
in  a  coaprehenaive  DLA  resources  aanageaent  systea  which  encoi^asses: 
a  cost/aanhour  accounting  systea  to  collect  basic  resource  consuaption 
data;  a  aanageaent  inforaation  systos  to  report  operating  results; 
a  aanageaent  engineering  prograa  to  iaprove  and  standardize  aethods 
and  aeaaure  labor  efficiency  relative  to  standards;  a  perforaance 
evaluation  reporting  systea  for  top  aanageaent  assessaent  of  the  work 
load/ resource  relationship;  a  foraal  aanageaent  review  process 
for  executive  aanageaent  perforaance  appraisal;  and  a  prograaaing/ 
budgeting  systea  which  translates  work  loads,  production  rates,  and  unit 
costs  into  personnel  and  financial  resource  requireaents .  Responsibility 
for  the  DLA  productivity  prograa  is  assigned  to  the  Coaptroller,  DLA. 

(1)  Work  Methods  and  Measureaent 

The  perforaance  aeasureaent  and  evaluation  components  of 
the  DLA  resources  aanageaent  systot  function  froa  the  lowest  work  center 
level  at  field  installations  to  the  agency  headquarters.  Major  eaphasis 
is  placed  on  the  swthods  iaproveaent  phase  of  the  standards-setting  pro¬ 
cess  St  the  lowest  level,  thereby  proaoting  increased  labor  efficiency. 

(2)  Output  Measureaent  and  Productivity 

In  DLA,  perforaance  standards  are  developed  for  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  work  center  level  and  are  progressively  aggregated  and 
applied  in  translating  workloads  to  buaan  resources  and  related  funding 
requireaents.  Suaaary  standards  are  also  applied  in  the  perforaance 
evaluation  systea  that  has  been  designed  to  asintain  continuous  aanage¬ 
aent  surveillance  over  current  work  load/ resource  trends  and  relationships. 
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b.  Outstanding  or  Unique  Efforts 


The  DLA  asnsgeaent  systea  has  enabled  the  agency  to  cope 
effectively  with  changing  work  loads  and  expanded  Mission  assignswnts 
through  tisMly  adjustawnts  to  the  workforce.  During  the  FY  1973-1979 
tiaefraae,  DLA  realized  an  average  annual  net  productivity  increase  of 
5  percent  in  its  priae  Mission  prograas,  while  absorbing  several  new 
aissions  without  coaaensurate  grotrth  in  total  e^plo3raent.  This  general 
iaproveaent  resulted  largely  froa  capitalizing  on  systeas  inprovements 
through  Mechanization  and  autoaation,  and  a  host  of  Methods  and  procedures 
refineaents  generated  by  aggressive  aanageaent  engineering  efforts. 

c.  FY  1981  Initiatives 

(1)  Establishaent  of  Productivity  Goals 

Increases  in  work  load  experienced  during  FY  1979  and 
continuing  into  FY  1980,  with  concurrent  reductions  in  resources,  will 
result  in  an  additional  13.6  percent  productivity  gain  for  FY  1980.  For 
FY  1981,  we  expect  to  achieve  an  additional  2.4  percent  gain. 

(2)  lapact  of  Initiatives  on  FY  1981  and  Outyears 

(a)  Output  Measureswnt  and  Productivity 

The  quantitative  output  swasures  used  in  the  DLA 
Productivity  Prograa  provide  inforaation  on  work  load  volumes  in  teras 
of  selected  aission-oriented  end  products.  Of  equal  isiportance,  however, 
are  qualitative  indicators  which  reflect  prograa  effectiveness  in  teras 
of  responsiveness  and  customer  satisfaction.  The  DLA  systea  provides  for 
continuing  evaluations  of  both  efficiency  and  operational  effectiveness 
in  the  aanageaent  review  process. 

(b)  Productivity  Enhancing  Capital  Investments 

Capital  investment  ssvings  attsined  during  FY  80 
will  be  addressed  in  detail  in  subsequent  reports.  DLA  aggressively  seeks 
the  identification  and  documentation  of  PECI  investaent  proposals. 

8.  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)  Productivity  Program 
a.  Overview 

(1)  Prograa  Description  and  Responsibilities 

DMA  productivity  iaproveaent  efforts  are  carried  out 
under  the  DMA  Effectiveness/Productivity  (E/P)  Prograa,  which  was  begun 
when  the  sgency  becsae  operstional  in  July  1972.  The  Deputy  Director, 
Management  and  Technology,  is  responsible  for  recommending  productivity 
gosls  to  the  Director  and  for  overall  direction  of  efforts  to  meet 
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approved  goals.  The  E/P  Prograa  is  integrated  into  the  isanageaent  pro¬ 
cesses  and  is  an  identified  responsibility  at  the  various  echelons  of 
supervision.  To  a  substantial  degree,  the  E/P  iaproveaents  result  froa 
initiatives  by  individuals  and  production  units.  The  isqietus  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  to  free  up  resources  in  order  to  reduce  the  shortfall 
in  aeeting  the  validated  requirements  of  the  coasunds  for  IMA  products 
and  services.  This  thrust  is  supported  by  treating  the  reinvestment  de¬ 
cision  as  part  of  the  validation  process  on  each  productivity  improvement 
action. 

(2)  Outstanding  or  Unique  Efforts 

The  more  significant  E/P  actions  have  occurred  in  the 
following  areas  during  FY  1979: 


Areas  Total  Benefits  ($000) 

Productivity  Enhancing  Capital  401.5 

Investments  (PECI) 

Organization  &  Management  44.0 

Improvements 

Production  Techniques/Procedures  871.1 

Miscellaneous  MC&G  Improvements  62.0 

b.  FY  1981  Initiatives 

(1)  Establishment  of  Productivity  Goals 

Productivity  in  the  function  of  map  and  chart  developoient 
and  production,  which  covers  98  percent  of  IMA  resources,  is  projected  to 
remain  at  the  same  level  in  FY  1981  as  that  projected  for  FY  1980.  The 
normal  productivity  gains  expected  from  investisents  in  new  equipment  and 
technical  process  improvements  will  be  offset  by  the  impact  of  introducing 
new  production  programs  to  support  expanding  DoD  requirements,  principally 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  and  transfer  of  responsibility  from  DIA  for 
terrain  analysis.  During  FY  1981,  approximately  250  new  people  will  be 
hired  and  trained  for  these  production  programs,  and  productivity  of  new 
people  traditionally  is  low  during  the  training  phases  of  their  ei^loyment. 
The  remaining  2  percent  of  DMA  resources  are  devoted  to  (he  function  of 
military  training.  Productivity  in  this  fwction  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  Services  utilize  their  requested  trainee  allocations. 
No  specific  productivity  iBq>rovements  have  been  identified  in  this  functional 
area  for  FY  1981. 

(2)  Impact  of  Initiatives  on  FY  1981  and  Outyears 

Resource  investments  and  other  initiatives  taken  in 
FY  1981  will  enhance  IMA  productivity  in  the  outyears,  permitting  available 
resources  to  be  better  used  in  sweting  production  shortfalls  in  validated 
requirements  for  DMA  products  and  services.  Total  productivity  gains 
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during  the  outyears  will  coatlaue  to  be  subject  to  potential  offaets  due 
to  the  intrusion  of  new  programs  to  support  expanding  DoD  requirements. 
Investments  in  productivity  enhancing  capital  investaients  (PECI)  are 
projected  to  free-up  about  90  manyears  and  $2.2  million  worth  of  production 
capabilities  for  other  production  requirements  during  FT  1981,  with 
equivalent  or  greater  annual  savings  projected  for  the  outyears.  This  will 
be  achieved  through  investment  of  approximately  $3.5  million  in  fast 
payback  FBCIs  over  $100,000  and  $1.1  million  in  other  than  fast  payback 
PECIs.  Further  efficiencies  are  expected  to  result  from  technical  process 
improvements,  particularly  in  the  digital  production  area. 
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HAMFOUER  AMD  F(»CBS  BT  LOCATION 
A.  U.S.  Str»te»lc  Force« 

With  the  exception  of  our  eea-beeed  SLBMe,  U.S.  strategic  forces 
will  be  primarily  located  in  CfflIUS  by  the  end  of  FT  1981.  The  following 
display  shows  their  locations. 


BMP  FT  81  STRATEGIC  FOBCBS 
LOCATION 


HISSIOH 


OFFENSIVE 

AIR  FORCE 
Active 
1054  ICBM 

25  Boodter 
Squadrons 
(B-52/IB-111) 

34  Tanker 
Squadrons 
(KC-135) 

ANGUS 
13  Tanker 
Squadrons 
(IC-135) 

USAFR 
3  Tanker 
Squadrons 
(KC-135) 

NAVY 

Active  I  . 

35  SSBNs 

4  Submarine 
Tenders 


CONUS 

1  Guam 
24  CONUS 


1  Japan 

1  United  Kingdom 
32  CONUS 


CONUS 


CONUS 


Deter  nuclear  attack 
againat  the  US  and 
our  allies,  our  military 
forces,  and  bases.  If 
deterrence  should  fail, 
support  measures  aimed 
at  early  war  termination 
at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  conflict  on 
terms  acceptable  to 
the  US  and  our  allies. 


Charleston,  S.C. 

Holy  Loch,  Scotland 

Guam,  and  Kings  Bay,  Georgia 


Reserve 

5  Submarine  Tender  (XNfUS 
Augswntation  Units 


Includes  one  TRIDENT  SSBN 
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PEUHSIVE 


AIR  FORCE 
Active 

6  Interceptor  CCMUS 

Squadron* 

AHGDS 

10  Interceptor  CONUS 

Squadrons  (F-A, 

F-lOl,  F-106) 

B.  U.S.  Tactical/Mobility  Force* 


Airspace  Control  and 
Crisis  Air  Defense 


Airspace  Control  and 
Crisis  Air  Defense 


Forward  deploynents  of  U.S.  tactical/nobility  forces  are  shown  in 
the  first  display  below.  In  addition  to  location,  this  display  provides 
the  nissions  of  deployed  units.  The  second  display  shows  the  locations  of 
units  in  or  near  the  United  States. 


FORWARD  DEPLOYMENTS 


END  FY  1981  TACTICAL/MOBIIITY  FORCES 


Ihiit 


Location 


Mission 


Amy  Divisions 

1st  Amored  Division 
3d  Amored  Division 
3d  Infantry  Division  (M) 

8th  Infantry  Division  (M) 

Bde,  1st  Infantry  Division 
Bde,  2d  Amored  Division 
Bde,  1st  Cavalry  Division 

the  proapt  restoration  of 
prewar  boundaries. 


W.  Gemany  Force  presence.  In  concert 
with  allied  and  other  US 
forces,  deter  Warsaw  Pact 
aggression.  Failing  that, 

(H)  stop  any  Warsaw  Pact  ground 

attack  with  a  BiniauB  of  loss 
of  NATO  territory  and  ensure 


2d  Infantry  Division 


S.  Korea  Force  presence.  Provides 

ground  coabst  and  security 
forces  for  South  Korea. 


Special  Mission  Brinades 

Berlin  Brigade  W.  Gemany  Force  presence. 

193d  Infantry  Brigade  Panaaa  Defense  of  the  Panaaa  Canal. 

Araored  Cavalry  Reniaents 

2d  Amored  Cavalry  Regiswnt  W.  Oeraany  Force  presence.  Provides  recon- 

11th  Amored  Cavalry  Regiawnt  naissance  and  security  forces. 
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Unit 


Locntlon 


MlsBion 


Mnvy  Ship*  nnd  Aircraft 


Sixth  Fleet  1/  Mediterranean 

2  Multipurpoae  Carriera 
14  Surface  Co^atanta 
14  Attack  Subaarinea 
and  Auxiliariea 
1  Anphibious  Ready  Group  2/ 

1+  ASW  Patrol  Squadrona 
(12  aircraft) 


Provide  peacetiae  naval 
preaence  throughout  Med¬ 
iterranean.  Provide  naval 
force  in  Mediterranean  in 
the  event  of  a  KATO  conflict. 
Provide  criaea  aanageaent 
or  contingency  force  in 
Mediterranean . 


Middle  East  Force  1/ 

1  Flagahip  (AGP) 

2  Surface  Coabatanta 


Peraian  Gulf, 
Arabian  Sea 
and  Indian 
Ocean 


Provide  peacetiae  naval 
preaence  in  Peraian  Gulf, 
Arabian  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean. 
Provide  liaited  contingency 
force  in  the  area. 


Seventh  Fleet  &  Weatem 
Pacific  1/ 

2  Multipurpoae  Carriers 
19  Surface  Coabatanta 
17  Attack  Subaarines  and 
Auxiliaries 
2  Aaphlbious  Ready  Groups  2/ 
4  ASW  Patrol  Squadrons  ~ 


Maintain  Western  Pacific 
sea  lanes  in  RATO  or  Asian 
conflict. 

Provide  tactical  air  and 
anphibioua  “projection” 
forces  in  si^ort  of 
Asian  conflict. 

Provide  crisis  aanageaent 
of  contingency  force  in 
Western  Pacific. 

Provide  peacetiae  naval 
presence  throughout 
Western  Pacific. 


Western  Pacific 


1/  Figures  shown  are  approxiswte  averages.  Host  ships  are  rotated  to 
distant  assignaents  froa  US  hoaeports.  Mediterranean  and  Western 
Pacific  forces,  however,  contain  a  few  units  selectively  hoaeported 
overseas,  including  one  CV  hoaeported  in  Japan. 

2/  An  As^hibious  Ready  Groi^  (iAG)  is  one-ninth  of  an  Aaphlbious  Task 
~  Force  (ATF).  It  consists  of  4  to  8  aaphlbious  ships  with  a  Marine 
Battalion  Landing  Teaa  (BLT)  or  a  Marine  Aaphlbious  Unit  (HAU) 
eabarked.  In  WESTPAC  t^  two  ARGs  consist  of  one  MAU  and  one  BLT. 


Marine  Corps  Forces 

Marine  As^hibious  Unit 
(afloat) 

Mediterranean 

Provide  forward  afloat  force 
presence  in  the  Eastern 

At lent ic/Hedi terranean . 

Battalion  Landing  Teaa 
(afloat> 

Atlantic 

Deployed  afloat 
Interaittently 

Provide  forward  afloat 
force 'presence  in  the 

Western  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean. 

3d  Hariiie  Divisioo  (-) 


Japan  (Okinawa) 


lat  Marine  Aircraft  Vint  (-)  Japan  (incl. 

Okinawa) 


Marine  Anphibioua  Unit 
(afloat) 

Battalion  Landing  lean 
(afloat) 


Location 


fleatem  Pacific 


Provide  forward  delayed 
ground/air  conibat  forcea 
with  anpbibioua  forcible 
entry  capability. 

Miaaion 

Provide  forward  afloat 
force  preaence  in  tbe 
Western  Pacific. 


Air  Force  Tactical  Aircraft  Forcea  1/ 


Europe 


14  Squadrons 
16  Squadrons 
1  Squadron 
3  Squadrons 
1  Squadron 

5  Squadrons  (Dual-based) 


Pacific 


2  Squadrons 
5  Squadrons 
_5  Squadrons 
12 


United  Kingdon 
Vest  Gemany 
Netherlands 
Spain 
Iceland 
W.  Gemany, 
Italy,  U.S. 


Pbilippines 
Japan  (Okinawa) 
Korea 


Provide  force  presence 
in  forward  areas. 

Provide  close  sir  si^port, 
gain  air  si^riority, 
and  provide  interdiction 
and  reconnaissance  for  a 
NATO  conflict. 


Provide  force  presence. 
Provide  close  air  si^ort, 
gain  air  superiority,  and 
provide  interdiction  and 
reconnaissance  for 
an  Asian  conflict. 


1/  Includes  fighter,  attsck,  reconnaissance,  special  operations,  TACCS 
and  airborne  TAGS  squadrona. 


2/ 

Europe 

2  Squadrons 
1  Squadron 

Pacific 

1  Squadron 

2  Squadrons 


Air  Force  Mobility  Forces 


W.  Gemany 
United  Kingdon 


Provides  transportation 
air  logiatic  airport, 
and  aeronedical 
evacuation  capability 
for  theater  forces. 


Japan 

Pbilippines 


1/  Includes  tactical  airlift  and  aeronedical  evacuation  aircraft. 
y  Includes  rotational  squadron. 
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UHITS  n  OK 


UNinD  STATES 


FT  1981  TACTICAL/mBILITT 


location 


Active  Ai 


let  Infantry  Diviaion  (M) 

2d  Azaored  Diviaion  1/ 

4tli  Infantry  Diviaion.  CH) 
lat  Cavalry  Diviaion 
9th  Infantry  Diviaion 
lOlat  Airborne  Diviaion 
(Air  Aaaault) 

82d  Airborne  Diviaion 
7th  Infantry  Diviaion  2/ 

24th  Infantry  Diviaion~(M)2/ 
5th  Infantry  Diviaion  (M)2/ 
25th  Infantry  Diviaion  2/ 


Diviaiona 


Fort  Riley,  Kanaaa 
Fort  Hood,  Texaa 
Fort  Caraon,  Colorado 
Fort  Hood,  Tesaa 
Fort  Lewie,  Vaahington 
Fort  Caapbell,  Kentucky 

Fort  Bragg,  Horth  Carolina 
Fort  Ord,  California 
Hunter/Stewart,  Georgia 
Fort  Polk,  Lottiaiana 
Hawaii 


1/  Theae  diviaiona  each  have  one  brigade  in  Europe. 

2/  Coq>oaed  of  two  active  brigadea  and  one  fron  the  reaerve  coaponenta. 

Amy  Separate  Brigadea 


194th  Araored  Brigade 
197th  Infantry  Brigade 
6th  Cavalry  Brigade  (Air  Coabat) 
172d  Infantry  Brigade 


Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia 
Fort  Hood,  Texaa 
Fort  Richardaon,  Alaaka 

Location 


Araored  Cavalry  Regiaent 


3d  Araored  Cavalry  Regiaent 
Reaerve  Coaponenta 


Fort  Bliaa,  Texaa 


Diviaiona 


49th  Araored  Diviaion 
50th  Araored  Diviaion 
40th  Infantry  Diviaion  (H) 
38th  Infantry  Diviaion 
28th  Infantry  Diviaion 
26th  Infantry  Diviaion 
42d  Infantry  Diviaion 
47th  Infantry  Diviaion 


Texaa 

Hew  Jeraey,  Veraont 
California 
Indiana,  Michigan 
Pennaylvania 

Maaaachuaetta,  Connecticut 
New  York 

Minneaota,  Illinoia,  Iowa 
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»T«te  Brl««de»  X/ 


30th  Ataored  Brigade 
31at  Anored  Brigade 
155th  Xraored  Brigade 
48th  Mechanized  Brigade  2/ 
157th  Mechanized  Brigade 
218th  Mechanized  Brigade 
256th  Mechanized  Brigade  y 
69th  Mechanized  Brigade 
29th  Infantry  Brigade  2/ 

32d  Mechanized  Brigade 
67th  Mechanized  Brigade 
30th  Mechanized  Brigade 
45th  Infantry  Brigade 
187th  Infantry  Brigade 
39th  Infantry  Brigade 
81at  Mechanized  Brigade 
205th  Infantry  Brigade 
4l8t  Infantry  Brigade  2/ 

53d  Infantry  Brigade  ~ 

73d  Infantry  Brigade 
92d  Infantry  Brigade 
58th  Infantry  Brigade 
116th  Infantry  Brigade 


Tenneaaee 

Alabaaa 

Miaaiaaippi 

Georgia 

Pennaylvania  (USAR) 

South  Carolina 

Louiaiana 

Kanaaa 

Hawaii 

Wiaconain 

Nebraaka 

North  Carolina 

OklahoM 

Maaaachuaetta  (USAR) 

Arkanaaa 

Waahington 

Minneaota,  Wiaconain,  Iowa  (USAR) 

Oregon 

Florida 

Ohio 

Puerto  Rico 

Maryland 

Virginia 


1/  The  33d  Infantry  Brigade  (Illinoia  National  Guard)  ia  provided  for 
achool  aupport  and  ia  not  included. 

2/  Round'out  brigade  for  active  Amy  diviaion. 

Unit  Location 

Amy  Amored  Cavalry  Rezinenta 


107th  Amored  Cavalry  Regiaent 
116th  Ataored  Cavalry  Regiaent 
163d  Ataored  Cavalry  Regiaent 
278th  Ataored  Cavalry  Regiaent  (■*)  1/ 


Ohio,  Weat  Virginia 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Miaaiaaippi 
Montana,  Nevada 
Tenneaaee 


1/  Minima  one  aquadron. 


Shipa  and  Aircraft 


Active 


Second  Fleet  &  Weatera  Atlantic 
4  Multipurpoae  Carriera 
85  Surface  Coabatanta 
139  Attack  Subaarinea,  Patrol 
Coid>atanta,  Mine  Warfare 
Shipa,  Aaphibioua  Shipa, 
and  Auxiliariea 
10  A8W  Patrol  Squadrona 


U.S.  Eaat  Coaat  and  Weatera 
Atlantic 
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Active 


Third  Fleet  end  Keetern  Pecific 
3  Multipurpoee  Carriers 
70  Surface  Coid>atants 
106  Attack  SidHMriues,  Patrol 
Coabatants,  Aaphibioua  Ships, 
and  Auxiliaries 
8  ASV  Patrol  Squadrons 

Reserve  Coaponenta 

Second  Fleet  and  Western  Atlantic 
3  Surface  Cosdiatants 
13  Mine  Warfare  Ships /Aaphibioua 
Ships 

2  Auxiliaries 
7  ASW  Patrol  Squadrons 


U.S.  West  Coast  and  Eastern 
Pacific 


U.S.  Bast  Coast  and  Western 
Atlantic 


U.S.  West  Coast  and  Eastern 
Pacific 

11  Mine  Warfare  Ships/Aaiphibious  Ships 
3  Auxiliaries 
6  ASW  Patrol  Squadrons 


Third  Fleet  and  Eastern  Pacific 
1  Surface  Coabatant 


Unit 


location 


Marine  Corps  Forces 


Active 

I  MAT 

Tli^t  Marine  Division/3d 
Marine  Air  Wing,  1st  Force  Service 
Siqiport  6ro<9,  plus  supporting 
eleaents) . 

II  MAF 

(2d  Marine  Division/ 2d 
Msrine  Air  Wing,  2d  Force  Service 
Si^ort  Group  plus  si^porting 
eleaents) . 

1st  MARIME  BRIGADE 

^Regiaental  Landing  Teaa  3/Msrine 
Aircraft  Groi^  24,  plus  supporting 
Brigade  Service  Si^ort  Group). 


Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.;  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  (MCAS),  El 
Toro,  Calif. ;  and  Marine  Corps 
Base,  TwentyNine  Palsw,  Calif. 


Caap  Lejeune,  N.C.;  MCAS, 
Cherry  Point,  N.C.; 

MCAS,  Mew  River,  N.C.;  and 
MCAS,  Beaufort,  S.C. 


MCAS,  Kaneohe  Bay;  and 
Caap  H.  M.  Saith,  Hawaii 


PIVISIOII  WHIG  TKAM 

(4th  Marine  Divl«ion/4tlt  Headquarters  at  Hew  Orleans, 

Marine  Air  Wins/4th  Louisiana 

Force  Service  Siqpport 
Group) . 

Air  Force  Tactical  Aircraft  Forcee  Xf 

Active 

52  Squadrons  2/ 

40  CONUS 
3  Alaska 
1  Hawaii 

Reserve  Conponenta 

55  Squadrons 
53  CONUS 
1  Puerto  Rico 
1  Hawaii 

1/  Includes  fighter,  attack,  reconnaissance,  special  operations,  tanker/ 
cargo  (KC-10),  TACCS,  and  airborne  TACS  squadrons. 

2/  Excludes  dual-based  squadrons. 

Unit  Locstion 

Air  Force  Mobility  Forces 

Active 

28  Squadrons  ^  CONUS  and  Alaska 

27  CONUS 
1  Alaska 

Reserve  Cowponents 

54  Squadrons  ^  CONUS  and  Alaska 

53  CONUS 
1  Alaska 


CONUS,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii 


C(XniS,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Hbwaii 


y  Includes  strategic  and  tactical  airlift  and  sereaedical  evacuation 
aircraft.  Does  not  include  rescue  or  tanker/cargo  aircraft. 
y  Excludes  rotational  squadrons. 

3/  Includes  C-130  reserve  squadrons  and  C-5,  C-141,  and  C-9  UBAFR 
Associate  Squadrons. 


C.  Active  Duty  Milif  ry  Personnel  Strenatlu  W  Reaioiul  Area  «nd 
by  Country 

The  following  teblee  show  active  duty  Military  personnel  strengths 
by  regional  area  and  country  for  FT  1979  through  FT  1981. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


MANPOWER  DATA  STRUCTURE 


A.  Introduction 


This  chapter  provides  audit  trails  of  changes  to  the  DPPC  structure 
that  have  been  iapleaented  since  publication  of  the  Defense  Manpower 
Requireswnts  Report  for  FT  1980. 

B.  Structure  Changes 

Activity  transfers  and  other  sMnageaient  actions  result  in  a  number 
of  changes  within  the  DPPC  structure.  These  changes  do  not  affect 
total  manpower  but  do  represent  corrections,  ref ineoients ,  and  sunage- 
ment  actions  idiich  alter  the  SMnner  of  accounting  for  this  manpower. 

The  changes  since  the  FT  1980  DIfitR  by  component  are  included  in  the 
following  table. 


AUDIT  TKAIL 

(End  Strength  in  Thoueand*) 


